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PREFACE 


Wc arc happy to present a collection of essays in disciplines that are vital to the 
understanding of the profusion of approaches to reality in India, with the hope that 
the contributions will deepen our knowledge of cultural heritage of the Indian 
Subcontinent and of the whole region inspired directly or indirectly by Indian 
culture, values, rational and religious concepts. 

In the era of rapid globalisation, the importance of Indian as well as Oriental 
studies—stated jointly, in keeping with the maxim of ‘the cattle and bulls’: 

—has become more fundamental than customarily recognised. It is 
the competence to comprehend manifold cultural phenomena and traditions, none of 
which are taken to be absolute or privileged, as well as the incentive to pursue basic 
human cognitive instinct and interpretative faculty, that lie at the core of the 
humanities. 

Although the title explicitly refers only to Indian philosophy, religion and 
literature, nevertheless the volume also incorporates—in accordance with the 
maxim: —the results of research in ancient and 

modern culture, religiosity, rationalistic attitudes, axiology, intercultural exchange 
of ideas, language as communicative groundwork, concepts of personality and 
society, the notion of freedom and liberation etc. 

The issues discussed in the essays pertain to various aspects of Indian poetry and 
poetics, ranging from Sanskrit kdvya (Klaus Karttunen, Lidia Sudyka, Anna 
Trynkowska) to medieval and modern Hindi poetry (Renata Czekalska, Kunwar 
Narain, Danuta Stasik). Analysis of personalities of personages of the Vedic 
pantheon is juxtaposed with comparative approach to Indian mythology (Rahul 
Peter Das, Paolo Magnone). Examination of different historical and textual layers of 
Vedic exegesis (Tatiana Y. Elizarenkova, Cezary Galewicz, Joanna Jufewicz, Sven 
Sellmer) is enriched by reflection on Sanskrit epics and Purdnas (Horst Brinkhaus, 
John Brockington, Mary Brockington, Satya Vrat Shastri). Insightful pursuance of 
various semantic developments (Minoru Hara), combined with Bhartfhari’s 
philosophy of language and complexities and paradoxes embedded in phraseology 
(Claus Oetke, Hideyo Ogawa) are interwoven with, on the one hand, the question of 
rationality and philosophic discourse as reflected in Indian dialectical tradition 
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(Jonardon Ganeri, Shoryu Katsura, Ernst Frets) and in the Vedantic henneneutics 
(Halina Marlewicz), and with, on the other, the issue of individual freedom against 
the soteriological background (Marzenna Jakubczak). Historical and social 
considerations of the concept of democracy and the so-called ‘republics’ in ancient 
India (Albrecht Wezler) are included in the separate section of Artha-sastra. A 
report on Giuseppe Tucci’s collection of Sanskrit manuscripts (Francesco Sferra), 
accompanied by two facsimile manuscript samples, raises the question of the 
importance of the preservation of intellectual heritage of the humankind. Two papers 
deal with the problem of dating of Sanskrit philosophical treatises (Piotr Balcerowicz, 
Marek Mejor). 

The essays presented in the volume are the aftermath of the International 
Conference on Sanskrit and Related Studies to Commemorate the Centenary of the 
Birth of Stanislaw Schayer (8.05.1899-1.12.1941), an eminent Polish Sanskritist 
and Buddhologist, the founder of the Oriental Institute of Warsaw University. The 
Conference was held at Warsaw University, between October 7-10, 1999. 

The present edition appears as Volume One of the Series Warsaw Indological 
Studies by the arrangement with Motilal Banarsidass Private Limited, Delhi. Our 
thanks are due to Messrs Jain, the Directors, for their kind co-operation. 

We wish to extend our most sincere thanks to Mr. Vijay Tyagi (T&T Julida Co.) 
and M/S ALLcom Sp. z.o.o. (Gdynia) for their financial support, without which neither 
the International Conference on Sanskrit and Related Studies held in Warsaw nor 
the present publication would be possible. 

Special thanks are due to our colleague Ms. Anna Trynkowska, who helped in the 
editorial work over the present volume. 

It is our hope that the Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature should 
one way or another contribute to a wider acknowledgement of the importance and 
relevance of the research on the diversity of Indian culture for the better 
understanding of Occidental intellectual legacy as well, and vice versa. Hopefully, 
also the reader will find the present volume rewarding: 


The Editors 




VEDIC STUDIES 




Indra and l^iva / Rudra* 

RAHUL PETER DAS 


There are several aspects of ancient South Asian culture which in spite of—or 
maybe rather; because of—lack of clear evidence have often been the subject of 
speculation in the garb of authoritative pronouncements which at times remind one 
of theological dogmas. We find such apodictic statements with regard to, for 
instance, the language and religion of the culture usually known as the Indus Valley 
civilisation, the subject of foreign words in the Vcdic texts' and, also, the original 
nature of the god Siva. 

Especially the last is extremely problematic. We may yet hope to find evidence to 
better tackle the other problems mentioned, but it seems a hopeless endeavour to try 
to find the nature, or even the original nature, of any of the major, and probably also 
most of the minor, deities of what is as a rule called Hinduism, whether they be 


* I am indebted to Ashok Aklujkar, Willem B. Bollee, Harry Falk, Thomas Oberlies 
and Doris Meth Srinivasan for critical comments. 

' Cf Das (1995) and the response by KuiPER (1995), which WiTZEL (1999: n. 2) 
polemically calls not only ‘rather scathing’, but also ‘well-deserved’, without giving any 
further reasons. In fact, Kuiper’s response is dogmatic in that it refuses to consider 
anything except a linear evolution from Indo-European to Vcdic by means of mostly 
clear-cut phonetic and morphological developments, so that what does not conform to 
such transparent developments cannot but be ‘foreign’. My contention was that it is 
much more probable that we are dealing with a multi-linguistic reality with different 
synchronic and diachronic developmental forms of Indo-Iranian and Indo-Aryan spoken 
side by side, as well as at different times, most probably with interferences and 
alterations due to varying languages not only of redactors, but also of reciters (especially 
before any final redaction), so that before labelling anything ‘foreign’ it is imperative 
that one first examines all such factors in detail. Since much in this realm can only be 
conjectured upon, this clearly may result in a situation in which one simply cannot reach 
any satisfactory conclusion. Of course one can brush all such considerations aside as 
nonsense and insist that the traditional view is the only one permissible, but that will not 
make the problem go away. Witzel’s own sophisticated study is heavily influenced by 
his teacher KuiPER’s axioms, and is as such in the final analysis probably going to 
convince only those already convinced and leave the sceptics as sceptical as they were. 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 3-23. 
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deities of the ‘great tradition’ such as Kfsna,' or of the ‘little tradition’ such as 
Dharma / Yama.^ In some cases we can clearly see how different strands have 
combined to give one deity, as in the case of the agricultural Sivas of Eastern India,’’ 
who have little in common, apart from the name connecting them, with the Siva of 
the major Purdnas. But in the majority of cases we can only speculate on such 
processes, which are all the more difficult to analyse because of course once various 
deities have been identified as aspects of one certain deity a process of 
amalgamation and approximation is bound to take place. It is thus futile to pick out 
individual traits and attempt to deduce the nature of Siva from them, or to attempt to 
arrive at this by etymological speculation on names of the deity. 

But even if it does not seem possible to grasp the nature and history of the deity Siva 
in its entirety, it is nevertheless possible to unravel individual strands and to follow at 
least some of these. One of them leads, as is well known, to the Vedic deity Rudra. 
Now the Vedic deities too, like those of later times, more often than not have a long 
history, and also exhibit characteristics which justify our seeing cither composite 
deities in them, or else deities of which various aspects have individually developed in 
such a manner that we cannot simply identify the basic nature of the individual deity, 
unless we have such clear cases as Agni. But even though this must make us wary in 
making pronouncements on the nature or the history of Rudra,'’ we can at least say, 
especially in the light of the studies of Doris Srinivasan,’ that this deity can be 
followed back to pre-Vedic times, if not in all, then at least in some aspects. 

Srinivasan has drawn attention to several traits Rudra and the Vedic deities 
Varuna and Mitra, Indra, Vayu, Agni and Soma have in common.** However, it is 


^ See, e.g. the literature cited by Das (1997: 92 f). 

^ On the latter cf, e.g. Das (1983) and (1987). 

^ See on these especially Smith (1999a). 

The different names are not problematic in this context, as characterising a 
potentially terrible and harmful deity (in this ease Rudra) as being potentially beneficial 
(in this case Siva) is a known means the world over for trying to ensure that the deity 
does no harm; moreover, there is also surely logophobia at work here, as evinced too in 
the statement of Aitareya-brdhmana 3.34.6 that it is dangerous to even utter the name of 
Rudra (...bruydn na rudrety etasydiva namnahpanhytyai). 

Some pronouncements of this sort have been collected by GONDA (1978: 88 f.). 
See also the essay ‘Rudra in the Veda’ in Dandekar (1979: 199-277) (the author of 
this essay has also indulged several times in speculation not supported by hard facts), as 
well as IvAnescu (1967: 90 f). 

^ Especially Srinivasan (1983) and (1997: 47 ff., 52 ff.). 

^ Srinivasan (1983: 545 ff) and (1997: 48 ff). 
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basically particularly the ambivalent nature, both beneficial and harmful, that Rudra 
and most of these deities share; in some cases there are a few others of a general 
nature, such as omniscience, association with the North, etc. It is only with Indra 
that Rudra shares characteristics which are truly personal, such as being fair-lipped,'^ 
golden-armed and decked with bow and arrows;'® the probably most important 
similarity is, however, the close association of both with the Maruts." One can add 
more traits.'" Thus, apart from Agni, Soma and the Maruts, all closely associated 
with Indra, Rudra seems to be the only deity who is characterised by the Kayra,'^ 
Indra’s weapon par excellence}'^ Both Rudra and Indra are called puru-rupa-, or 
multiform.'^ It is also interesting that Rudra has a special connection with healing in 


Rudra, though he can be terrible, is in fact a beautiful god (of reddish colour; cf, 
c.g. Oberlies (1998: 213)), a trait which he shares with the later Siva. The beauty of 
Siva is well known even in the folklore of at least some contemporary Bengali Muslims; 
sec S.en'gupta (1996: 164). 

Note in this context also Alharva-veda-samhita (Paippaldda) 2.36, which shows 
quite clearly that different aftlictions were taken to be arrows shot at humans by non¬ 
human entities. 

" Srinivasan (1983: 547); Doniger (1993: 112 f.). 

'"See especially Doniger (1993: 112 ff.). Attention may in this context also be 
drawn to NigOrhananda (1996: 75 ff.), where various similarities between Indra and 
Rudra / Siva in the Veda arc discussed. Interestingly, the author holds Rudra to be the 
most important deity in the Rg-veda-samhitd (p. 75). The affinity between Rudra and 
Indra has also been noted by Akhouri (1993: 19 f). 

On this weapon sec especially Falk (1994a), with further references. 

Rudra is vajra-bdhu- in Rg-veda-samhitd 2.33.3. Note also the Name ‘Vajrahasta’ 
of Siva in the Siva-ndma-sahasra according to the Larger Petersburg Dictionary of Otto 
Bohtlingk and Rudolph Roth (PW). According to Atharva-veda-samhitd {Saunakiya) 
4.28.6 Bhava and Sarva are characterised by a vdjra-\ in verse 2 they are called ‘the best 
shooters of arrows among archers’ (isu-bhrtdm dsisthau), and in verse 3 ‘thousand- 
eyed’ (on thousand-eyed Rudra, Bhava and Sarva, cf. also Srinivasan (1997: 39)) 
‘slayers of Vftra’ (sahasrdksdu vrtra-hdnd). The characteristics are reminiscent of Indra 
(though not exclusively his characteristics), but Bhava and Sarva (the latter already 
Indo-Iranian, with an Iranian parallel; see Mayrhofer (1996: 621)) have Sivaitic 
associations (cf on this also Zehnder (1999: 77)), and are indeed often regarded as 
names of Siva. The commentary attributed to Sayana says on 4.28.1: bliavaty utpadyate 
'smdt sarvam jagad iti bhavab. snjdti hinasti sarvarn anta-kdla iti sarvah. bhavas ca 
sarvas ca bhavdsarvdv asta-murtlndm madhye paramesvarasya dve murti .... Note how 
the commentary elucidates the ambivalent nature of the deity. 

Srinivasan (1997: 28). 
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the Vedic texts,'* and that according to the classical Ayurvedic tradition'^ it is Indra 
who divulges medical lore to humans;"^ this is apart from the fact that Indra several 
times is credited with individual deeds of healing in Vedic texts.Moreover, some 
scholars maintain that the white bull, which is connected particularly with Siva, 
originally was connected with Indra, this function going back to Indo-lranian times, 
as Iranian parallels are taken to show.‘^ 

A further point of contact is the destruction of the strongholds of enemies. Indra is 
of course known as purandard- since Vedic times. In post-Vedic times, however, it 
is Siva who is prominent as such a destroyer, and there is a well-known myth 
according to which he destroys the three strongholds of the Asuras,"' thus gaining 
epithets such as tri-puruntaka-, iri-pwdri-, iri-pura-ghua- and so on. Our 
dictionaries list piirandara- as one of his names too. The only other deity to whom 
this epithet is applied is, to my knowledge, Agni, namely in Vedic times." Agni, 
however, shares many characteristics both with Rudra’^ and with Indra' ; this has 
already been remarked upon above. 


'* Oberlies (1998; 214) even writes: ‘In Rudra haben wir den “Heilgott dcs 
rgvedischen Pantheons vor uns.’ 

’’ See the first chapters of the Sukruta-samhitd, Caraka-samhitd, Asldnga-hrduyu and 
Astdnga-sangraha. 

The chain of transmission presupposed by the medical texts cited is; Brahman— 
Daksa/Prajapati—Asvins—Indra—humans. 

Some instances are mentioned by SOHNEN (1991: 72); add Rg-veda-sa/hhitd 2. 15.7. 

-‘'WiDENGREN (1965: 47) and (1983: 38). WiDENGREN bases his observations on 
Indra on Charpentier (1911: 41-43). According to CmarPENTIER, the bull was not 

originally Siva s beast, but has been transferred to him from Indra (p. 43). 

21 

These are later transformed into a single location named Tripura. On the legend of the 
destruction ofTripura see also the interesting observations of DeshpanDE (1999: 114 f.). 

E.g.^ in Rg-veda-samhita 1.109.8 (together with" Indra: purandard siksatani vajra- 
hastdsmdm indrdgni avatath bhdresu) and 6.16.14 {tarn u tvd dadhydnn fsdi putrd idhe 
dtharvanah / vrira-hdnam purandardtir, Agni is mentioned by name in verse 13: tvdnt 
agne ...). 

Commenting on Vdjasaneyi-samhitd 11.33 of the Madhyandina recension (= fe- 
veda-samhitd 1.109.8ab), MahTdhara says that Agni here refers to Rudra in his role of 
destroyer of the^ three strongholds: purandaram riidra-rupendsura-satnbandhindni 
(taydndni piudnarh viddrayitdram. (He sees a reference to the same myth in his 
commentary on yd te agne 'yahsayd taniir vdrsisthd gahvarestha in 5.8, but docs not 
mention Rudra.) In this context cf. also Oberlies (1998: 215, n. 317): ‘Bereits dcr 
rgvedische Rudra teilt Ziige seines Wesens mit Agni. Und in nach-fgvedischer Zeit ist 
die “Identitat von Rudra und Agni gangige Vorstellung.’ See too Akhouri (1993; 20). 
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Moreover, though various gods are or have been associated with fertility, it is 
particularly these two who are thus characterised. Indra was intimately connected 
witli fertility in ancient times, a trait still to be observed in the maypole-like Indra- 
pole.^* As to the connection of Siva with fertility, this hardly has to be drawn 
attention to.‘^ The Indra-pole is often connected with the axis mundi and/or the Tree 
of Life.’’ Some scholars also postulate a connection between phallic symbols and 
the axis mundi,'^ which of course is interesting in connection with Siva. 

I have in previous publications already drawn attention to some of these parallels 
and raised the question whether such correspondences might not be signs of a more 
intrinsic connection between Indra and Rudra.’’ In this context I also pointed to the 
connections of both deities with ancient Indian sodalities;^” this includes the special 
relationship not only the sodalities, but also both Rudra and Indra are said to have to 
dogs.^’ These sodalities also seem to have had an ambivalent nature,^’ in which 


Oberlies (1998: 358 ff) has developed an ingenious theory to explain the close 
connection of Agni with Indra on the one hand, Varuna on the other. This theory, which 
has far-reaching potential consequences for our understanding of l^gvedic society, will, 
of course, have to be examined further. See also p. 249, n. 487 and p. 439, n. 191. 

On this characteristic of Indra see above all the rich data in Meyer (1937). Cf. also 
Oberlies (1998: 314 f.), Jain (1995). 

This trait most probably greatly facilitated the amalgamation of various agricultural 
gods with Siva. 

” See on this subject c.g. Brockington (1995), Gonda (1978: 340 f. and 375), 
Irwin (1990: 51, 56 and 61), Tripathi (1977). On the axis mundi see also Oberlies 
(1998: 615) (‘Weltenbaum’), Gonda (1966: 43 f), Witzel (1996: 532 ff.). Das (1992: 
410, n. 154); A critique of theories linking Asokan pillars, the Indra-pole and the axis 
mundi is to be found in Gupta (1980: 318-320, 341). 

Cf. Das (1991: 747, n. 32). 

” See Das (1991: 752 f). 

See on this relationship particularly the material presented by Bollee (1981) and 
Falk (1986). Both have referred to later, even modem groups continuing the practices 
of the ancient sodalities; add to these the observations in Das (1987: 248) and (1991: 
757 f.) (note also—as an addendum to Boll^E (1981: 178 ff.)—that there was a 
kingdom of the Mallas in the Bengal-Bihar border region too). On some of tlie 
questions especially Falk (1986) leads to see Das (1991: 753, n. 53). 

Cf. Das (1991: 752, n. 52). Note in this connection that the epithet jvd-pa//- ‘dog- 
master’ in the Yajur-veda mantra: ndmah svdbhyah svd-patibhyas ca ... (Vajasaneyi- 
sarhhitd 16.28; Taittiriya-samhita 4.5.4.2; Maitrdyani-samhitd 2.9.5; Kdthaka-samhitd 
17.13) could pertain either to Rudra or to the leader of the Vratyas. As regards Indra, it 
may be brought to mind that sdrameyd- ‘descendant of [Indra’s bitch] Sarama’ as an 
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context ritual killing and cannibalism might have played a role.^^ It is especially this 
connection with sodalities which offers us more material for tackling the problem of 
the relation between Indra and Rudra. 

In a recent paper^'^ Thomas ObeRLIES has examined the early history' of the 
Pasupatas and come to some most interesting conclusions. According to his analysis, 
various aspects in the rituals of the Pasupatas originate in the practices of waixiors, the 
one most striking being the provocation and insulting of enemies before giving 
battle.^^ OBERLIES concludes that the Pasupatas, though intrinsically connected with 
Rudra / Siva, have taken up certain traits from Indra; these al.so include the u.se of 
deception or illusion (mayd-), which is a known characteristic of Indra.Indra is even 
portrayed as a sort of proto-Pasupata. But OBERLIES also points to the warrior nature 
of Siva, particularly in the Mahd-bhdrata?^ In his analysis,Siva has here usurped the 


epithet for the dog is in the oldest texts used particularly for the two dogs of Yama; this 
seems an indication of Indra’s connection with death too. 

Cf. Falk (1986: 64 f). 

On the possibility of (ritual) cannibalism mentioned by Das (1991; 753, n. 53), see 
also the data on cannibalism given by Wezler (1992; 303) (cf too DURT (1998), where 
the Chinese Buddhist notion of offering one’s flesh as an act of filial piety is traced to 
Indian Buddhist notions, but also, on pp. 76-77=217-216, to the use of human flesh, 
especially of one’s kin, as medicine in China). As regards the possible killing of the 
leader of the sodality, it is worth examining whether there is any relation with the 
supposed parallelism of leader and moon, ending with the execution of the leader, 
observed in some cultures (cf Lommel (1978: 378 ff)); note in this context also the 
connection of the sabha- with death (cf OBERLIES (1998: 424 f)). Of special interest in 
t IS connection is the Sulagava ritual (cf Falk (1986; 60 ff, 136)), especially because 
according to Gonda (1980: 437) the bull (Gonda: ‘ox’) was originally Rudra, with 
whom, along with Indra, the leader—considered dead (see Falk (1986: 40, 70))—of the 
sodality seems to have been identified (cf Falk (1986: 18, 59 f, 64)). On human 
sacntice and cannibalism in the Mdnnerbund cf also Aguilar i Matas (1991: 94). 

OBERLIES (forthcoming). 

35 * 

A practice IS well known not only from ancient India, but from other cultures too. 

illustration is found in the Hollywood film Braveheart in a scene in which 
36 ^ IS orces expose their genitals and buttocks to the opposing English army. 

See on Indra’s mdyd- also Aguilar i Matas (1991: 56 f). 
n t is warrior nature see Sarkar ( 1974 ; 120 ff). 

interesting references to the battle as the ultimate 
consiimmatJ^ ^°*inection Heesterman (1996: 133 ff) on self-sacrifice as the 

on nn M? f ” ^ ^ ^ sacrifice (on Heesterman’s allusion, in this context, to the tirtha- 
PP. 137 f, see especially Das (1997: 12-18)), also Falk (1986: 37, 43). 


37 , 


38 
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characteristics of Indra in the course of the supersession of the latter’s cult by the 
former’s, even to the epithet of Indra bala-pramathana-^ ‘pulveriser of Bala / Vala’, 
being applied to Siva \n Pdsupata-sutra 2.25. This is, in his opinion, because of 
reminiscences of ancient traits of Rudra,^’ which easily allowed such a transference. 
However, one could just as well argue that the similarities with Indra are due precisely 
to a primai 7 , and not a secondary, identity existing between the two.'*” 

In his study, OBERLIES has implicitly, if not explicitly, drawn attention to a facet 
of South Asian culture which is not generally taken note of in the field of Indian 
studies, perhaps because of their primary focus on literary documents stemming 
mostly from a certain group of individuals not very much involved with this facet. I 
am of course referring to the concept of heroism as a path for humans to follow, a 
path which Axel MICHAELS has labelled virya-marga-*' and which may seem 
strange to many of us today because in modem times the concept of fighting and 
warfare as an intrinsic part of culture has to a large extent disappeared in the West.'*^ 
Now fighting traditions are often, the world over, associated not only with religious 
concepts, but also with purity, asceticism or celibacy, which makes it a priori 
improbable that this was not the case in ancient South Asia too. Unfortunately, little 
is known on this subject; our information on, for instance, warrior ascetic groups is too 
recent to be very helpful. The matter is nevertheless important because such sodalities, 
too, were of course known for their violent lifestyle and unisexual organisation. 

In this connection a publication by Harry Falk"*^ deserves to be noticed, for in it 
attention is drawn to the depiction of roaming bands of aggressive armed Brahmins 
in later Vedic literature. According to the author, this depicts actual conditions 


One could in this connection point too to Siva’s connections with the rudrdksa- 
fruits, which seem to be reminiscences of the ak^a-s or dice used in ancient ritual dice 
games (cf. Syed (1998: 421^24)), also by the violent sodalities connected with both 
Rudra and Indra. 

It must be emphasised that these remarks apply only to the data on the Pasupatas. 
They should not be generalised, and especially not applied to cases in which Indra s 
characteristics have been intentionally transferred to Siva, an example of this being if 
Jamison (1996) is correct—the description of the burning of Kama by Siva in 
Kalidasa’s Kumdra-sambhava. 

Michaels (1998: 299): ‘Obgleich weniger beachtet ist der Heroismus—man 
konnte ihn vJryamdrga nennen—ebenso bedeutsam wie die drei anderen klassischen 
Hcilswegc (jndrgci) des Wissens, der Hingabe und der Taten. Cf also the remarks on 
vira-bhakti by SMITH (1999b: 395 ff.). 

Cf. on this subject also Oberlies (1998: 427-429). 

Falk (1994b). 
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pertaining at the time of the supersession of the Vedic sacrificial religion by other 
forms of religious expression, forcing many Brahmins no longer able to earn their 
living as sacrificers to seek other means of livelihood.'*^ At the same time the 
parallels to and connections with the older Vratyas are pointed out, as also those 
with the Pasupatas, including the use of stratagems of deception and illusion, which 
of course bring to mind the mdya- of Indra. Whether Falk’s deductions be valid or 
not, they show the need for more detailed research on the connections between 
wandering mendicants and ascetics, and sodalities. In this context attention mt\y be 
drawn to the contention of Willem B. BOLLEE"*^ that ancient Indian orders of 
religious mendicants were linked with the sodalities of old. What is of especial 
interest is BOLLEE’s contention that mendicant groups were linked with the 
sodalities also, and especially, in their role as representatives of the dead on earth. 

This latter is, however, one of the traits that seem to mark various sodalities 
amongst Indo-European peoples outside India."** This, as well as the ubiquitous role 
of dogs in the context of such sodalities (and also dicing),'*’ makes us take a look at 


'’'* On the upheaval Falk refers to, leading to the outer sacrifice being discarded in 
favour of the inner, see also Heesterman (1997). However, see also the criticism levelled 
by Falk at tht suppositions Heesterman’s analyses are based on, especially his remarks 
that Heesterman looks almost solely for explanations situated in the field of the 
phenomenology of religion, so that his explanations of the sacrifice do not consider its 
praetieal aspects, i.e. disregard the faet that a sacrifice is also, and probably primarily, 
about concrete benefits, including power and might, and not only religious concepts (Falk 
(1986: 190 f.)). A similar criticism of Heesterman’s methods is to be found in Lariviere 
(1997). On Falk’s own explanation of the upheaval Heesterman refers to sec Falk 
(1986: 193 ff) (note the correction slip with text to be inserted on p. 193!). 

Bollee (1981: 185 ff.). On the Vratyas and their influence on Buddhism and 
Jainism see also Bollee (forthcoming), which has, however, and unfortunately, not 
utilised Falk (1986). 

■** I may here remark that DE JONG (1995: 17) has commented sceptically on an Indo- 
Iranian Mdnnerbimd. However, the evidence collected by now should lay such 
scepticism to rest. 

Cf., e.g. the literature cited by Falk (1986: 18-21); see also pp. 16, 28 f., 41 f, 62, 
110 and 195, and McCone (1987). White (1988-1989: 295 ff.) draws attention to the 
demonic role of the dog and its connection with death, especially, but not only, with 
reference to ancient India, in his analysis of the significance of the killing of a dog 
during the horse sacrifice, the Asva-medha (handily summarised on pp. 300 ff.). On the 
dog in Indo-European, particularly Gemianic, belief see also GunterT (1987), specially 
cols. 484 ff. on the dog as a demoniac creature, its connection with death and its role as 
the soul of a departed person. 
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non-Indian parallels to what we have so far seen.*** In this connection particular 
attention must be paid to the remarkable parallels between ancient Indian and 
ancient Irish sodalities that the studies of Kim McCONE have unearthed/’ The 
many similarities are extremely intriguing, but I shall not go into them here/® What 


That sodalities calling themselves ‘dogs’ are no purely Indo-European 
phenomenon is evinced by Carolyn Niethammer’s description of young males of the 
Southern Ute tribe in the USA who lived outside the camp in an aggressive band, calling 
themselves ‘dogs’, practising fighting skills and also raping women (I have access only 
to the German version of Niethammer’s Daughters of the Earth, namely Niethammer 
(1992), where the passage mentioned is found on p. 306). Unfortunately, such 
phenomena from the non-Indo-European sphere are nearly totally terra incognita to me, 
but this one example does, show clearly that we should not confine our deliberations on 
this matter solely to Indo-European peoples. 

See on the Old Irish sodalities, the fian, especially Chapter 9 (pp. 203-232: ‘Druids 
and Outlaws’) of McCONE (1991), and McCONE (forthcoming). 

Attention may be drawn to the reference by McCONE in the latter paper to the 
iconographic representation of the old Gallic god Cemunnos and its connection with 
Celtic sodalities. Now Srinivasan (1984: 81 f.) has concluded that the Indian pasu- 
pdti- is not connected with wild animals, whereas according to HOFSTETTER (1980) he 
is, at least by origin, connected with them only as a cruel hunter, i.e. insofar as he hunts 
and kills them (pp. 139, 141). But these views are not accepted by all. In this connection 
we must, of course, also draw attention to theories seeing a primary connection of Rudra 
/ Siva with the so-called ‘proto-Siva’ depictions (with wild animals) on Harappan seals. 
However, the ‘Lord of Animals’ (i.e. wild animals) is a concept found in many cultures 
(cf., e.g. Hofstetter (1980), who differentiates between him and the pasu-pdti- on pp. 
27, 139, 141), so that concrete links between known or postulated occurrences in two 
different cultures can only be taken to be decisively proved if more than the occurrence 
of this concept can be shown to be common. This would actually be the case as regards 
Cemunnos and Rudra / Siva (if pasu-pdti- be taken to refer to wild animals too) because 
of the connection of both with sodalities in an Indo-European context, thus serving to 
further substantiate the rejection of the hypothetical connection between Rudra / Siva 
and the Harappan seals by Srinivasan (1984: 78-83) (cf. also Srinivasan (1983: 
543)); in any case, we still have only apodictic statements, but no concrete evidence 
permitting us to link Harappan representations with specific later Indian deities, so that it 
is amazing how naively the labels ‘proto-Siva’ and ‘Yogin’ continue to be used in this 
context. (Additional data supplementing Hofstetter (1980) has, incidentally, been 
listed by Buddruss (1982).) On the pasu-pdti- in connection with the Vratyas cf. Falk 
(1986: 59 f.). Attention may in^his context also be drawn to Watkins (1999: 12 ff.), 
where it is argued that it is possible that there was an Indo-European Stag God, amongst 
whose descendants Cemunnos too would have to figure. 
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1 would like, rather, to highlight is the important role one-eyedness plays in 
connection with the Celtic tradition of warriors and sodalities, and the close 
connections this has with cyclopean notions among other lndo-l:uropean peoples, in 
which connection the Germanic Odin deser\cs special mention, as he is not only the 
leader of a fierce host, but also of ambivalent nature and often characterised .is one- 
eyed. On the Indian side, H.ari’.Y Falk^' has drawn attention to the connection of 
one-eyedness with death and destruction, and of the characterisation of Rudra as 
‘one-eyed' in the Maha-hhuraUi. 

But the single eye is more often than not taken to be situated in the forehead. 
Moreover, McCo.s'E^' draws attention to the description of the first distortion that 
came upon Cu Chulainn, the chief hero of the Ulster cycle, in which ‘he sucked one 
eye into his head’ and ‘the warrior’s moon arose out of his forehead.’ 'fhis, together 
with the proposed etymology of the Greek 6 RVK/.ojij/ as ‘flaming-eyed’ (the ancient 
Indian equivalent would be *siikluk.s-), cannot but remind us of the characterisation 
of Siva by both a destructive eye in, and a moon on, his forehead.*^ In this 
connection attention may also be drawn to the often overlooked fact that already the 
Vedic Rudra is characterised by a knot of hair on his head,''’ this characteristic too 
thus not being something that need be a later development in .Siva. 

In the light of all we have seen so far, especially the ambivalent character of 
Rudra/Siva and his connection with the martial sodalities, I think there can be no 
doubt that these characteristics of Siva are the remnants of an inheritance dating 


Falk (1986; 109). 

McCone (forthcoming). 

” Srinivasan (1997: 156) sees the third eye as a symbol of supernatural power and 
knowledge; according to her explanation it moreover ‘confers upon the possessor not 
only the capacity for seeing the supranormal but also a “memory” for understanding 
what is seen . Cf. also pp. 173 ft., as well as her remarks on virupdksa-, which is a 
known epithet of Siva, as.‘odd-eyed’ (p. 208). In the later literature it is not only Siva 
who has an eye on his forehead, but also other deities, especially, but not only, it 
associated with him. This is, of course, especially true of his consort, who also shares his 
ambivalent nature. Even the Bengali Snake Goddess, who like Siva has an ambivalent 
character (cf. Das (1999: 113 ff.)), and has secondarily been associated with this deity 
(partly in an incestuous relationship), has a third eye in the middle of her forehead (cf. 
Das (1999: 117 f.)). 

Cf. Oberlies (1998: 213, n. 304); ‘Charakteristisch fiir ihn ist auch seine in 
Schneckenhausform gewundene Haartracht—diese hat er mit Pusan gemeinsam.’ The 
illustration of the Vedic Rudra (the third illustration in the plates at the beginning of the 
book), drawn according to the descriptions in the relevant texts, in BhatTACARYA 
(1984) is also very interesting in this context. 
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back to pre-Vedic Indo-European times, all the more so since McCONE also points 
to the nakedness of warrior sodalities,'* which must remind us of the common 
descriptions of Siva. Our conclusions are also in keeping with the insight, gaining 
more and more ground, that much, possibly even most, of that which in so-called 
later Hinduism, and most probably also Buddhism and Jinism, goes back to Vedic 
times is not a descendant of the known Vedic sacrificial ritual, but of other Vedic 
sources.** Indeed, in a recent study Nicholas J. ALLEN expressly states that, ‘as 
many have realised, the Vedic texts relate to only a small part of the culture of the 
Vedic period,’*’ without deeming it necessary to comment further upon this point, 
obviously regarding it as a commonplace by now.*** 

This must, of course, bring us back to the problem of the relationship between 
Indra and Rudra. It is, after all, Indra who is not only the warrior, but also the 
martial leader par excellence. .In this he has parallels to many figures in the 
mythology of other Indo-European peoples, including Odin, who, however, also has 
similarities with Rudra.*’ In this context mention must also be made of Brhat- 
samhita 58.42, where Mahendra is characterised not only by a Vajra in his hand, but 
also by a third eye, placed transversely on his forehead.*® Mahendra is usually an 
appellation of Indra, and here Indra is clearly meant,*' for, even though there are 


■■ Sec on nakedness also Widengren (1965: 25). 

** Michaels (1998) remarks succinctly: ‘Das Erbe der vedischen Religion im 
Hinduismus wird im allgemeinen iiberschatzt’ (p. 56). See in this regard particularly 
Heesterman (1997), who opines that even though the sacrificial ritual ‘purposely broke 
away from the mainstream,’ which gave rise to later Hinduism (p. 49), it is this very 
rupture that was instrumental in shaping the latter. (1 may incidentally remark that 
Heesterman (1997) voices much admiration for and utilises several theories of 
Madeleine Biardeau; on these see, however. Das (1991: 759 ff, also pp. 741 ff.).) 
Bollee (forthcoming: 4) expressly connects worshippers of Mahadeva, an appellation 
also—and particularly—used for Siva, with non-Vedic Aryans. Cf also Falk (1986: 
194 f.), Allen (1999: 25 f), and—on the problem of‘-isms’ in the South Asian Context 
in general—the ‘Introduction’ to Oberoi (1994). 

*’Allen (1999: 25). 

*** Falk (1997: 70): ‘We do not know exactly where Rgvedic religion matured before 
it appears in India, we do not know how far back it dates in antiquity, we do not know 
the extent to which it was shared by the people outside the clans of priests and kings.’ 
*’Cf Gonda (1978: 89), Falk (1986: 14 f., 18). 

suklas catur-visano dvipo mahendrasya vajra-pdnitvam / 
tifyag lalata-samstham trtiyam api locanam cihnam // 

*' As, for instance, correctly seen by DONIGER (1993: 113). 
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sporadic cases in which Visnu and Siva too are referred to thus, this cannot be the 
case here, as the verse expressly mentions the four-tusked elephant too, and this is 
Indra’s animal. In the light of what we have seen so far, this characterisation of 
Indra as having three eyes is extremely intriguing.^* 

If now Rudra/Siva exhibits ancient, pre-Indo-Aryan Indo-European 
characteristics, has much in common with Indra,^^ but is, in contrast to the latter, not 
perceptible from ancient non-Indian sources, then it must very seriously be 
considered whether here we might not have a development similar to that shown to 
have occurred in the case of Bfhaspati by Hanns-Peter SCH.MIDT,'^^ i.e. that Rudra, 
like Bfhaspati, represents the individual development of what w'as originally an 
aspect of Indra.^^ Perhaps an analysis of the oldest Vedic texts in this light may 
unearth evidence for such a development as a process still ongoing. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the data at our disposal, even though it 
strongly suggests an affirmative answer to the possibility broached, nevertheless 
does not allow us to make unequivocal statements on the previous identicalness of 
Indra and Rudra. This is not only because the pre-Vedic nature of Indra himself is 
not fully clear,^’ but also because some scholars are of the opinion that the early 
Vedic texts bear witness to a struggle between a cult centred on Indra and one 
centred on Varuna and Mitra, from which the former emerged victorious, eclipsing 


Bhatt (1981 — 1982; 558) is so puzzled by this characterisation of Indra that he 
tries to explain it away by writing: ‘Possibly, the transverse eye represents his thousand 
eyes.’ 

^Mt is peculiar that in the diagram on p. 242 of SOHNEN (1997), in which the 
connections of Indra with other Vedic gods are shown, Rudra is absent. 

^ Schmidt (1968). 

In this context it is interesting to note that in the Caraka-samhita {Cikitsd-sthana 
1.4.4) Indra is ealled amara-guru- {tan indrah sahasra-drg aniara-gurur abravit)', 
amara-guru-, deva-guru-, vibudha-guru- and the like are usually epithets of Bfhaspati. 
Is this passage a remnant of an older period? Or is guru- here used in the sense of 
leader ? The passage 1.4.4 could be relatively ancient, because in it we have the word 
asasta- something unwished for / unwanted’ (grdniyo hi vdso niulani asastdnaih), which 
according to our dictionaries is otherwise found only a few times in old Vedic texts. 
However, this word is actually found several times in the classical medical texts, so that 
its evidence ultimately does not seem to eount for much. 

^^Such evidence might be contained, for instance, in Rg-veda-samhitd 1.114 if 
Floyd (forthcoming) is correct in analysing this hymn as reusing ancient Indo-European 
poetic elements to build up the image of Rudra in a new manner, but on ancient lines. 

Cf. on this, e.g. Thieme (1971: 404 ff.). 
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and usurping many characteristics of the latter, while at the same time there was an 
amalgamation of various traits of the two cults.^ This matter will have to be 
discussed, especially because of the various traits Rudra shares with Varuna and, to 
a lesser extent, Mitra. What will also have to be considered are the several 
postulated instances of the adjectival qualification rudra- being applied to various 
deities in the Vedic texts, all of which are according to more recent views actually to 
be regarded as nouns referring to the god Rudra,^’ as well as the role played by 
Visnu, who is not an early Vedic deity, but nevertheless sporadically appears as the 
leader of the Vratyas,’® and whose problematic relationship with Indra, with whom 
he shares several traits,” is still in need of detailed study. Obviously, there is still 
much that needs to be done. ” 

1 may here adduce my opinion that the sooner this matter becomes the subject of 
serious scholarly investigation, the better, for the relationship between Indra, Siva / 
Rudra and Agni has already become the centrepiece of an elaborate theory by the 
Oriyan scholar Bansidhar BiSWAL, who, in the process claiming that ‘Indra had 
come from aboriginal stock,’’^ tries to show that the Vedic texts actually describe a 
pre-Aryan cult of Siva, which we could perhaps best characterise as Yogic-Tantric, 
intrinsically linked with Indra.We learn that ‘Indra was the protector of pre-Vedic 
Siva cult during the age of Vedic India,’” and that ‘Rudra was the Power within 


** In this context I would like to draw particular attention to Aguilar i Matas 
(1991), without commenting on the theories propounded there. More recently, Oberlies 
(1998: 333-362) (see also p. 557 under ‘Asuras’) has developed a detailed systematic 
theory based on the notion of two different cults, but on lines different from Aguilar i 
Matas (1991). 

Cf Mayrhofer (1996: 453). 

” See, c.g. Falk (1986: 18 and 55 f). 

”Cf on this especially Falk (1987: 127 ff), also Schneider (1974: 404 ff.), 
Tripathi (1977: 1008), SOhnen (1997: 241). According to Oberlies (1998: 219 ff.)! 
Visnu is Indra’s hunchbacked dwarfish helper and as such a parallel to similar hero’s 
helpers in Germanic mythology. In this, OBERLIES continues the line of thought of his 
teacher (and my teachers’ teacher) Paul Thieme; in contrast to OBERLIES, however, I do 
not think that we can decide the matter one way or the other without far more exhaustive 
research into the subject. 

” In this connection one might also want to examine whether -(d)ra- of indra- and 
rudra- is of any special significance. 

” BiswAL (1988: 42). 

”Biswal( 1988: 37 ff.). 

” Biswal (1988: 42). 
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Siva and Indra.’^^ This theory is obviously to be seen in the context of attempts in 
the eastern part of the Indian subcontinent to reinterpret history on indigenous, that 
is non-Aryan, lines, but differently from attempts current in southern India.The 
problem of Indra and Siva/Rudra has, therefore, potential implications for domestic 
cultural conflicts and politics in India too.^® 


'^Biswal(1988:44). 

On such developments see Das (forthcoming). 

It was only after I had completed my investigation that the study of Kershaw 
(2000) examining Odin and the (Indo-)Germanic ! Mdnnerhiinde appeared. It 

deals with much that has been mentioned above (on necrophagy and cannibalism in this 
context see pp. 179, 207 f.), including the connections between Odin and Rudra. This 
work contains a mass of interesting and important data (much more than above) skilfully 
interwoven, though with such confidence that one does at times ask oneself whether this 
might not be too great. The one-eyedness of Rudra and Odin was according to 
Kershaw originally metaphorical: the leader of the sodality was chosen by dicing, 
namely by Kali^ the worst throw appearing when the player had only one dicing-nut left. 
Since he becomes the leader and at the same time also Odin or Rudra (or their 
homologues among other peoples), these are called ‘one-eyed’. In the book it is actually 
stated, however, that the leader becomes the one-eyed god because he is chosen by the 
one-eyed throw and because the one-eyed god also enters into him (p. 253: ‘The leader 
is chosen by the one-eyed result, and the one-eyed god enters into him: he becomes the 
one eyed god ), according to this the one-eyedness of the god would have been present 
independently of the result of dicing. But this may be orily an unfortunate choice of 
words. Nevertheless, I do not know whether all readers will find this explanation 
convincing, especially since by means of pointing out that the dots on dice arc called 
eyes in Germanic languages the throw consisting of a nut is turned into a throw 
consisting of one eye, which is a semantic distortion. But for our purposes the origin of 
the one-eyedness is ultimately of little import, since we are concerned with 
one-eyedness and eyes on foreheads represented as actually being there, i.e. which 
would (already in wr-Indo-European times) be secondary if Kershaw’s explanation 
should be correct. In this connection it would have been interesting to see what 
Kershaw makes of the warriors and cyclopean characteristics discussed above; 
unfortunately, he does not mention them. And even though he refers several times to the 
connections of Indra and Rudra with the Maruts and Vratyas, he ultimately leaves it at 
that, namely with the remark that one will probably not progress further in this regard 
(p. 236). 
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‘Words and thiiios’ in the R<^-veda (field-meadow-pasture) 

Ta I'lANA Y. ELIZARIINKOVA 

The somaiuic row wliicli can bo dosignaicd as tlold-nioadow-pasture deserves 
special atlciitioii, because the denotata of these words make the basis of material life 
id the Aiyan tribes. The linguistic analysis of these words may shed more lieju upon 
the everyday life of these tribes. 

It is a cotnmon opinion now that in the times of the r<V (at least of the ‘family’ 
MandaUis) the Aryatis were setni-tiomadic. Militai 7 marches alternated with 

temporary stops (k.senui-) for the purpose of tilling the land, sowing, reaping crops, 
and the grama- (kind of military detachment, and not village') left its stand again, 
and moved oti to light the ddsa- ! dasyu- and gain their land and cattle. 

There is a group of words in the RV denoting field-meadow-pasture: ksetra- n., 
ajra- m., iirvdrd- f., kidlyd- m., krsi- f., ydvasa- n., gdv-ydii- f. The number of these 
synonyms shows that their denotata played a substantial role in the life of the speakers 
of the Vedic language. At the same time it should be reminded that this lexical group 
does not belong to the sphere of cosmogony in the RV (while cosmogony forms the 
ancient kernel of this text'), and is not strictly connected with any particular myth 
(which differs from the situation of mountain-rock-stone in the RV). 

The dominant of this semantic row is the substantive ksetra- which has the 
broadest meaning, is rather frequent and stylistically neutral. It is a noun derived 
from the verbal root ksi- {kseti-, ksiydnti-) ‘to live’, ‘dwell’, ‘remain’ with a 
connotation ‘to live in peace’, ‘to rest’^ It should be mentioned that there are two 
more homonyms of this root; ksi-, ksdyati- ‘to possess’, ‘to own’, ‘to govern’ and 
ksi-, ksindti- ‘to destroy’. According to the old tradition (Grassmann'^, Whitney^), 
ksi-, kseti- and ksi-, ksdyati- were treated as one and the same root. 


' Rau (1957). 

' Kuii’ER (1983). 

^ MAYRHOFER (1986-2000: 1,426-428). 

Grassmann (1955; 365-367). 

^ Whitney (1885; 29). 


Essays in Indian Philosophy, Redigion and Literature, pp. 25-34. 
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H. GrasSMANN in his Wdnerhuch zum Rig-Veda' and ISOn 11 lN(iK' in his 
Sanskrit-Worterbuch treat the meaning of ksetra- in the same way: I) domain, land 
plot (Grundbesitz, Grundstiick) and then 2) field and 3) territor>'. land. But 
M. MayrhoFER in EWA does not mention this first meaning at all'', and this seems 
to be the right way, as our analysis will show. 

Ksetra- is the dominant in this semantic row. It is frequent enough (found twenty 
Xxmcs, yavasa- tw'enty-three times, the rest much less). Its meaning is not opposed to 
the meaning of any other word of this group. It is very broad, and includes iii itself 
the meanings of all the specifications of the general notion. For instance; 6.47.20; 
agavyuti ksetram dganma devCi / urvi sail hhumir amhurcuuibhut —‘VVe have come 
to a place without pastures, O gods. Wide is the earth, but it became narrow for 
us!’ This shows that ksetra- may have gdv-yiiti-, and may not. In this hymn agavyuti 
ksetram is used metaphorically, depicting the deplorable situation of a Rsi who has 
little hope to get a reward for his work (ddksind). It seems to be opposed to uru 
lokd —‘wide space’, and in this meaning ksetra- is synonymous with lokd. 

The paradigm of ksetra- consists almost exclusively of the sg. forms (nineteen out 
of twenty). So, ksetra- is treated as a single notion—it is not divided or multiplied. 
The N. case is found only once in the late part of the text (10.33.6) in a comparison. 
This speaks for the fact that ksetra- in the RV is not regarded as a subject of an 
action, and is naturally not personified. 

it is an object of action, and the frequent case is the Acc. sg. It deserves attention 
that ksetram in the Acc. sg. is never used as a direct object of kar- ‘to do’. In 
Sanskrit ksetram, kar- is a stable phraseological combination, meaning ‘to till the 
field . Another combination is once found in the RV with thi; meaning; kysim kars- 
00.34.13, the Gambler’s Lament) in the direct speech of the god Savitar, who 
instructs the unfortunate gambler: aksdir ma divyah kysim it krsasva~'?\ay no 
longer with the dice, but till your field. ’ 

Typical combinations with the Acc. ksetram are those with the verbs meaning ‘to 
conquer (//-), to gain (^san-/ sd-), to get’, ‘to find’ (yid-). For instance: jdyan 
ksetram abhy drsa jdyann apd/i—‘Flow [for us], conquering land, conquering the 
waters (an appeal to Soma); 1.100.18: sdnat ksetram puru scandrdm vividvan —‘He 
conquered the country together with his whitish friends as the one who knows’ 
(Indra). The god is asked to give ‘wide land’ {ksetram uru) to his worshippers 
(9.91.6), which is closely synonymous with uru lokdm. If the verb is intransitive, the 
Acc. ksetram means usually the place of destination—‘land’, ‘place’, ‘country’. 


* Grassmann(1955). 

’ Bohtlingk (1879-1886:11,130). 
^ Mayrhofer (1986-2000:1,436). 
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‘territory’. 6.61.14: ma tvdt ksetrdny arandniganma —‘Let us not go away from you 
to distant lands!’ So, being used in the Ace. constructions, ksetram docs not mean 
‘field’. 

This meaning can be found mostly in the Gen. constructions, when they are 
represented by the proper name of a local genius ksetrasya pdti-, ‘lord of the field’, 
whom Macdonnell calls ‘tutelary deity’. No special hymn is dedicated to 
ksetrasya pdti-. He is invoked to grant rich crops, cattle and horses, and to fill 
heaven and earth, plants and waters with sweetness’. This name is mentioned in the 
text five times, out of which three times are found in 6.57—a hymn where the 
deified ploughshare and furrow (simd-sird) are invoked, and draught animals, 
plough and goad for driving cattle are mentioned. Ksetrasya pdti- can mean only 
‘lord of the field’ in such a context. For instance, 4.57.1: ksetrasya patina vaydm / 
hiteneva jaydmasi /gam dsvam posayitnv a —‘Due to the Lord of the field we gain 
(the field) which is feeding cows and horses, as if with the help of a good friend.’ 
Once, in the late part of the text, it is said—10.66.13: ksetrasya pdtim prdtivesam 
imahe —‘We apply to the Lord of the field who lives in the neighbourhood.’ That 
means that he is protecting the speaker’s field, his property. 

The name of this mythological personage is formed according to a model which is 
well known in the RV: a combination of the Gen. sg. of a common noun followed 
by the word pdti ‘lord’, like brdhmanas pdti-, vdstos pdti-. 

The meaning ‘domain’ is clearly expressed in the text of the RV only once— 
7,100.4: vi cakrame ppthivim esd etdm\ ksetrdya visnur mdnuse dasasydn —‘He 
strode across this earth (that it should become) domain, Visnu who rewards man.’ 
This is a single example in the RV, where the primary stem ksetra- has the meaning 
‘domain’, which is characteristic of the secondary stems derived from it by means of 
vpddhi: ksditra- (8.71.12) and the compound ksditra-patya- (1.112.13). It should 
be added that in 7.100.4 the meaning ‘domain’ of ksetra- is to a certain extent 
influenced by the D. of aim. 

There are many compounds in the RV with ksetra- as a first or a second member. 
In the tat-purusa type ksetra- occupies the place of the first member, and has 
usually the meaning ‘land’, ‘territory’ (and not ‘field’). The second member of these 
compounds are, as a rule, nouns (substantives and adjectives) derived from the verbs 
which govern the Acc. case ksetram in the syntactic constructions, that is ji-, san- / 
sd-, vid-. For instance, ksetra-jesd- m. ‘conquering of the land’, ksetrdsd- adj. ‘one 
who captures lands,’ ksetra-sdti f ‘capturing of lands,’ ksetra-vid- adj. ‘knowing the 
locality,’ ‘~ the territory’ (epithet of gods). E.g. 10.32.7: dksetra-vit ksetra-vidam hy 
dprdt / sd prditi ksetra-viddnusistah —‘It was the one who did not know the territory 


’Macdonell( 1897:, 138). 
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who asked the knower of the territory. He goes farther, being taught by the knower 
of territory’ [the worshipper asked the god]. There e.xists only one compound word 
of the tat-purusa type, where ksetra- means ‘field’, and this is ksctnisadhas- adj. 
‘putting the fields in order’. It is met twice in the RV: 3.8.7 and 8.31.14 and causes 
various interpretations, both the compound itself, and its second member. As to its 
first member, there is no doubt that its meaning is ‘field’. 

This meaning is characteristic of ksetra- when this word functions as the second 
member of the bahu-vrihi compound suksetra- adj. ‘having good fields’, and an 
abstract noun derived from it suksetriyd- f ‘longing for good fields.’ 

Drawing the conclusion one can say that there e.xists a certain distribution among 
the case grammemes and types of compounds concerning the two kinds of meaning 
of ksetra-: the abstract one—‘territory’, ‘locality’, ‘land’ {uru ksetram being very 
close to uru lokdm) and the concrete one—‘field’ (it is just in this meaning that 
ksetra- is synonymous to the other names of the field). These two semantic spheres 
are approximately equal in the semantic volume of ksetra-. 

It is known from the RV that ksetra- is feeding cattle, but the shepherd is never 
mentioned in connection with it. 

Ksetra- does not reveal in the RV the metaphorical meaning ‘womb’ that is found 
in Mdnava-dharma-sdstra —cp. the discussion: to whom the child belongs: to the 
owner of the ksetra- or to the owner of the seed. 

Ajra- is another name of the field in the RV. Etymologically, it is a noun derived 
from the verbal root dj- ‘to drive’ [a herd], though Mayrhofer is not absolutely 
sure about this etymology'®. Grassmann makes a historical excursion in his article 
about ajra-, saying that in the RV this word means ‘field’ in the broadest sense of 
the word, while the primary, etymological meaning was ‘pasture’, and only 
gradually, when cattle-breeding had been driven back by agriculture, the most part 
of djra- was used as arable land". In his definition of the meaning of this word 
Grassmann stresses that djra- designates ‘plain’, ‘field’ covered with grass, and 
that its semantic, volume becomes clear from the o'ppositions to mountains, deserts 
and impassable places. And that means that djra- was treated as an element of 
landscape. 


'® Mayrhofer (1986-2000:1,52). 

" Grassmann (1955: 23). One is struck by the methodic precision with which lexical 
semantics is analysed in this article; it was far ahead of its time. The semantic volume of a 
lexeme is practically established by means of oppositions to other lexemes with the help of 
distinctive features. 
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The word djra- is found in the RV nine times, out of which eight are plural forms. 
This contrasts sharply with the functioning of ksetra-: ksetra- is regarded as a single 
abstract notion, djra- as many concrete realisations of a notion. 

Ajra- in the RV is opposed to the other elements of landscape by means of various 
semantic distinctive features: 

Ajra- : gin as flat: high, e.g. 6.24.8: djra indrasya girdyas cid fsvd — 

‘Even high mountains are plains for Indra.’ 

The rest of the case fonus are Acc. pi. 

Ajra- : dhdnvan- as covered with vegetation : diy, barren, e.g. from the 
Asvin-hymn 6.62.2: apo dhdnvdny dti ydtho djrdn —‘You two move 
through the waters, deserts, meadows. ’ 

.Ajra -: durgd- as Jlat, easy to pass: impassable, e.g. 5.54.4: vi ydd 
djrah djatha ndva hit yathd / durgdni maruto ndha risyatha —‘When 
you cross the fields, like the boats (cross) the sea, and the impassable 
places, O Maruts, you are not injured!’ 

The first of these oppositions is also represented on the level of derivation: ajryd- 
‘connected with meadows’ : parvatyd- ‘connected with mountains’. 10.69.6: sdm 
ajryd parvatyd vdsuni\ ddsd vytrdny aryd Jigetha —‘You [have gained all] the 
wealth connected with meadows (and) with mountains, you have conquered [all] the 
ddsa and diya enemies’ (you = Indra). 

In all these cases djra- is opposed to lexemes that do not belong to the same 
semantic field, they are outside. The lack of oppositions inside its own semantic 
field testifies to the fact that the opposition between arable land and pasture is not 
relevant for djra-. 

This opposition models the relations between two names which are quasi¬ 
synonyms, specifications of the general notion of the field: urvdrd- f. and khilyd- m. 
Urvdrd- means ‘fertile field’, ‘a field yielding rich crops’, while khilyd- designates 
‘barren (or fallow) land’, the distinctive feature being: fertile : non-fertile. Urvdrd- 
is found in the RV eight times, khilyd -two times. 

There is a context where these two terms are directly opposed to each other. In 
10.142.3 Agni’s attacks on bushes are implicitly compared with barren patches 
among fertile fields: utd khilyd urvdrdndm bhavanti. 

Urvdrd- in the hymns is a symbol of fertility. As such, it functions in the Apala- 
hymn 8.91 which is in its essence a fertility charm. Indra cures the girl Apala who 
suffered from the absence of her pubic hair. It is imitative magic about which 
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Stanislaw Schayer has written'^, and the image of a fruitful field plays a prominent 
part here, cp. 8.91.5: 

imdni trini vistdpd tdnindra vi rohaya / 
siras tatdsyorvdrdm dd iddm ma upoddre // 

‘Make these three places sprout, O Indra: my daddy’s head and field 
and this part of me below my waist.’ 

The most frequent case of urvdrd- is the L. pi. (five times). 

The typical context in which urvdrd- is found in the hymns is the list, where the 
most precious valuables are enumerated— ur\>drd- is one of them. E.g. 4.41.6: lake 
kite tdnaya urvdrdsu / sure dfsike vfsanas ca pdumsye / indrd no dtra vdrund 
sydtdm —‘When the children and grandchildren are at stake, fertile fields, the vision 
of the sun, and the male power of a bull, O Indra and Varuna, be here with us!’ 

The stem urvdrd- is used as the first member of some compound-words, the 
second member being derivatives of the same verbal roots or the same nouns as with 
ksetra-: urvard-jit- ‘conquering arable fields’, urvardsd- ‘gaining ~’, urvard-pati- 
‘lord of the arable field’. Cattle is not mentioned in connection with urvdrd-. 

Another name of the arable field kpsi- (the root kps- ‘to plough’) is found only 
once in the RV in the late part of the text (see above). 

The notion of pasture-meadow is expressed in the RV by two close synonyms: 
ydvasa- n. and gdv-yuti- f The two words are etymologically connected, according 
to Mayrhofer i*(H)yavas- ‘meadow’, *(H)yuti- ‘grazing’— cp.yuthd- n. ‘herd’).'^ 
Ydvasa- is most frequent in the whole semantic field, it is found twenty-three times. 
The dictionaries give its meaning as ‘pasture’, ‘a grassy meadow’, ‘grass [as 
fodder]’. There is a considerable prevalence of the sg. forms over the pi. ones in its 
case paradigm. The most frequent case is the L. (approximately one half of all the 
forms), next one in frequency is the Acc. (almost one forth of all the forms), while 
the N. is found only once. The rest of the case grammemes are seldom. 

There is a peculiarity characteristic of ydvasa -this word is used mostly in 

comparisons (which are usually elliptic). W. P. SCHMiD (1958) states it as follows: 
‘The image of pasture is used only in comparisons and not in metaphors with firmly 
established symbolics.’’^ As to comparisons, there exist certain cliches which repeat 


Schayer (1925). 

Transl. by O’Flaherty (1981: 257). 
Mayrhofer (1986-2000:11,404). 
Schmid (1958: 6). 
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themselves frequently in the hymns'^ The Acc. case designates usually the place of 
destination: like the cow is going to the pasture; the L. case: like the cow grazing on 
a pasture. E.g. 4.41.5: sa no duhiyad ydvaseva gatvi / sahdsra-dhara pdyasd maht 
gduh Let her give milk to us, as if having gone to a pasture, the great cow with 
thousand streams of milk!’; 5.9.4: dgne pasiir nd ydvase—0 Agni, (you are) like 
cattle on the pasture’; 5.53.16: rdnan gdvo nd ydvase —‘Let them rejoice like cows 
on the pasture!' All these comparisons are characterised by a common trait: they 
model a real situation—it is a real pasture and a real cow. The conte.xts with vdvasa- 
should be understood literally, they are not related either to myths, or to the ritual. 

Ydvasa- as an independent word has usually the meaning ‘pasture’, ‘meadow’ in 
the RV. The meaning ‘grass’ is found in the tat-purusa compound yavasad- adj. 
‘eating grass’ only twice in the later parts of the text (1.94.11 and 10.27.9). 

Typical o^ydvasa- are the compounds of the bahu-vrihi and karma-dharava type 
with the adjectival prefix su- ‘good’, ‘excellent’, ‘nice’, e.g. 2.27.13: ...apdh 
suydvasd ddabdha / upa kseti ...—‘Exempt from deception, he lives near the waters 
with nice meadows’ (the worshipper of the Adityas); 1.42.8: abhi suvdvasam 
naya —‘Lead us to a good pasture!’ (to Pusan). 

Suydvasa- in its turn, is a basis of further derivation: there exist suyavasdd- adj. 
‘grazing on a good meadow’, silyavasin- ‘rich of good meadows’, stlyavasyii- 
‘longing for a good nieadow’. 

E.g. 1.164.40a: suyavasdd bhagavati hi bhuyah—'Bt happy, grazing on a good 
meadow!’ This translation is supported by the contents of pdda c: addhi tynam 
aghnye visyaddnim—^O inviolable cow, eat grass for ever!’; 6.27.7: ydsya gdvdv arusa 
suyavasyu / antdr u sii edrato re/vTia/m—‘Whose pair of reddish bulls, longing for a 
good meadow, are moving nicely between [the sky and the earth], licking their lips 
all the time.’ 

As a mcmbei of all these compounds ydvasa- has also the meaning ‘pasture’, 
‘meadow’ (and not ‘grass’). This way, one can regard suydvasa- as a single notion! 
It is an emotional evaluation. The pasture gives joy and satisfaction to the people 
and the milch cows grazing {ad-, ris-) on it, it is ranvd-, and everybody enjoys 
{ran-) it. 

Ydvasa- in the RV is the name of the real pasture or meadow on the earth. It 
belongs to the people; shepherds are mentioned in connection with it—and the 
enemies are compared with the cows roaming about on a meadow without a 
shepherd. All this testifies to the fact that cattle-breeding was still very important in 
the times of the RV. 


This was mentioned by Srinivasan (1979: 44-45). 
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The substantive gav-v»//- is found in the RV twelve times. Morphologically it is a 
compound word: gdv-yuti-, meaning something like ‘grazing of cows.' 

The paradigm consists of eleven sg. forms and one pi. The structure of the 
paradigm is different from that ofydvasa-. There are three N. forms, e.xpressing the 
subject of the sentence, e.g. 9.74.3: iirvi gdv-yuiir dJitcr ridih yate — ‘Wide is 
Aditi’s pasture for the one who moves according to the Law.’ Here gdv-yuti- 
belongs to Aditi, in two other cases to Yama (10.14.2) and to Agni (10.SO.6). This 
way, the N. of^dv-v/7//- does not function as an active subject of an action. All the 
rest are the Acc. forms, and so the paradigm consists of two cases. 

There are two main types of passages with the Acc. gdv-yutim. The first one is 
when the god is asked to sprinkle the worshippers’ gdv-vuti- with butter, e.g. 
3.62.16: d no nntrd-varund / ghrldir gdv-yiuim uksalani ‘O Mitra-V'aruna. 
besprinkle [our] pasture with butler.’ One should be reminded that butter (glirid-) in 
the RV is not only a sacrificial substance, but also a mystical focus of the vital 
power. Soma and the Sacred Speech arc identified with ghrfd-, a whole hymn 4.5S 
is dedicated to it. The request to besprinkle the pasture with ghrtd- means in the 
language of the Rsis\ give us a secure life! So, these conlc.xts with gdv-vuti- have 
always a metaphorical meaning. Such requests are addressed, as a rule, to Mitra- 
Varuna, guardians of the Cosmic Law. 

The second type of contexts express practically the same thought, but by means of 
another formula. The god is asked to make a broad gdv-yuti- and absence of fear, 
e.g. 1.11 A: urvuh gdv-yutim dbhayam krdhi nah — ‘Create us a broad pasture, 
absence of fear! (to Usas). Uru- gdv-yuti- and dbhaya- are semantically very close 
to each other, gdv-yuti- being used metaphorically. There is only one case out of 
twelve, when gdv-yuti- has its literal sense, and this in the late part of the text 
1.25.16. pd>d me yanti clhltdyo / gclvo nd gdv-yutir dnu — ‘My preachers go away, 

like cows along the pasture’ it is a single example, when gdv-vuti- is used like 
ydvasa-. 

There arc a few adjectival compounds of the bahu-vrihi type with gdv-yuti- as a 
second member, where this word is also used only metaphorically: agavyCiti- — 

devoid of pastures (unhappy), un'i-gavyiiti- ‘having broad pastures’ (safe) and an 
paro-gav-yuti- ‘outside the pasture’. 

To draw the conclusion, gdv-yuti- differs from ydvasa- in many respects: in the 
structure of the paradigm, semantics and functioning. Ydvasa- is referred to a real 
pasture, which belongs to real people and is situated on the earth, where people 
graze their cattle, while the denotatum of gdv-yuti- is an abstract notion, connected 
both with gods and mortals. Gdv-yuti- is the sphere of activity of gods (Mitra- 
Varuna, Soma, Agni), and the life of the mortals. Ydvasa- is alwavs used in its 
literal sense, mainly in comparisons. Gdv-yuti-, as a rule, has a metaphorical 
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meaning, and wlicn a god is asked to besprinkle {uks-) the gdv-yuli- with butter or to 
ereate (A/-) a wide (iirii-) gdv-yriti-, it means he is asked to create a sate and secure 
life for his worshippers. 

The analysis of meaning and functioning of the names of field-meadow-pasture 
in the RV tnakes it possible to outline the contours of this semantic field at least in a 
preliminary way. Two fragments of it are elearly opposed to each other; the territory 
connected with cattle {\'dvcis(i-, gdr-yuii-) — the leiTitory not eonneeted with cattle 
(urvdrd-, kliilyd-). Inside the first fragment is opposed to gdv-ydti- as a real 

pasture belonging to the people to an abstraet notion: sphere of activity, life, 
referring both to gods and mortals. Stylistically they also differ: ydrasa- has the 
literal meaning and is used in comparisons, gdi'-r.v//- has the metaphorical meaning. 
Inside the second fragment, urvdrd- is opposed to khilyd- as fertile land to the 
infertile one. 

Beyond this general opposition are the terms kseira- and djra-. Ksetra- has the 
broadest semantic volume, and is synonymous to dim- only in one part of its 
meanings. It is more abstract in its meaning, denoting not only field, but land, or 
territoiy in general. Ajra- is a concrete element of landscape, opposed to mountains, 
de.serts and impassable places. Ksetra- is regarded as a single indivisible notion, 
while djra- is treated as one of the concrete objects that are many. 

Though there is direct testimony in the RV that the land was cultivated, tilled— 
the hymn 4.57 is dedicated to the deities of the field—the analysis of the names of 
the field docs not give any information about how it was uone. The information is of 
quite a different type: the fields and pastures were conquered, the gods found them 
for their worshippers. 

The social interpretation of these linguistic data is the future task of the historians. 
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Changing Canons: What did Sayana tln'nk he comniented upon 


CEZARY GALEWICZ 


It was ill 1(S49 wlicii the first volume of F. Max Muller’s critical edition of the 
Rg-wda came out, published with tlie support of the respected Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. It brouglit not only to Europe but also to India a new sense 
of printed eanon of a V'cdie text which could be a blasphemy to some and a miracle 
to others. The complete printed Rg-veJa is said to have been a eommereial success. 
It sold well with a second edition to follow soon, and the enlightened members of 
the Court being granted a ‘fair return’ for their kindness in the shape of 500 copies 
representing a sum of £ 7.500 — a remarkable amount in those times'. The full title 
of this Edith) princeps is seldom recalled today. It read as follows: Srih Rg-veda- 
Samhitd Srimat-sdyandcdryci-viracita-mddhaviya-veddrtha-prakdsa-sahitd. 

While the sound of the name of Sayanacar>'a resonates with familiar tones in the 
ear of those who happened to come across the Rg-veda, with that of Madhava it is 
another story. The inore so when a compound like the above could suggest a 
commentary by a Madhava. Although Monier-Williams, when consulted in this 
regard, brings some relief in assuring us that mddhavtya-veddrtha-pmkdsa is just a 
title of a commentary by Sayana, our doubts resurface again with the very first lines 
of the commentary itself The Upodg/idta, or introduction to the commentary, 
deemed to be Sayana’s, reads in line 3 that it was respected Madhava, not Sayana, 
who upon instigation of Sri Ganesa was instructed by king Bukka to shed light on 
the artlia of the Veda: 

yat-katdksena tad-riipaiii dadhad hukka-mahl-patdi / 
ddisaii niadhavdcdryaiii veddrthasya prakdsane // 

And in the very next line it is still the same Madhavacarya who, styled here as the 
compassionate one, endeavours to speak out the meaning of the Veda: 

krpdhir iiiddliavdcdiyo veddrtliaiii vaktuni udyatah / 


' Muller (1890; LII). 


Essays in Indian Philosophy, Redigion and Literature, pp. 35-44. 
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In the ‘Introduction’ to his edition of the Rg-vcda, Max MULLF.R himself does not 
devote much time to the question of whom the ideas in the commcntarv' really 
belong to. He admits only that Sayana resorts to the views of his then famous 
brother in some parts of the commentary. The authorship of Sayana was beyond 
doubt to the great scholar. So was it to most of the later Indologists. But it is a 
peculiar way of avoiding a more definite remark on the relation h Hween him and 
.Madhava which is worth mentioning. And a history of comments on both the 
supposed brothers reflects to .some extent division lines within the rather small 
Indological world itself If wc take a look at Sayana through the eyeglasses of some 
famous Vedic scholar we seldom find any mention of Madhava. Nor do we find any 
appreciation of his cxcgctic ideas. And vice versa rarely does a c/arsa/ui scholar 
mention, but in passing, the person and ideas of Sayana. It looks almost as a waste 
of time for a historian of darsana systems to read Sayana generally known 
somehow to belong to the old decrepit Vedic world. Thus Jan Gonda in his Vedic 
Literature includes a single short remark concerning Madhava, while speaking 
about Sayana, that; ‘He was a brother of the famous philosopher and author 
Madhava with whom he was sometimes confounded’*. On the other hand E. 
FrauwallN'ER in his opus magnum mentions the author of Sarva-darsana- 
samgraha as ‘Sayana-madhava’^ probably after the SDS itself which reads in 1.4; 
srimat-sdyana-mddhavah prabhur upanydsyat satdm prJtaye, what is rendered by 
E.B. Cowell and A.E. Gough in JOSHI (1986) as; ‘... the fortunate Sayana-Madhava 
the lord has expounded them [5o.v/ms] for the delight of the good. ’ 

I (1973; 5) adds that Sayana-Madhava is ‘a Vedanta author’ who 

professes the system of Sankara.’ No trace of Sayana at all. Cowell and Gough refer 
o t e problem in a way which gives impression that Sayana did not exist at all.'^ 

t as it may, we aie nonetheless lucky to be in a possession of a full scale 
ommentary to t h e Veda as it must have been initially designed. Or to a 
wp nH . ” ^ ^ ® t) f Vedic texts as we would rather put it today. If 

rov'It '^'^f ^ authorship of one person^, we should think rather of the rights and 
enm authorship than of one person’s work. The sheer number of 

mentancs makes it rather beyond the possibilities of a single commentator’s 


^ Gonda (1975; 41). 

Frauwallner (1973; 4). The same name is given as the author of the Rg-veda- 

Dv an edition loth , . _ , 


the 19 century in Telugu script, according to 


bhdsya by an edition from 

Kripacharyulu (1986; 229). 

K.L. JoSHi (1986; 2). 

‘so-called^Saya^’ ^ 1996, where M. Deshpande speaks of a commentary of 
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hand. Sayana is said to have written commentaries to no less than five different 
Samhitas, eleven Brdhmanas, and two Aranyakas along with respective Upanisads. 
All are fitted with introductions or upodghaun which sometimes, as in the case of RV, 
can be studied as separate works. We know that he used to write other things as well. 

Some of his commentaries characteristically display a similar preamble to the 
introduction part. Thus the Upodghdta for TS which was commented upon first, and 
this in Indian world does not go without meaning, features almost the same lines in 
the preamble as the Upodghdta to the RV does. The difference comes with line 4 
which supplies us with what seems to be missing in the case of the Upodghdta to the 
RV. The line reads; 

sa \Mddhavah\ prdha nrpatim rdjan sdyandryo mamdnujah / 
sarvam vetty esa veddndth vydkhydtftve niyujyatdm 1141/ 

‘And this [Madhava] said to the Ruler: O King! Here is respected 
Sayana, —my younger brother. He knows everything of the Vedas 
lay on him the burden of the commentary [on the Veda].' 

And the very next line shows king Bukka bidding Sayana to shed light on the 
meaning of the Veda. It seems then that in the case of TS it is explicitly Sayana who is 
indicated as the commentator while it is rather Madhava in the case of the ^g-veda- 
bhdsya. Or are there just two lines missing from the text of l^g-veda Upodghdta! 

The whole problem may appear to be a mere academic one if not for an 
opportunity it offers for reconsidering the idea of such a huge commentary: its aim, 
message and value. And above all for rethinking the commentator’s concept of the 
subject of his work; a canonical Veda in a 14'** century South Indian kingdom, too 
young to carry the burden of a Hindu empire facing rich and hungry Muslim states. 
For was it not an idea for a commentary to the Vedic canon that was on King 
Bukka’s mind ? 

Most probably it must have been something different in the king’s mind than it 
eventually turned out to be in the commentator’s idea. And while the former 
probably escapes us for good, the latter has some chances to be reconstructed. 

To make use of such an opportunity one must take a step aside from most often 
expressed opinions on Sayana that amount to one of the field s cliches, i.e. from 
dismissing his ideas by way of putting them on a par with dull and worthless 
medieval scholastic thought. We know already that Indian medieval times did not 
necessarily resemble those of Europe and that the European Middle Ages were not 
always that scholastic as we once were prone to think of them. 

Whether it was Madhava or Sayana, or rather more than two great pandits of the 
time, that must have got engaged in this unique project, it was the Veda as a whole, 
i.e. the canonical one, which was at stake and it was up to the leading figure(s) 
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among the commentatorial board to decide what it was to be. For the commentary is 
replete w'ith fierce arguments concerning the probably then relevant issue of what 
the Veda really was and what its constituent elements were. 

The unity of the Veda seems to have been quite of a problem already with the 
ancient commentators. The statements of the Bnl/inianas concerning the elusive 
thing called irayi-vidyd/’ tell us expressly that there existed an early tendency to 
look at different streams of Vedic traditions as constituting one single whole. The 
notion of Sruti, only too well known today, but often misunderstood, is rathe/ late. 
Yet it is most frequently taken for granted in discussion of texts that preceded it by 
centuries. We come across it in medieval times and it henceforth establishes itself 
for good both in traditional Indian as well as in Western academic discourse. It 
seems to roughly designate a canon of textual collections deemed to be revealed and 
transmitted orally through recitation and ‘hearing’. It has been thus opposed to 
profane texts as well as to texts held as sacred but styled as being ‘remembered’ 
only, and accordingly termed Sinrii. The Sruti, as containing highly visionary lines 
of the Rg-veda on the one hand, and dry formulas of yajus type on the other, looks 
as if It was rifted by an inner conflict, to use MEFSTERMAN’s words.’ The paradox of 
one Veda consisting somehow' of many different texts and thus defying definition 
though held as highest authority by many traditions within Hinduism still puzzles 
historians of religion and literary critics. 

It appears to have been a problem also in the fourteenth century emerging 
kingdom of Vijayanagar which desperately looked for a common ideology that 
could serve its imperial multinational aspirations. If Madhavacarya is the same 
person as Vidyaranya, the tw'elfth Jagadguru of a nearby important religious centre 
of Sringeri, then the choice of ambitious king Bukka was the right one. Being 
influential enough as the head of a powerful madia, Madhava was best situated for 
investing the young kingdom with the religious legitimacy it needed. And the best 
way to build a sovereign authority was to sponsor a project on an imperial scale, 
which Bukka and Harihara well understood. A royal-commentary, for that it was, to 
e one and whole Veda could serve that purpose among different South Hindu 


^Cf. SB 4.6.7.1: 


trayj vai vidyd / rco yajiim.si samdni 
sd'isd trayl vidyd saumye 'dhvare prayujyate II 
‘For indeed there is a triple knowledge. There are hymns, 
chants ... This is this threefold knowledge, my dear, whieh is 
in sacrifice.’ 


formulas and 
implemented 


’ J. Heesterman (1981; 3). 
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traditions like iiotliiiiu clsc.^ A loyctid lias it that the power ofSringcri was so highly 
recognised that king Bukka in a symbolic gesture gave the whole of his kingdom to 
Vidyaranya Mikllun a. the Jagadguru, who in a gesture of legitimation gave it back 
to the king'^ fhe legend probably attests to a great authority and esteem of the 
iiiiiihii and accounts for a decisive intluence of Madhava on the court of 
Vijayanagar. Perhaps thanks to this innuence his younger brother was appointed a 
court supervising commentator. One of his duties must have been to preside over the 
work of a team of jirofessionals gathered under royal patronage to work jointly on 
an unprecedented commentary. And to comment on the meaning ot the Vtuia 
entailed drawing the limits of it first. 

In the L'poi/i^/ullu to the R’^-vcdu-h/ulsya Sayana devotes quite a few lines to this 
problem, thus creating the impression that this was one of the pivotal issues of this 
commentary. Made in a style of medieval veuid tradition, Say'ana’s arguments are 
put forward in the guise of a dispute with fancy opponents whose words are fought 
and refuted by superior reasoning that takes advantage of the rhetorie devices used 
in the school of disputations he adhered to. He of course resorts to the authority of the 
masters he admired and followed. One of the latter was his brother Madhava. It is the 
citations from his SDS which are most frequently referred to ne.xt to those of Jaimini. 

One of the problems he embarks on before that of defining one uniejue I'eda is the 
internal relation of the main Vedic traditions in terms of hierarchy. It is clear that he 
does not think in terms of textual collections when considering the hierarchy 
amongst them. Himself probably from a Yajur-vedin family of Andhra, Sayana'*^ 
establishes the superiority of the Yajur-veda over the Rg-vedu with reference to the 
aim of explaining the meaning of the Veda. It is only a natural consequence after 
stating in the preamble that the meaning of the Rg-veda shall be explained as 
concerning hutra, i.e. that which pertains to a hotr priest during the sacrifice. And it 
is also already in the preamble where Sayana gives general reason for such a 
hicrarcliy. It is because of ddhvaiyavasya yajne.sti prddhdnyat that YV is given 
preference over RV. And we have these peculiar expressions addressing domains of 
activity and a kind of ethos that we enter into by way of words like ddhvaryava and 
hotra here. It is clear that not bodies of text but spheres of ritual competence are 


Cf Kulke (1985: 135): ‘Together with his famous brother Sayana ... Vidyaranya 
tried to establish in an act of intentional cultural policy ... , a new system of orthodoxy 
in order to counteract the intluence of Islamic inroads into South India.’ 

^ On the history and legend concerning the kingdom of Vijayanagar see 
Kripacharyulu (1986) and Kulke (1985). 

Different views concerning the origin of Sayana arc expressed e.g. by Kulke 
(1985: 124, 125), Filliozat( 1973: XXX) and Vcnkataraman (1976). 
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referred to. The uttara-paksu argument characteristically admits some preference to 
the Rg-veda as a sphere of priestly competence, but eventually the siddhdnta has it 
that for the very reason of knowing the artha of the Veda as the a r t h a o f 
carrying out sacrifice it is Yujur-veda which holds superior position 
as Sayana says: ariha-jiianasya (u yajndnusthdndrihatvat tatra lu yajur-veda.syah a 
pradhdnatvdt (Tt is indeed due to the meaning of carrying the sacrifices for the 
apprehension of the artha that we take the predominance of the Yajur-veda.''^). 

What is even more peeuliar for us, the final argument for the pre-eminence.of Y\' 
is taken from the RV itself. In reference Sayana quotes RV 10.71.10 which he 
interprets rather freely though investing his comments in everything needed for a 
good canonical commentary: he refers to an old master Yaska, but to the words of 
the latter he adds his own, introducing his school’s ideas under the umbrella of 
respected authority of the rather Rgvedic field. Thus he explains the above passage 
in a way which is far removed from RV but natural to a ritualist: he holds that by the 
word pupusvdn, explained by Yaska as pustirii kurvan, the hutf priest is meant as 
‘putting together parts of the remembered hymns into one proper lesson or 
recitation’ (bhinna-pradesesu dmndtdndm pedm sathgham ekatvam sathpddydildvad 
idam sdstram^'). Now it is again a domain of competence named as hautra, not a 
clearly limited body of texts which is alluded to by Sayana. But it is a definition of 
what the Veda really is which was most disputed judging from the number of 
counter arguments from the opponents who reject any idea of the Veda as an entity 
possible to define. The siddhdnta for this argument, recurring here and again, is that 
Veda can be defined as consisting of two parts: mantra and brdhmana'^, the latter 
divided—as we can expect according to Mimamsa—into viddhi and artha-vdda.'"* 
While the latter division is probably better known as widely discussed in reference 
to Mimamsa ideas, the former draws our attention here. Obviously finding much 
difficulty with defining two parts of the Veda, the final argument of Sayana based 
upon Apastamba and Jaimini states bluntly that mantra is nothing else than that 
what the priests who know the tradition call by that name. Accordingly what is not 
mantra remains to be brdhmana}^ Now we have again an argument which is 


" Muller (1890: 1.24). 

'^M0ller(1890: 1.30). 

Muller (1890: 2.39). Another definition is put forward by Sayana in his 
Upodghdta to TS: ista-prapty-anista-pariharayor alaukikam updyam yo grantho 
vedayati sa yedah: ‘A book which informs about the divine ways to achieve the Ista (the 
desired) and avoid the Anista (unwanted) is called “Veda”.’ (tr. by S. Bali (1999: 33)). 
'“Muller (1890: 11.31). 

Muller (1890: 12.18). 
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entirely extralingiiistic, though it seems to be referring to. as wc would rather say. 
types of text. As prc\ iously. Sayana thinks of the Vcihi as something to be trained 
and mastered in order to be put into practical ritual use by those who deem 
themseKes to embody the orthodox tradition. Obviously the intetpreting strategy 
adopted here by S.ayana sciacs protecting the social status of the Brahtnins. 
Sayana’s \ ision of one canonical W’da as an almost limitless storage of detached 
‘sacred sayings' and ;uithontative explanations thereof is united by the idea of 
sacnilce as orchestrated by the knowing one. The unifying activity is best expressed 
with the verb \ii/ii.syiki\ meaning primarily ‘putting together, arranging’, rather than 
■purifying’, as rendered by IM-.1 i;rson''’. As it is not the text which is the centre of a 
thus concci\ ed canon, it is no wonder that it is not the meaning of the mantras that 
is most essential in studying one’s own I'eda but rather the perfect mastering of 
their sound form. What it amounts to is perhaps delimiting different kinds of 
pertornKince; that of learning by hralima-cdrin, where free inteipretation should not 
lake place from that of commetuing, on the one hand, and that of experiencing the 
art/ia, on the other. The latter one should come out of the ritual use of caretully 
arranged texts and activities put into mutual relation. Reading the ‘Introduction’ to 
lif^-vc'da-hJidsya we encounter a discussioti on whether the mantras have 
meaning and, if so, whether it can be authoritative. What is rather characteristic, 
Sayana lends to look for the semantics of the text in relation to the situation of its 
perlormance. It seems clear to him that mantras may or may not have meaning 
according to the extralingiiistic context of the recitation. One of the examples put 
forward by Sayana is that of a young brahma-edrin reciting a ‘pestle mantra ’ by the 
side of a girl named Purnika who happens to use her pestle in the nearby.’^ The 
mantras here are supposed not to convey any meaning as there is no eonnection 
with the sacrifice. 

Only in the situation when there is such a connection, a full meaning of the recited 
mantras is to be grasped as coming out of the mutual relation of all elements 
constituting the artha of the Veda meant as carrying out the sacrifice in its 
complexity. 

In such a model the canonical value of a text comes into play with other elements 
after mastering its repertoire first {svddhyaya), and in the situation of performance 
where all elements of sacrificial drama are duly applied. The text is thus rather 
separated from its internal meaning, though on the other hand we see Sayana 


Peterson (1890: 4): ‘The brahma, himself alone, purities the whole path of the 
sacrifice ... ’—brahmd tv eka ... yajna-mdrgam krtsnam api samskaroti (MULLER (1890: 
2.13)). 

’’ Muller (1890: 4.17). 
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commenting in principle on each word of the Rg-veJu. And perhaps tliis idea of 
explaining each word in relation to the ariha of the Veda rather than an autonomous 
message of the hymns shows Sayana’s characteristic way of conceiving of a 
canonical text. It prevents students of the Veda from free interpretation of the text 
they strive to master over through daily study. Yet it promises the sense to emerge 
for the performer out of live performance in the situation that could be styled as that 
of insider in contradistinction to the outsider’s perspective of an inteqireter of the 
text. The former allows for manipulating the canon’s powers, the latter may .serve to 
manipulate canon in order to use its authority. 

Sayana, or rather the Vijayanagar kingdom’s reason of state, needed an amplified 
image of one canonical Veda as a vehicle for its authority. And for Sayana (or, 
perhaps, Madhava) only an idea of the aim of one whole Veda could give a clear 
rationale for the superiority of the YV over the RV which in turn was necessary to 
look for the meaning of re verses as referring first and foremost to the sacrifice. 


APPENDIX 

Rg-veda-bhdsydpodghdta: 

vag-lsddydh sutnanasah sarvdrthdndm upakrame / 
yam natvd krta-krlydh syus tarn namdinigajdnanam IIMI 
yasya nihsvasilam vedd yo vedebhyo 'khilam jagat / 
nirmame tarn aham vande vidyd-tirtha-mahesvaram I 111 I 
yat-katdksena tad-rupam dadhad bukka-mahl-patih / 
ddisan mddhavdcdryam veddrthasya prakdsane 11311 
ye purvottara-mimdmse te vydkhydtisamgrahdt / 
krpdlur mddhavdedryo veddrtham vaktum udyatah IIMI 
ddhvaryavasya yajiiesu prddhdnydd vydkrtah purd / 
yajut-vedo 'lha hautrdrtham rgvedo vydkarisyate II5II 
etasmin prathamo ’dhydyah sampraddyatah / 
vyutpannas tdvatd sarvam boddhiim saknoti buddhimdn II6II 


'* On the role of interpretative agent in interpreting canons see Patton (1994: 314). 
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VI / I salute the elephant-faced God, to whom the Lord of Speech and 
other well-disposed [gods] bow when undertaking any task (may they 
be successful), 

72/ Whose breath arc the Vedas, who created the world with the help of 
the Vedas, Him I revere— Vidyd-tirtha in the fomi ot'Mahesvara. 

73/At his [godly] glance king Bukka took his form and ordered 
Madhavacarya to shed light on the artlia of the Veda. 

74/ After he thoroughly explained both the PurN'a and Uttara MTmariisa, 
the compassionate Madhavacarya decided to speak about the artha of 
the Veda. 

75/ Due to the predominance of the sphere of adhvatyu in sacrifices it 
was the Yajur-veda which was explained first. Now the Rg-veda as the 
artha of hotr's domain shall be explained. 

76/ In this task the first adhydya [shall be presented] according to the 
tradition. If one manages to comprehend this one, being a buddhiman, 
he can understand all.’ 

Taittiriya-sanihitd-bhasydpodghdta: 

[stanza 1-3 = Rg-veda-bha.sydpodghdta 1-3] 

sa prdha nrpatim rdjan sdyandtyo mamdnujah / 
sarvaih vetty esa veddndm vydkhydtrtve niyujyatdm HAH 
itv ukto mddhavdryena vira-biikka-mahl-patih / 
anvasdt sdyandcdtyam veddrthasya prakdsane H5H 

[stanza 6 = Rg-veda-bhasydpodghdta 4] 

brdhmanam kalpa-sutre dve mimdmsdm vydkrtim tathd / 
uddhrtydtha taih sarvair mantrdrthah spastam hyate HU I 

lAI And he [i.e. Madhavacarya] said to the Ruler: O King! Here is 
respected Sayana, my younger brother. He knows everything of the 
Vedas —lay on him the burden of the commentary [on the Veda]. 

75/ Being told so by the venerable Madhava, the brave king Bukka 
ordered Sayanacarya to shed light on the artha of the Veda. 

77/ With the help of explanations of both Brdhmanas and Kalpa-sutras 
and two MImarhsas, illustrated with examples from all of them, the 
artha of the mantras is brought to light.’ 
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Prajapati, the Fire and the pancdgni-vidyd 

JOANNA JUREWICZ 


1. Five cosmic fires 


The pancdgni-vidyd. or the knowledge of the five fires, in its classical form 
described in the JB, SB, BU and CU, has already been analysed by several 
scholars'. In this paper, I would like to propose an approach that takes into 
consideration earlier ^gvedic thought and a larger philosophical and ritual context 

of this concept. This approach reveals the meaning of the pancdgni-vidyd which_as 

far as I know—has not been proposed yet. 

Pancdgni-vidyd describes the world functioning in a series of five sacrificial acts. 
The first sacrifice is the sacrifice of faith {sraddhd, SB, BU, CU), or of immortality 
and water {amptam apas, JB), which is poured into the heaven or the sun^ In this 
sacrifice, king Soma is bom. He becomes oblation poured into the next fire, or 
Parjanya. Out of this sacrifice, rain comes into being as oblation for the next fire, 
which is the earth. Now, food is created to be oblation for Man as the next fire! 
Then, semen is generated and it is poured into the next fire, or the woman. Out of 
this sacrifice, Man is bom who ‘remains alive for as long as long he lives’ (BU) and 
then dies^. 


'JB 1.45, BU 6.2.9 ff (=SB 14.9.1.12 ff.), BU (Kdnva) 6.2.9 ff., CU 5.4 ff. 
Deussen (1995: 136-146, 525-529), Frauwallner (1990:1, 95-97), Bodewitz 
(1973: 110-149), SCHMITHAUSEN (1994), BODEWITZ (1996), KiLLINGLEY (1997), 
Oberlies (1998. 483—487). Since the descriptions of SB and BU are identical, I do not 
differentiate between them and when I use the term ‘Upanisadic description’ or ‘the 
description of the BU’, 1 also mean the description of the SB. 

For the discussion of possible reasons for the change of amptam dpas in the JB 
into sraddhd in the Upanisads, see Bodewitz (1973: 113, 117), SCHMlTHAUSEN (1994). 

^ Olivelle’s translation in Olivelle (1998: 149): sa jivati ygvaj jivatH. There is a 
correspondence between the act of sexual union of man and woman (sacrifices 4-5) and 
the union between heaven and earth through the rain which inseminates the earth as 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 45-60. 
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It is justified on the ground of Vedic thought to identify all the oblations which 
appear in the panedgni-vidya scheme with the oblation which is the result of the 
first sacrifice, i.e. Soma. Already in the RV, rain, food and semen were identified 
with Soma.’’ Also, as early as in the RV^, the first oblation of the JB description 
{amrtam dpas) is identifiable with Soma. The basis for identification oi' sraddhd 
with Soma is not so well attested in the yeJa. We could, however, find it in the TB 
2.3.10.1-2, where Prajapati’s desire for Soma is equal to the desire for sraddhd 
{Prajdpati ... somam rdjdnam cakame I sraddhdni u sa cakame). We can look for 
some possible lines of investigation in the identification of sraddhd with milk; milk 
is in turn identified with Soma very often in the Veda!" Thus, one is tempted to 
reduce all the sacrifices of the pahedgni-vidyd to one sacrifice in which Soma is 
poured into fire. Understood in this way, they delimit the extent of the world, as it is 
put elsewhere in the BU (1.4.6): ‘Food and eater — that is the extent of this whole 
world. Food is sim,ply Soma, and the eater is fire’ {eldvdd vd ida/h sarvam aiinaih 
cdivdnnddas ca / soma evdnnam agnir annddah / ).’ Ensuring the constant 
appearance of the new oblation of the new sacrifice, the specific structure of the five 
cosmic sacrifices guarantees’ the continuity of the whole process and, thus, the 
continuity of the world’s existence. 


semen inseminates a woman (sacrifices 1-3). The macrocosmic union is a two-phase 
process: the heaven does not inseminate the earth directly but through the embodiment 
of its generative power: Parjanya, who is called reto-dhd — ‘the giver of semen, the 
inseminator’ (see MacDONELL (1897: 83-84)). 

^ In the RV, the ritual of Soma pressing is described to have also a cosmic 
dimension in which Soma assumed the form of rain, sec c.g. RV 9.84.3, 9.39.4, 9.72.6, 
see also Macdonell (1897: 107-108). The identification of Soma and food is based on 
the fact that Soma is a plant giving life and health (see MACDONELL (1897: 112, 154)). 
For the identification of Soma and semen sec e.g. RV 1.164.34-35. See also SB 3.3.2.1 
13.5.2.21. 

For the identification of Soma and waters, based on its identification with rain, see 
above, note 4. For Soma as see e.g. RV 1.43.8, 8.48.12, 9.3.1 and MACDONELL 

(1897: 108-109). 

In the Sdhkhdyandranyaka 10, see Bodewitz (1973: 269 ff.). The direct 
Identification of sraddhd and milk can be also settled on the basis of SB 12.7.3.11, 
where sraddhd is called suryasya duhitr. This is the exegesis of RV 9.1.6, where 
suryasya duhitr ean only mean the dawn (dawn is often called sii/yasya duhitf in the 
, e.g. 1.116.17, 1.117.13, 1.118.5). In the RV, the dawn is very often presented as a 
cow, which, in turn, is metonymically presented as milk, see below, note 17. For the 
identification of Soma and milk, see note 42. 

’ Olivelle’s translation in Olivelle (1998: 47). 
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2. The pitf-yana and its correspondence with the panedgni-vidya 

In the BU and the CU the description of the five sacrifices is followed by the 
description of the two ways a dead person may take: the way of gods idevu-ydna) 
and the way of fathers (j)itr-ycma). One who follows the deva-ydna path finds the 
final release from the world and is never reboni in it, whereas one who takes the 
pitr-ydnci comes back to the earth. 

I would argue that, in its Upanisadic description, the pitr-ydna path refers to the 
same process of the world’s functioning as is depicted in the panedgni-vidyd 
scheme. It is possible to show — as DEUSSEN already proposed — that the stages of 
the pitr-ydna correspond to the five successive cosmic sacrifices*'. 1 would like to 
follow his way of investigation. 

The last two sacrifices in the panedgni-vidyd scheme are explicitly enumerated in 
the pitr-ydna description: a dead person becomes food and he is poured into Man 
(the fourth oblation and fire), then, he becomes semen poured into the woman (the 
fifth oblation and fire). The third sacrifice in the pitr-ydna is also easy to find, for it 
is rain, which constitutes the final form in which a dead person descends upon the 
earth (rain as oblation is poured into the earth, which is fire). 

The act of swallowing the dead by gods on the moon corresponds to the second 
cosmic sacrifice. The BU is more explicit about it. Assuming the form of the radiant 
person (jmrusa-bhdsvara-varna), a dead person goes through all the stages of the 
pitr-ydna and finally goes to the moon. Then, he becomes gods’ food. According to 
the Vcdic ideas, it was Soma which was gods’ food.^ The BU compares a dead 
person to king Soma and describes him as waxing and waning. This activity is 
characteristic not only of the moon, but also of Soma, which swelled before pressing 
and then, being pressed, lost its previous swollen form. Thus, the oblation of the 
second pitr-ydna sacrifice is the same as the dhuti of the second sacrifice in the 
panedgni-vidyd, i.e. Soma'*^. The identity ol the fire of the second sacrifice at the 


* Deussen (1995: 1,139): ‘analogous with this appears also the return of man out of 
the yonder world as a passage of the same through five sacrificial fires, the yonder 
world, Parjanya (rain), earth (Bjh ‘this world’), man, woman, in which fhc man is 
sacrificed, successively as faith. Soma, rain, food, sperm (semen). 

■^Seee.g. SB 11.1.5.3. 

In the CU, it is the moon that seems to be identified with king Soma and called the 
food of gods eaten by gods: esa somo rdjd I tad devdndm annam! Jam ^ 
bliaksayanti /. But KU 1.2 attests the identity of the dead with the moon, tesdm pianait 
purva-paksa dpydyate / tdn apara-paksena prajanayati / 
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pancagni-vidya and the pitr-yana schemes is less evident. As far as the Upani.sadic 
description is concerned, we may infer it on the basis of the SB which identifies all 
the gods with Parjanya". 

3. First sacrifice of the pancagni-vidya and the pitc-ydna schemes 

The first sacrifice of the pitr-yana is constituted by the act of putting a dead 
person ipurusa) into fire. The possible identification of heaven and the cremation 
fire results from the possibility of their identification w ith the sun. 

3,1. Possibilities of identifying sraddhu with a dead person 

The oblation of the first sacrifice in the pancagni-vidya in the Upanisads is 
sraddhd. According to DlfUSSFN, sraddhd is identified with one’s deeds and it forms 
an essential immortal part of a human being which remains after the death'\ The 
fact that the sacrifice for the dead performed already during the cremation rite was 
called srdddha (‘that which is connected with sraddhd') supports DRUSStiN’s thesis 
that it was sraddhd which was believed to remain after one’s death and to undergo 


” See SB 6.7.3.1: clad vai devd akdmayanta parjanyo rfipam svdmeli tc ctendlmand 
parjanyo rupam abhavams tathdivdilad yajamdna etendtmand parjanvo rupam hhavati! ■ 
Also the conviction that plants are god’s wives (SB 6.5.4.4) confirms the identity of gods 
and Parjanya, who inseminates plants (already in RV 5.83.1,7,9). In the JB, instead of 
Parjanya there is a thunder {stanayitnu)\ thundering is attributed to Parjanya (SB 14 . 5 . 5 . 10 ). 
BU 3.9.6 \dcntd\cs stanayitnu with Indra who can be treated as gods’ representative. 

In the Vedic thought the sun is not so clearly distinct from heaven, they are even 
named by one word svdr: ‘heaven, sun’. The JB mentions the sun instead of heaven. 
Already in the RV fire was identified with the sun, see c.g. RV 1.50.1, 3 2 12 10.88.1 1, 

sec also Macdonell. ( 1 897: 93). 

See Deussen (1906; 333): ‘As the libation poured into fire (Soma, milk etc ) [the dead 
pcrson-J,J.] ascends m spiritual form to the gods, so the immortal part of man ascends to 
heaven from the funeral pyre.’ Dcussen identiHes it will, the dead person’s karman. and 
writes: This work-tins failh-ascends to heaven as the immortal part of man and is there 

atmoru? ' T ^^"'■ificial Hres of the heaven, the 

ftZ 0 ^ f o"" he is changed successively 

WdM wiih ,h°T T Tr •h-: possibility of joining 

c eimtn a d ,°h '’T'’- n " ’'''‘'‘'‘"'o has to be eonnected with the 

ZTolTn H ft 1 a'anipg Ibe stream of 

immortal fluid from heaven docs not originate from earth’ (p. 117). But he does not give any 

convineing argument why we should not aceept the identity ofMMa and the dead person. 
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transformations during the funeral ceremony.'"’ The identity of the snuidhd with a 
dead person is e.xplicitly e.xprcssed in the JUB, according to which, after his death, 
Man is transformed into the snukUui. 


3.2. Possibilities of identifying amrtam dpas with a dead person 

In the JB descriptioii ol" the pancdi^/ii-vidyd scheme the llrst oblation is called 
amrttim dpas. Although this Brahmana proposes a dilTerent description of the 
afterlife journey as compared to that of the Upanisaih, it is worth noticing that also 
here it is possible to identify the first cosmic oblation with a dead person put onto a 
I'uneral pyre. 

The identif'ieation of a dead person placed on a funeral pyre with immortality 
(anirta) can be proved on the basis of two arguments. Firstly, this form is immortal 
because it is the form which somehow survives the death. Secondly, a dead person 
was treated as a sacrificial oblation (J/n///)."' The Rgvedic material allows us to 
assume that this person was identified with Soma. RV 10.16.5 describes a dead 
person as the oblation which is poured (ahuta) into the funeral fire (see below, § 5). 
Further on (RV 10.16.7), it is recommended that the body of a dead person should 
be protected againsf fire by cow hide {agner vdnna pari gohhir vyaya.sva sdm 
pr6nni.s\’a plvasd medasd ca). This is the only place in the RV where the word go in 
the plural refers to cow hide. Usually, in its metaphorical sense it means the milk 


The aim o[' .srdddha performed during a funeral rite was to equip the dead person 
with the body enabling him to go to heaven. The aim of the first pitr-ydna sacrifice is 
the .same. It is interesting to notice that, according to SB 12.8.2.4, sraddlid is an 
embodiment (Ml/.>a) of dilcsd (see also SB 12.1.2.1 and Ll'-Vl (1898; 108)) and, according 
to JUB 3.11.1, the dik.sd is one of the three deaths of man: the first one is the birth, when 
man is transformed into prd/ia, the second is diksd, when man is transfonned into 
chanddnisi, and the third is the real death, when man is transformed into sraddhd. So, 
besides the explicit identification of a dead person with the sraddhd, we have the 
identification of the death and the diksd, which is in turn identified with the sraddhd. 
This reinforces the possibility of identifying a dead person and the sraddhd. 

JUB 3.11.4,7: athditat trtiyam mriyate yan mriyate! sa sraddhdm 
evdhhisambhavati / lokam abhijdyate ... atra trtiyaydvrtdmum eva lokam jaydti yad u 
cdmu.pnintl lake / tad etayd cdinani sraddhayd samardhayati yaydivdmam etac 
chraddhaydgndv abhyddadhati sam ayani ito bhaviyatiti / etatii cdsmai lokam 
prayacchati yam abhijdyate / 

See Evison (1989: 314, 324, 330, 331). 
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with which the pressed Soma is mixed” and association with it quite natural. The 
validity of this association is supported by the fact that there was a habit to cover a 
dead person with some milky food if the cow was not killed during the cremation 
rite. All this shows the image of a dead person to be vei 7 close to the image of 
Soma covered with milk (gobhis) in the ritual. Soma, in turn, is called amria.'^ 
Thus, the identification of a dead person with amrta becomes possible. 

The possibility of identification of a dead person with Soma justifies identification 
of a dead person with water (dpas) because already in the RV soma is identified 
with water^° The descriptions of the cremation ceremony are also helpful in the 
search for the identification of the dead with waters; there we can trace the idea that 
a dead person was transformed into waters during the ceremony of cooling the 
cremation ground with water and milk. He had remained in this water>' form before 
he acquired a new form during the bones collection rite*'. One should notice the 
differenee between the sequences of the funeral ceremony and the first sacrifice; in 
the pancdgni-vidyd scheme, waters are poured into the sun, whereas in the funeral 
rite, the watery form of the dead person appears after he had been burnt on the 
funeral pyre. But what is here important is that the identification of the dead person 
with waters attested in the descriptions of the cremation rite. I would like to point 
out that correspondence can also be seen in the next step of the cremation rite. 


E.g. RV 1.134.2, 3.35.8, 9.32.3, 9.74.8, 9.103.2, paw/m. Sec Srinivasan (1979; 
61 ff.). 

'*See Evison(1989; 327). 

” See Note 5. 

See its identification with rain. Note 4. See also Oberlies (1999- 31-42) 

Evison (1989: 354): The man(ras accompanying (he sprinkling of (ho bones as 
Caland poin(s out {[D,e] AiHmdischm] T\ole„- und] B[es,auw,gsgehrSuche], p. 102- 

ii! '' “‘■emony is intended to cool and extinguish Hre used 

retumed mTlT " f "> “'inguish the flame of the pyre, Agni is 

AanUs chan from which he sprang. In other words, 

Ihf idendh ofa and BU explicitly express 

Cilyas adadhaly a,ho ya evoM avoksaniya Spas ,a eZsa Zo “T, ’’ 

^aprano hy apah ,. According to Oerfel (JUB)rthrtext ol e T'’7" f 

being bom after the waters arc born. I would argue however iLi ‘he idea o 

msaAbhaval, expresses also the idea of bei^g identTfied 1 d“ ^ TIZ 

being bom out of them ^ '^entified with waters and then 
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namely, in the ritual of sowing plants on the cooled cremation ground. It conveys 
the idea that both fertility and food are the effects of the cremation rite just as they 
result from the pouring of waters into the sun. 

In my opinion, it is also important that the JB presents the description of the 
cremation rite in the middle of the description of the destiny of a dead person. Even 
if it was an insertion from a sutra (as BODEWITZ states)'*, this insertion is 
significant as an expression of the compiler’s/compilers' conviction that there is a 
link between the pancdgni-vidya and the cremation rite. 

The above discussion shows the correspondence between the paiicdgni-vidyd and 
the pitr-ydna schemes. It can be discovered not only in the Upanisadic descriptions 
but also in the JB where the first sacrifice of the pancdgni-vidyd corresponds to the 
funeral rite. In my opinion this rcfiects the idea that the cremation rite has its cosmic 
aspect and, when a dead person was put on the earthly funeral pyre, he — in the fonn 
of the heavenly oblation {sraddhd / amrtam dpas ) — was burnt in the sun. Thus, he 
gained the Somic radiant {bhdisvara-varna) fonn. Then, according to the Upanisads, 
if he was destined for the pitr-ydna, instead of going higher and higher with the 
rising sun on its northern path, he slid down, as it were, to the moon in order to 
become rain and he came back to the earth. The CU 5.10.10 explicitly says: ‘they do 
not reach the year’ {ndite samvatsaram abhiprapnuvanti / )'^. They only catch ‘the 
edge’ of the sun, or its daksina-pdtha. 


4. Pancdgni-vidya, pity-yana and the ^g-veda 


The idea that the dead find their final abode on the sun is an old one and appears 
already in the RV. The fathers (pitdras) are said to be in the middle of heaven 
{mddhye divah, RV 10,15.14), where also the sun is.^** The dead are described as 
moving thanks to the svadhd (RV 10.16.5, 1.164.30,38); the svadhd is also the 
power that makes the sun move (RV 4.13.5, 4.14.4). They are called the heads of 
the sky (diva murdhdnas, RV 9.69.8), which is the name of Agni and Soma in their 
solar aspects, reaching the zenith^^ The fathers are described as joining with the 


Bodewitz (1973: 124). 

Olivelle’s translation in Olivelle (1988: 237). In the JB the dead person meets the 
seasons who are messengers of the sun. 

^^'See first of all RV 10.139.2 and 1.108.12. Also RV 4.13.2, 5.63.4,7, 9.107.7, 
10.156.4. 

^•'E.g. RV 1.59.2,9.27.3. 
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rays of the sun (RV 1.J09.7). RV 10.15.3 describes them as being together with 
Agni (\apam] ndpat) and with the step of Visnu {vihdmamim vipwh) usually 
interpreted as the third step of Vi.snu identified with the sun in its highest position'^’. 
It can also be proven that the Yama’s abode was supposed to be on the sun*’. 

What is more, there are also some instances showing that already in the RV the 
dead were supposed to come back to the earth in the form of rain. It would go 
beyond the scope of this paper to consider all of them, so I will limit myself onlv to 
RVlO.ln.5: 

dyu srja punar ague pitrhhyo yds la dhiitas carali svadhahhih / 
uyiir vdsdna upa vetu sesah sdtii gacchatdm tanva jdla-vedah 11 

Verse b can be said to describe a sojourn of a dead person on the sun; as the 
Somic oblation, he is poured into the heavenly fire, or the sun with which he moves 
thanks t(j svadhd (see above, p. 51). Verse a concisely expresses the return of the 
dead person to the earth. I would like to stress that, as far as I know, all the scholars 
have so far interpreted the verse as an expression of the request to Agni to send back 
the dead person again to the fathers'^. But this interpretation neglects the meaning 
of dvaysrj, which means ‘releasing down’ and not ‘up’. The form pitrhhyas should 
be interpreted not as the dative form, but as the ablative form: it denotes the starting 
point of a dead person’s journey back to the earth. Moreover it is important to 
remember that in the RV Agni had al.so a solar form.'" This interpretation is 
confirmed by the adverbwhich expresses the repetition of the action, so it 
can refer only to the human return to the earth. Thus, we get a clear image- Agni, 
having sent (he dead person to the sun to his fathers, should now release him from 
there and let him come back to his former home and to his offspring sec also 

RV 10.14.8). The rainy form of the dead person coming back to the earth can be 
inferred from other contexts of dvadsrj. Used in the descriptions of Indra-Vjtra 
fight, this verbal root expresses the act of releasing waters, meaning not only rivers 


26 


RV 1.154.6, 1.155.5, 1.22.20-21. In RV 5 3 1 in i i • a • . . 

the third step of Visnu. Sec also Macdonell (1917; 178)' T 

issue is presented in JUREWicz (2001:313-318) analysis of this 

First of all, see RV 9.113.7-8 and Jurewicz (2001-315-330) 

^«See Geldner (1951-1957; 111,148), Elizarenkova (I 999 '. 133 ) O’F, ampptv 
(198l;49), Fi.ND1.y( 1981; 365). 133), O FLAHERTY 

E.g. RV3.2.12, 6.2.6. 
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flowing from pierced mountains, but also the rain coming out from tlie cloud’'*. So 
finally, 1 would propose a translation of the above verse: 

‘Release him down, Agni, from [hisj fathers, [him] who. poured into 
you, wanders according to his will. Let him [who] wears life come to 
his offspring. Let him join with his body. Jata-vedas!’ 

It is the JB that preserves the most of the Rgvedie ideas of the dead person’s 
journey to the sun: it does not mention the moon at all’*. Here, on the first path, the 
dead person meets one of the seasons. We could treat it as the messenger of the sun, 
because the sun is called the guardian of all the divisions of the year". The season 
itself comes down along the ray of the sun {rasmiiul praiyavelya). The solar 
destination of the dead on the pitr-yana path can also be traced in the Upanisuih: as 
it has been said above (p. 51), the dead person gets in touch with the sun, although 
only, with its southern path. 

On the second path in the JB, the dead person not only meets the season, but he 
also finally reaches the sun (salokatdm apyeti ya esa tapati). Although this path 
corresponds with later descriptions of the deva-ydna, one should notice that nothing 
is said here about the light of fire, which, according to the Upanisads, becomes the 
dead person’s fate on the deva-ydna path”. Instead of this, the JB describes the 
principal role of the smoke in shaking off the dead person’s body. This idea can also 
be traced back to the RV, according to which Agni carries the oblations (therefore, 
the dead) to the heaven with its smoke’"’. 


’“The same meaning of‘being poured down’ by Agni can be found in RV 10.16.13, 
where the root idl'dvap expresses the activity of Agni towards a dead person, see 
JUREWicz (2000: 332—338). The Rgvedie idea of the origination of rain in the sun is 
described in Kaelber (1990: 15 ff.). 

’* SB 1.9.3.15 claims that the sun is the final goal of the deceased. In AB 8.28 the 
dead person comes to the moon, which enters the sun, which in turn goes to the fire, 
which goes to the wind. The idea that the moon enters the sun preser\'es the Rgvedie 
idea of the sun being the final afterlife abode. However, the introduction of the moon 
foretells later Upanisadic thought. Similarly, intermediate in character is SB 11.6.2, 
where the moon, which is Soma, is the offering poured into the sun. KLf 1.2 replaces the 
season by the moon and docs not mention the sun at all. So it seems to be formulated 
later. 

^^JB 1.46: tasya hditasya devasydho-rdtre ardha-mdsd mdsd rtavah saiiivatsaro 
goptdya esa tapati / . 

” Also the path is different, sec Bodewitz (1973; 121, n. 22). 

Interesting from this point of view is the identification of Agni’s smoke with the 
raining cloud proposed by JAMISON (1991; 272-273). 
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5. The mechanism of the world’s functioning 


Coming back to my main thesis, it can be assumed tliat the descriptions of the 
paiicdgni-vidyd and the pitr-ydna in the Upanisads refer to the same process of the 
functioning of the world and put it in the fonn of a general model. In this model, the 
dead are the material of the world: swallowed in the pancdgni-vidyd and pitr-ydna 
sacrifices they condition the occurrence of the life-giving processes. The sun •shines, 
having swallowed the dead burnt on the funeral pyre (the first sacrifice); the rain 
comes when gods eat the dead on the moon (the second sacrifice); the earth 
generates plants, having devoured the dead in the form of the rain (the third 
sacrifice); semen in the man appears when he eats the dead in the form of plants (the 
fourth sacrifice); the man is born out of a woman when she absorbs the semen which 
is the next form of the dead (the fifth sacrifice). It is important to notice here that all 
the forms of the dead clearly have a life-giving character: Soma gives health and 
immortality^^, rain gives water and makes the growth of plants possible, food is 
something that sustains life, semen is something that creates life.^^ 

This idea of the cosmic and life-giving character of an individual death is also 
present in JB 1.46, where the acts of pouring oblation into fire in all five cosmic 
sacrifices and of the cremation sacrifice are described exactly in the same way^^- 
Thus, the JB presents the cremation sacrifice as an activity that is performed day by 
day and preserves the world just as the five cosmic sacrifices. 


6. The world functioning as the manifestation of Creator’s self-devouring 


The JB places the description of the paiicdgni-vidyd and the twofold path in the 
part describing the ritual of agni-hotra. Explaining why the ritual should be 
performed, SB 2.2.4 presents the myth of Prajapati who, having created Agni, is in 
danger of being eaten by him. In order to avoid death, he has to create food for the 
hungry Agni, so he creates milk and performs the first act of agni-hotra. In the same 
way, the yajamdna, pouring the milk into fire, escapes death and preserves his own 
existence. 


E.g. RV 8.48. 

In SB 12.9.1.6, the seed is called annasya rasa. 

tasmin etasminn agnau vaisvd-nare ’har ahar devdh amrtam apas / somani 
rdjdnam /vrstim /annam /retas /purusath juhvati / . 
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The idea that a^ni-hoira frees the yajamma from death (identified with Agni) is 
repeated in almost every chapter of the JB’s description^^. The JB, however, does 
not analyse thoroughly Prajapati’s perspective, one which gives a wider 
metaphysical conte.xt to the cosmic and the human processes that constitute the 
cretited world. Now, 1 would like to look at the pai'icdgm-vidyd and the pity-ydna 
from this point of view. 

The way Agni and milk are created according to SB 2.2.4 entitles us to assume 
that in this act Prajapati manifests his own fiery interior: by heating himself, he 
produces Agni out of his mouth. This act may be interpreted as the act of blowing or 
speaking.^'^ Produced in an act of enkindling, milk appears also to be a form of 
fire.'*'* This is to say that both fire and milk are the parts of Prajapati that are 
identical with him and that manifest themselves in the creation. So, when Prajapati 
gives milk to fire, he actually kills and eats himself^’. 

The idea of Prajapati dying in the creative process is most explicitly expressed in the 
cigni-cayana myths of the SB, in which Prajapati does not extract milk or any other 
food out of himself, but, having created the world, he himselt becomes the food of 
Agni: he dies in order to be eaten by fire'*'. Here, besides the life-giving aspect of the 
food assuring the existence of fire, we can clearly see the aspect of food which is 
connected with death: in order to become food one must die, exactly as Prajapati did. 


JB 1.2: {he yajamdna becomes immortal when he offers agni-hotra. JB 1.5-6. the 
agni-hotra saves from two repeated dyings which are nights and days (day and night are 
embodiments of time, w'hich is identified with Agni, the death, in JB 1.12-14). JB 1.9- 
10: the agni-hotra frees from evil (identified with the death). JB 1.11: the agni-hotra 
gives immortality and freedom. JB 1.26-38: the agni-hotra pacifies different parts of the 
world, which are identified with the death. In JB 1.7-8, the agni-hotra assures the 
existence of the world. 

For the identification of Agni and the breath (prana), see SB 6.3.1.21. RV 1.66.1 
compares Agni, identified with dyus, to the prana. For the identification of Agni and the 
speech, see SB 3.2.2.13, 10.5.1.1 ff. 

In SB 2.5.1.3, the milk flows from the breast of the heated Prajapati which clearly 
shows the fiery character of this substance and its identity with Prajapati. In SB 6.1.3.1, 
out of heated Prajapati, water appears, which is to be understood as sweat. The identity 
of milk and water is also attested by BU 1.2.1-2 in the metaphor of churning water to 
prolce the cream that transforms itself into the earth. This metaphor goes back to t e 
Rgvedic descriptions of the rain generated during Soma pressing, which is described 
the metaphor of cream production, c.g. RV 9.110.8. 

See also SB 6.1.2.12, 7.f.2.1. 

SB 6.1.1 ff. 
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It is important to notice that SB 2.2.4 stresses that the death of" Fhajapati should 
not occur too early, before he exudes his eatable part. This means that Prajapati does 
not want to be the food of tire in his unmanifested form, he does not want to accept 
the situation when he, the Creator, is eaten by his creation, even though it is 
identical with him. 

But having created, out of himself, the food that is adequate for his swallowing 
manifestation, he will be able to devour himself .safely. In my opinion, the scheme 
of the pancdgni-vidya together with the Upanisadic pitr-yunu describes how the 
world functions ensuing this safe self-devouring of the Creator. Dead people who 
are the food of the world constitute the dead milky part of Prajapati who is killed 
and eaten by his fiery part. 

All the oblations of the pun<d}ini-vU/yd and piir-yunu sacrifices {amviam upas i 
sraddhd I dcdid person—Soma—rain—food—semen) can be identified with milk, 
which is the main oblation of the agni-hotra*^ They can akso be—as it has been said 
above—identified with Soma; it is worth noticing that JB 1.3-4 equates the agni- 
hotra with soma sacrifice. So the five sacrifices can be understood as the acts of the 
perfect agni-hotra in which the Creator, offering his milky/Somic part to his fiery 
part, saves himself from death.'*^ 


“’^For the identity of Soma and milk, see c.g. RV 9.34.3, 9.42 4 9 91 3 The 
identification of milk and rain see the above, note 39. For the identification of the seed 
and milk, see e.g. RV 3.31.10 (here we have also identification of both substances with 
Soma). According to SB 6.5.4.15, the pouring of milk into the ukha during the c^ni- 
parantees the presence of milk in the woman {lasmdd yosaycm payah). Not 
only milk in .he breasls is mean, here, bul also semen, because Ihe ukha also symbolises 
.he womb, which aceep.s semen see SB 7.1.1.41. The iden.itlea.ion of mii/toii Spas 
milk IS based on .heir idenlificalion wilh ram (see Bodewitz (1973: 117)) and wilh 

fd°.!!;^r “f Thu »f ^>4rf</M.and milk see above, nole 6. The 

idenlification of a dead pereon wilh milk is based on his idenlily wilh Soma 

I. would be_ inleresling lo find oul whelher Ihc five ninnas of ihc vaiawaua crealed 

in the rite could correspond to the five cosmir .iaf'rif: ^ a tu 

agni-hotra performed by Prajapati and whether them ' understood as the 

between pranas and^he five sacrifices. For sure the ‘^o«-':‘^spondence 

with Agni and the earth in the Veda The creation of the w ih 

conscculivepraims (seven no. five) is described in .he SB 10.5.3.1-12 (mnnnr-vdc- 
pjam-caksus-smlra-karman-agm). The analysis of .he possible correLndence 
belween Ihe pmcagm-vidya and the agm-cayana also needs separate invostigafion; here 
would only like to pom. out dial the number of .sacrifices corresponds to thinumber of 
layem and .ha every cosmic saenfi^ could be treated as the creation of one layer during 
which Prajapati is burnt by Agni and thus created once again. 
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I would like to stress the striking similarity between the SB’s myth about Prajapati 
blowing out fire which is identical with him and the JB’s initial description (1.1-2) 
of the yajiunana who, in the act of enkindling fire in the agny-adhana rite, creates 
his own self consisting of five life breaths (prana). In fact, it is the enkindled fire 
that is the yajamdna's self. In this very fire-self the yajamdna has to perform the 
agni-hotra in order to obtain long life and immortality after the death. In the same 
way, Prajapati enkindles himself as Agni and then has to redeem himself (nifJkrf) 
from his fiery self in the repeated acts of the cosmic agni-hotra.^^ 

1 think that it is here where we should look for the reason why, in every sacrifice 
of the pancdgni-vidyd, the creation of the oblation is described at length, whereas 
the existence of the succeeding fires is merely stated. Since Agni created in the first 
creative act constantly burns and poses a deathly threat to the Creator, who in turn 
has to assume the form of food satisfying the hunger of his eating part in order to 
avpid .self-annihilation. At the same time, the aim of this self-devouring is the 
preservation of life within the creation, life which manifests itself in the life-giving 
processes of the sun’s shining, of the generation of rain, food and semen, of the birth 
of the human being. The existence of the world thus understood becomes a kind of 
tight-rope act of the Creator balancing on the verge of life and death within the 
creation and on the verge of his total, absolute existence. 

The reference to the SB’s description enables us to discover one more semantic 
dimension of the pancdgni-vidyd and pitp-ydna sacrifices—a cognitive one. In SB 
2.2.4.3, it is said that the creative changes took place in Prajapati’s mind.**® So the 
eating part of Prajapati can also be interpreted as representing the subject of the 
cognition, the eaten one—its object. Thus, the five cosmic / afterlife sacrifices reveal 
the meaning of the successive subjective-objective acts undertaken by the Creator 
while he manifests himself in the world. They are performed only to confirm the 
identity of the subject and the object, as it is confirmed in the act of eating in which 
food becomes one with its eater. 


The similarities between the Prajapati and the yajamdna can also be seen in the 
description of thenast sacrifice performed by the human being, i.e. the funeral rite when 
a dead person becomes the food for fire. But at the same time he himself is fire, as the 
JB, BU and CU claim (tasydgnir evdgnir bhavati ...). This is to mean that, actually, he 
is at the same time the devouring and the devoured entity, exactly as the Prajapati is 
present both in the agni-hotra and the agni-cayana myths. Also, the bright Somic 
immortal form acquired by the deceased person after cremation corresponds to the 
immortal state obtained by the Prajapati when he avoided death by feeding Agni with 
milk (the agni-hotra myth), and to his revival after he was burnt by Agni and then stood 
up full of strength (the agni-cayana myth, see SB 6.2.1,7.1.2, 10.1.3.6.). 
tad evdsya manasy dsa / 
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Many issues analysed here need more investigation. 1 hope, though, that I have 
shown the importance of the metaphysical and the ritual contexts of the pancdgni- 
vidya and of its earlier, Rgvedic background, which, when taken into consideration, 
open new possibilities of interpretation. 1 would like also to draw attention to the 
fact that the Vedic thought resolves the problem of the Absolute and the evil 
differently to the Christian thought: here the most important attribute of the 
Absolute is its total freedom—even the freedom to be annihilated; the second one is 
his omnipotence to avoid the annihilation. Death in the world is just a manifestation 
of the Absolute’s freedom and omnipotence. It is not a curse but rather a blessing: it 
ensures the existence not only of the world but also of its Creator. 


SACRIFICE FIRE OBLATION 

Pancagni~vidyd 

1. heaven {asau loka) + faith (sraddhd) 
sun (ya esa tapati) + immortality [and] 

waters {ami-tam dpas) 

2. Parjanya/thunder- + Soma 

bolt (stanayitnu) 

3. earth + rain 

4. Man + food 

5. woman + semen 


-» Soma 
-* rain 

-* food 
-* semen 
■* Man 


Pitf-ydna 

1. fire 

2. gods 

3. earth 

4. Man 

5. woman 

PRAJAPATI = 
AGNI 


+ Man 

+ purusa-bhdsvara-varna 
[Soma] 

+ rain 
+ food 
+ semen 


-*• purusa-bhdsvara- 

varna [Soma] 

-► rain 
-*■ food 
-* semen 
Man 


PRAJAPATI = MILK 
dead PRAJAPATI 


PRAJAPATl, THE FIRE AND THE PAf^CAGNl-VIDYA 
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Vedanta Exegesis of Taittiriydpanisad l.\ 
HALINA MARLEWICZ 


Part I 

The purpose of this article is to give a concise exposition of chosen Vedanta 
approaches to the interpretation of one sruti from TU 2.1: satyam jnanam anantam 
brahma —‘Brahman [is] real, knowledge, infinite.’ 

The exposition will be primarily based on the thirteenth century treatise Prameya- 
mala—The Garland of Objects of Knowledge. More precisely, it is going to be 
confined to the sixth chapter of it, entitled Akhanda-vakyartha-bhanga—The 
refutation [of the view that] sentence sense!object [is] without parts.^ The treatise 
has been written by Vatsya Varadaguru (ca 1190-1275), a Visistadvaita writer of 
the post-Ramanuja period.’ Vatsya Varadaguru belongs to the little known period in 
the history of Visistadvaita, and his role and place in the process of adopting and 
precise formulating of exegetical principles and methods of his school is yet to be 
discovered. In the chapter Vatsya Varadaguru analyses the aforementioned sruti by 
way of polemics with the Advaita theory of akhanda-vdkydrtha. In the course of the 
discussion, when introducing the ideas of the opponent (or opponents), arguing with 
them and then giving the exposition of his views, Varadaguru’s approach to the 
exegesis of the TU 2.1 assumes more and more definite form. Before entering into a 
detailed analysis of the two approaches to the interpretation of TU 2.1, it seems 
necessary to introduce first the akhanda-vdkydrtha theory, which is the pivot of the 
discussion. 


' The akhanda-vdkydrtha formula is, to my understanding, used to describe a certain 
type of sruti which, due to specific understanding of the functions of its cor\stituents, is 
to actually convey a sense of a singular, unrelated thing as such, and to point to it as 
something which is without the second {advaita) and, consequently,, without any 
qualification. 

^ For more information about Varadaguru’s life and work see, for example: STARK 
(1990) and Thottakara (1990). 

Es.mys in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 61-70. 
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The akhanda-vakyartha theory in Advaita 

It is rather difficult to place the notion precisely in time, though it seems that the 
very designation begins to be used in the post-Sahkara period. The first Advaita 
thinker to use it was, most probably, Sarvajnatman (c.a. 900 C.E.). In his SS he 
states straightforwardly; 

‘We explain: those sentences—be it Upanisadic or secular—[which] 
cannot express a thing otherwise than as [something which is] without 
parts {akhanda), they all should proclaim [something] without parts 
{akhandd).'^ 

When applying the theory to the interpretation of the TU 2.1, Sarvajnatman adopts 
the following schema: 

(1) The word 'brahma', the subject-matter (sesi) of the sentence is the 
one and only thing to be indicated / defmiendum (laksya), and the 
remaining words (sesa, i.e. satyam, jndnam, anantam) are its indicative 
icvmsidefiniens (Jaksana).^ 

(2) Words indicative (laksana) of Brahman join with the word which is 
to be indicated/defined (laksya), but not with each other,^ 

(3) Words 'satya, etc.,’ have various objects as their scopes when 
taken in their primary senses. Therefore, in order to convey a unified 
sense, they adopt secondary meanings through the function of laksana 
(‘indirect indication, implication’).^ 


Sec, e.g. SS 1.148. yad vdkya-Jdtam atha vsda-siro-nivistam, yad vdpi laukikam 
akhandam apdsya ndnyat, saknoti vastu vaditum tad asesam eva. bruydd akhandam iti 
tu pratipddaydmah. 

See: SS 1.175.1-2: brahmeti sesi padam atra hi laksyam ekam, sesdni laksana- 
samarpanam asya kuryuh. 

See. SS 1.175.3—4. laksydrpanena saha laksana-vdci sarvam samgacchate. 

See: SS 1.177.3-4: satyddi-sabda-visaydh sabalds ... Idksanika-vytlir apiha tulyd. 
The words satyam... are supposed to undergo here the same process of interpretation as 
the words tat and tvam in tat tvam asi of ChU 6.7. The constituent words have to partly 
discard their primary meanings, which are considered to be incongruous with one 
another, and adopt the indirectly indicated sense, which is of course akhanda. This 
interpretative process, as explained by Sarvajnatman, is still more complicated,' and the 
intuitive (by no way exclusively logical or linguistic) method of attaining the required 
akhanda sense/object plays here a major role. The method of interpreting ChU 6.7 and 
TU 2.1 in the early Advaita has been researched by e.g.: Mayeda (1979) and Mayeda 
(1980-81), as well as Maximilien (1975) and Maximilien (1975/76). 
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(4) The process takes place in the following manner: first there arises the 
knowledge of words having the same case ending (samdnddhikarana- 
pada), secondly words are related as determinandum-determinans 
(visesya-vise^ana). In the decisive step, in order to avoid incongruity 
arising from this relation’, one has to adopt the indirectly indicated sense 
of a partless whole* **. 

One cannot claim, though, that first assumptions of akhanda-vdkydrtha theory were 
set forth by Saiwajhatman himself One can notice the traces of this interpretative 
approach already in Sankara’s (c.a. 820 C.E.) exegesis of the sniti TU 2.1. He seems 
to be the thinker who first specified its crucial points, summarised below: 

(1) The TU 2.1 sruti is meant to be a definition (indication) of Brahman^. 

(2) The three words: saty’a, etc., referring to detemiinants (ynsesanas,), 
have Brahman as something to be determined (visesyaY^. 

(3) Due to the determinants—thing to be deteimined relation, words 
satya, etc., having the same case ending, are co-referent 
(samdnddhikaranay'. 

(4) Brahman, as something to be determined with the three detenninants, 
i.e. satya, etc., is differentiated from other things to be detennined'^. 

(5) The purpose of the qualifications (visesanas), serving primarily as 
defining tenns (laksanas), is to exclude Brahman from direct 
expressing and define (indicate) it. 


’ This incongruity, according to the Advaitin, arises inevitably as the consequence 
of different semantic scopes of words used as determinans (visesana) and as the 
determinandum (visesya). 

** See SS 1. 196: sdmdnddhikaranyam atra bhavati prdthamya-bhdgdnvavah, 
pasedd esa visesanetaratayd pasedd virodhodbhavah, utpanne ca virodha eka-rasake 
vastimy akhanddtmake vrttir laksanayd bhavaty ayam iha jneyah kramah siiribhih. 

TUBh p. 443.5-6: satyam jndnam anantam brahmeti brahmano laksandrtham 
vdky’dm. 

TUBh p. 443.6: satyddini hi trini visesandrthdnipaddni visesyasya brahmamh. 

"TUBh p. 443.7: visesana-visesyatvdd eva satyadiny eka-vibhakty-antdni paddni 
samdnddhikarandni. 

“TUBh p. 444.1. satyddibhis tvibhir visesanaif viscsyanidnath brahtna 
visesydntarebhyo nirdhdiyate. 

TUBh p. 444.5: laksandrthatvdd visesandndm ... , and p. 452.3.- evam ... satyddi- 
sabda-vdeydt tan nivartakd brahmano laksandrthds ca bhavanti. 
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All these steps of the interpretation of TU 2.1 by Sankara are present in the later 
development of the method, which took a definite shape in the akhanda-vdkyartha 
theory. Sankara’s pupil, Suresvara (850 C.E.) follows his teacher in most of the steps 
enumerated above, supplying a methodological structure to Sankara’s interpretation'** 
The akhanda-vdkyartha theory as presented by Sarvajhatman contains features of 
Sankara and Suresvara’s approach. In the akhanda-vdkyartha theory, words of the 
sentence are also to stand in the relation of laksya-laksana (definiendum- 
definiens)'^. For the proper interpretation of the TU 2.1, the relation of 
determinandum-determinans (visesya-visesana) becomes secondary to the 
fundamental relation of definiendum-definiens {laksya-laksana). The theory 
propounds, as well, the requirement of the same case ending for words related 
secondarily as visesana and visesya in the sentence'^, and indicates the fact that 
visesana words have to, and do refer to one and the same object 
The visesanas indicate Brahman secondarily as the only object of the sentence, by 
excluding qualifications, contrary to those named by visesanas themselves, from 
Brahman’s nature. 

All these elements are present in Sarvajnatman’s method of interpreting the sruti of 
TU 2.1. An original contribution of Sarvajhatman seems to be the introduction of a 
partless sense/object of the sentence {akhanda-vdkyartha), attained through the function 
of indirect indication {laksand) as the conclusive step in the interpretative process. 


The akhanda-vdkyartha theory as introduced by Vatsya Varadaguru 

Varadaguru opens the chapter stating vehemently: 

But if they state [that sruti sentences, which are aggregates] of 
congruent words {satndnddhikarana-pada) communicate single, non- 
partial {akhanda) “essence” {rasa, here: the sentence-object) this is 
unwise, too, because they (— sentences) also like other sentences, have as 
their object inevitably [a thing which is] determined {visista-visaya).''^ 


'** See the long exposition of it in TUBhV 2.44-107 or NS 3 3 
Cf. SS 1.175.1-2 and TUBh p. 444.5-8. 

Cf. SS 1.196 and TUBh p. 443.6-7. 

”SS 1.175 and TUBh p. 443.7. 

PMa p. 13.1. yat tu samdnddhikarana-pada-samuddydtmakdndm akhanddika-rasa- 
pratipddakatvam dcaksate tad api mandam vdkydntaravat tesdm api visista- 
visayatvdvasyam bhdvdt. 
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Varadaguru, declaring: Mike other sentences’, presupposes that sruti can be 
compared to the sentences of ordinary usage, in so far as the object of words 
constituting a congruent sentence has to be somehow determined and because there 
is some kind of a dependence relation among the sentence constituents. Already in 
the first sentence of the chapter, we can notice an interesting feature of 
Varadaguru’s approach to the exegesis. He correlates the language of ordinary usage 
with that of sruti, at least with regard to how they convey their sense. 

This equal treatment of the praeterhuman sruti statement about the transempirical 
reality and of human sentences about the empirical reality is the foundation for 
Varadaguru’s statement: the TU 2.1 sruti does teach about the qualified Brahman. It 
is worthwhile noticing, as well, that this co-ordinate treatment of sruti and human 
languages is in accordance with Ramanuja’s contention that ultimately all words are 
Vedic.^^ 

After the introductory statement there comes the discussion about 
sdmanddhikaranya, its definition(s) and its scope. Congruence is considered by both 
Varadaguru and his opponent as an indispensable condition for this particular sruti 
sentence to convey its meaning, which is an important aspect of the discussion. 
What then this congruence is? 

‘Congruence,’ says Varadaguru, ‘is [thi« particular] functioning—with 
regard to one object—of words which have different causes of 
application.’^® 

In order to explain the meaning of this terse and not very clear definition, 
supposedly taken from grammarians, Varadaguru introduces a classification of 
words dividing them into three groups: 

(1) the first group contains isolated words which, as nouns and 
attributive adjuncts respectively, are synonymous, 

(2) the second group contains words which, as nouns and attributive 
adjuncts respectively, refer to different objects, 

(3) words which, as subjects and predicates, together refer to one [and 
the same] object.^' 

Out of these three groups, only the last one comprises congruent words, because 
‘predicates (visesanas) belong to (i.e. refer to) different objects and subjects 

’’ VAS § 21: vaidika eva sarve sabddh. 

^®PMa p. 13.5: bhinna-pravi-tti-nimittdndrh sabddndm ekasminn arthe vj-ttis 
sdmdnddhikaranyam. 

PMap. 13.10-13. 
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(visesyas) refer to one [and the same] object.Here we see that ‘different causes of 
words’ application’ is to simply mean that they, as attributive adjuncts, refer to 
different designates. Groups 1 and 2 contain isolated words which, on the surface of 
it, fulfil at least one of the conditions of samdnddhikaranya. They have the same 
case ending. They either refer to one object (group 1), or to different objects 
(group 2), but they do not constitute a meaningful unit. Only the third group, which 
contains words forming a phrase or a sentence, such as nilotpalam, are considered to 
be samdnddhikarana. 

It appears then that the above classification allows Varadaguru to modify the 
definition of sdmdnddhikaranya in order to give the notion a more precise sense. 
Therefore he says: 

‘Congruence is the functioning of words which are different 
determining terms (visesana) with regard to one [thing] to be 
determined (visesya).'^^ 

At this point there comes the objection of an Advaitin. He says: 

[That] congruence is a oneness of object (ekdrthatvd) was not 
disputed before. 

Having scrutinised alternative assumptions as to references of congruent words in 
the TU 2.1 sruti, the Advaitin concludes that the words 'satya, etc.’ can neither refer 
to attributes {visesana) nor to a thing determined by attributes, named by respective 
words {tat-tad-visesana-visista). The only acceptable position for him is that words 
'satya, etc.’ refer to a proper form (svarupa) of the sentence-referent. In order to do 
that, they neither enter into any sort of predicative relation (visesya-visesana) with 
the thing to be determined nor into the relation among each other (satyddiJabdd na 
parasparam sambadhyante, as Sankara explains in TUBh, p. 446)^^. 

Their aim and the reason for their usage is to exclude from Brahman’s nature the 
attributes which are negative counterparts of attributes which they, as attributive 
adjuncts, actually denote. Yet it does not follow that they attribute any qualities to 
Brahman, whether they be the ones denoted by the used attributive adjuncts or their 


PMa p. 13.16-17: visesanato bhinnarthdnam visesyatas cdikdrthandm. 

PMa p. 13.21. bhinna-vise^andndth sabddndm ekasmin visesye vfttis 
sdmdnddhikaranyam. 

PMa p. 14.3: sdmdnddhikaranyasya tdvad ekarthatvam avigUam. 

PMa p. 14.5: (samdnddhikarandni satyddi-paddni) na tdvad visesana-mdtra- 
pardni, visesandndm anekatvdd ekdrthatvdsiddhe. Cf SS 1.175, TUBh ij. 446, and 
below footnotes 27, 28. 
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counterparts. Their aim is to exclude Brahman from everything which possesses 
qualities related to the material world: 

“Here the word satya disperses the doubt that Brahman is the seat of 
modification, the word Jndna [disperses the doubt that it] is the seat of 
[inanimate] matter, the word ananta [disperses the doubt that it] is the 
seat of limitation. But it does not follow, that Brahman is possessed of 
properties which are opposite to these very attributes, because its 
nature is infinitely different.’^^ 

The earliest Advaita text in which one can trace this kind of an argumentation is 
Sankara’s commentary to this very sruti. In his analysis of TU 2.1, one can clearly 
discern similar phases of the argumentation. In his TUBh 2.1, he says: 

‘...The purpose of attributive adjuncts is primarily the serving as 
definiens (laksana), and, for certain, noi primarily [the serving] as the 
attributes (yisesana).' 

‘... Words "'satya, etc.,” are not mutually related with one another, in 
accordance with the rule of referring to another.^^ Therefore each and 
every word [which is] an attributive adjunct, regardless of one another, 
is related with the word brahman. Thus* Brahman is real. Brahman is 
knowledge. Brahman is limitless.’ 

‘... Words "satya, etc.,” have as their purport the excluding of such 
properties as “unreal, etc.” Therefore Brahman ... is not established as 
the thing to be determined.’^* 

To sum up, the structure of the first part of the chapter on the refutation of the 
akhanda-vdkydrtha theory shows some interesting features. Vatsya Varadaguru 


PMa p. 14.22-23: tatra satya-padam brahmano vikardspadatva-sahkdrii 
nivartayati, jhdna-padam jadatva-sahkdm. ananta-padah ca paricchinnatva ... na 
cditdvatd brahmanas tat-tad-vydvptti-rupa-dharmavattva-prasahgah brahma- 
svarupasydiva sakaletara-vydvrtti-rupatvdt. 

Cf. MS 3.1.22: gundndm ca pardrthatvdd asambandhah samatvdt sydt. —‘And the 
qualities being subservient to others, there is no relationship between them due to 
equality.’ 

TUBh p. 444.6: laksandrtha-pradhdndni visesandni na visesana-pradhdndny 
eva. ..., and pp. 445.1-446.1: satyddi-sabdd na parasparam sambadhyante 
pardrthatvdd visesydrthd hi te. ata ekdiko visesana-sabdah parasparam nirapekso 
brahma-sabdena sambadhyate. satyam brahma jhdnam brahmdnantam brahmeti, as 
well as p. 44S.2-3: ... satyddindm anftddi-dharma-nivrtti-paratvdd visesyasya 
brahmana ... aprasiddhatvdt. 
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devotes relatively much attention to scrutinising and interpreting the notion of 
sdmanddhikaranya. When we compare his treatment of sdmdnddhikaranya with that 
of the Advaitin(s) introduced in the article, or even that of Ramanuja, we notice that 
the notion seemed to constitute an important part in the approach to the 
interpretation of the TU 2 .1 by Varadaguru. 


For the Advaitin, congruence means the one and only object of the sentence. He 
presupposes that the most important part of the grammatical definition of 
congruence is the requirement that any congruent sentence has one object. 
Overshadowing thus the other part of the congruence definition, which poses the 
requirement that the words used have different causes of application (which simply 
means that they, as isolated words, have different referents), the Advaitin shifts the 
centre of gravity of the sentence discu.ssed to its subject. 

Such an Advaitic ‘tilt’, so to say, makes it possible to interpret the sruti, which is 
obviously saguna, as the one speaking of the unqualified {nirguna) Brahman (!). 
The word brahman is considered to be the core constituent of the sentence. All the 
other words gam their revelatory senses inasmuch as they are related to, or rather 
identified in their meaning with, the word brahman. 


Thus one can conclude that they all refer to the proper form (rvurunu) of 
rahman, because there is no relation between them, and because they do not 

^ **'^**^ designates (which are qualities). For the Advaitin, this is the 

fct step to understand the function of congruent adjuncts in a congruent phrase. 

acknowledging the fact that if the referent of all the 

all 'lev ■' would be senseless to use them 

„r ^ ^yoonynous. The Advaitin finds the way out. He says that 

ver! Wnfwhic? B-hL’s nature from 

everything which possesses qualities opposed to its nature. 

pr^ess’^Rr? Ad'^ v"'''" Varadaguru is a two-phase 

Snt' whkh s Brti ' " “o '’uve their positive single 

the attriiiut: fl'^ntf*: 

sa^nMuZanla. HeTndemtends h^ml 

words Thev are firef c t n ^ relation of dependence between 

pr:dtate?(^f::„fsTi:CeT:o L^^^^^^^ 

level of the sentence structure and secldR congruence on the 

(visifla-vifaya). He does not stess the 080 ^^ 0 ?^ “’’J'""' 

words. He concentrates on the fact that congruence is t^eT ending for all the 
nn<> th.ncT Ue. • .4 / congruence is the functioning with regard to 

one thing to be determined (visesyn) in the case of words which are different 

determining terms (nsesana). This aspect of samSnadhikara,ya allows him to 
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interpret the statement in agreement with the approach, represented by his school, to 
the nature of Brahman and its relation to the phenomenal world. 

The structure of the discussion on the akhanda-vakyartha theory as seen in Vatsya 
Varadaguru’s work does not allow us to identity Varadaguru’s probable opponent(s) 
as any of the Advaitins introduced in the first part of the article “The akhanda- 
vdkydrtha theory in Advaita’ above. It seems that the discussion was developed as the 
continuation of the Sn-bhdsya of Ramanuja, from which it was directly taken over.^"^ 
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1. Introduction 

Astoundingly little -work has been done on what might be called ‘Vedic 
anthropology’, especially if compared with the vast amount of literature on the so- 
called ‘Homeric man’ and analogical questions in connection with Egyptian or Old 
Testament evidence. This is lamentable in itself, but even more so because it makes 
the task of comparing these, and other, ‘indigenous anthropologies’, difficult.’ As an 
important item in such comparisons one would certainly have to choose the ‘heart’, 
for it is an obvious fact that expressions containing this word play a major role at 
least in the above mentioned cultures. The object of this paper is more modest, of 
course: it focuses on the use of heart language in the RV.^ First, I am going to 
present a phenomenological notion that is of great use, I believe, not only for our 
problem, but for the understanding of indigenous anthropologies in general. Next, 
there follows a survey of the ^gvedic material with a view to the proposed 
distinctions. Finally, by way of comparison, some Greek evidence is considered. 


2. Heart imagery: the concept of the felt body 


In dealing with words like ‘heart’, both dictionaries and special studies mostly 
distinguish between ‘literal’ and ‘figurative’ or ‘metaphorical’ usages. References to 
the anatomical organ make up the first group, all the rest is gathered under the 
second heading. This distinction, however, is insufficient; in particular, it tends to 


' 1 use this expression in analogy to ‘indigenous psychologies’, a term that is 
sometimes used with reference to psychological traditions which have developed 
independently of Western culture, as in Heelas-Lock (1981). 

^ To my mind, the best (though unfortunately quite short) study on this subject is 
still Renou (1958: 60 f). 


Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 71-83. 
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overlook the realm of the felt body where we have to do with entities that are 
invisible, but at the same time very concrete. 

Problems connected with the felt body have been one of the main fields of 
phenomenological research for a long time now, especially in France. But the most 
pertinent and systematic treatment of the structure of the felt body we certainly owe 
to the German philosopher Hermann SCHMlTZ who, following Scheler, 
terminologically distinguishes between ‘Leib’ (i.e. felt body) and ‘Korper’ (i.e. 
material body)—an elegant move which we cannot, unfortunately, imitate in 
English.^ The ‘Leib’ consists of what we feel in the area of our body. Normally, but 
by no means always, its extension roughly corresponds to the borders of the material 
body. E.g. if we hit our thumb with a hammer it may feel as big as a balloon, though 
the visible swelling is rather small. One result of SCHMiTZ’s investigations is of 
special interest for the present study, namely that the felt body is not unifonn but 
possesses a structure consisting of a number of more or less stable centres (called 
‘Leibesinseln’ by SCHMiTZ), one of which is located in the central breast region. 
The analogy to the Tantric teachings of cakras is of course quite obvious'*, and we 
will come to speak about it later. 

We use the word ‘heart’ not only while referring to the material body or to the felt 
body, but also in a way more or less detached from these usages which, for the sake 
of convenience, we may call ‘figurative’ or ‘metaphorical’. Still, to avoid intricate 
linguistic discussions, 1 would—in a common-sense manner—prefer to talk of non¬ 
concrete usages, whereas the first two are concrete in the sense that the objects they 
refer to can be directly touched, seen, etc., (material body), and respectively felt. In 
many cases, it is difficult to decide whether a given expression refers to the felt 
body or not. Take an adjective like ‘heart-rending’ for instance. I may use it in a 
wholly colourless way, so that ‘a heart-rending story’ would be equivalent to ‘a very 
sad story’ or the like; but the choice of the word may also be motivated by an actual 
strong, even painful sensation in the heart region. Probably, the majority of factual 
utterances lie somewhere in between these extremes.^ It can even be argued that 
sv6fy conscious mental act is necessarily accompanied by some engagement on the 
level of the felt body—but this is a philosophical question we do not have to bother 
about at the momeflt. What is important to note is the key role of the felt body in our 


^ Cf Schmitz (1965). 

'* Schmitz himself is well aware of this fact (1965: 298-304); he applies his theory 
to questions of heart imagery in (1969: 209-213) and (1996). 

^ On the process of transition from concrete to metaphorical senses cf. BUSSE 
(1991); the linguistically problematic distinction between literal and metaphorical 
meaning is defended as an element of the ‘intuitives Sprachgefuhl’ on p. 56 f. 
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three-level model, for it is the level of the felt body that is linked to both of the 
others and therefore guarantees the unity of the system.. 

Although the felt body is hardly ever acknowledged as ontological region on its 
own right outside of a rather limited group of phenomenologists, it has not totally 
escaped attention in other areas of research. Scholars of early psychologies are 
frequently pu 2 :zled by the seemingly ‘physiological’ language that is used in ancient 
texts, and try to deal with that fact in different ways. Thus, sometimes Indian 
psychological theories are described as ‘somatist’. The first to use this expression 
was probably none other than St. SCHAYER, namely in his paper ‘Ober den 
Somatismus der indischen Psychologie’ (1936).^ But it certainly would be an over¬ 
simplification, if this were understood as reducing Indian psychology to a branch of 
physiology. That trap is more clearly avoided by such expressions as ‘psycho¬ 
physical’ which one comes across quite often in Indological publications. They seem 
unfortunate to me as well, though, because they imply a primary division between a 
mental and a physical world, a view that is neither ontological ly nor historically 
correct. Other authors are content with taking over Indian terminology, employing 
concepts like ‘subtle’ (= suksma) and ‘gross’ (= sthula). That solution may be accepted 
as a first step, still the question is asked too seldom what these words actually mean. 


3. The Igt^gvedic evidence 


Let us now, after these general considerations, turn to the RV with a view to the 
question if all of the three levels of meaning discussed above really occur. The main 
word in the RV for ‘heart’ is hfd (with nom. and acc. sg. hardif. Besides, I am 
going to take into account some passages containing the much less common hfdaya, 
though the two expressions are not exactly synonymous.® This slightly simplifying 
procedure seems to be justified considering the preliminary character of this paper. 


* The same expression—in its English form ‘somatism’—was used by Dandekar 
(1941), who does not mention Schayer, and by Schayer’s pupil Arnold Kunst (1968). 

’’ For a discussion of the declination see SZEMERENYI (1970: 523-526). 

® The main difference between them is one of style. Generally speaking, hfdaya is a 
less poetic word that is largely confined to younger, ‘Atharvanic’ passages of the RV, 
and apparent differences in meaning are readily explained by this fact. Symptomatic for 
the lower status of hi'daya is the fact that it is never used in the context of Soma drinking 
or applied to gods—this holds true even for the AV, at least as far as anthropomorphic 
gods are concerned (we find a hfdaya of the Waters in AV 3.13.7, and of the Earth in 
AV 12.1.8, 35). 
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3.1. hf'd and hfdaya as anatomical organ 

The problem of the anatomical uses of hrd and hrdaya is not so easily settled as it 
might seem. The only clear reference to the anatomical organ is found in the late 
hymn RV 10.163.3b. Some passages point to the belief that the organ designated by 
the words in question is of vital importance; this can be deduced from the fact that it 
is depicted several times as aim of missiles, though these passages are not to be 
understood literally.’ We may add some medical passages where the heyrt is 
conceived as seat of certain illnesses: hrd-rogd^^ (1.50.11c), yaksnui (1.112.9; 
10.163.3b); numerous examples of this kind, and of anatomical uses in general, can 
be found in ihe AV. More interesting in our context, however, are anatomical uses 
showing that functions are attributed to hyd which are alien to our heart. In 
particular, it is the receptacle of the drunken Soma, a role it shares with uddrci'^ and 
jathdra, both commonly translated as ‘belly’.Probably this aspect of the Vedic 
heart is to be connected with the fact that the word hfd can etymologically be traced 
to an Aryan blending of two words: the Indo-European expression for heart {*ker-) 
and a similar word *gher- designating something like ‘bowels’'^; at least, this is the 
most plausible explanation for the irregular initial sound of the Vedic word. But it 
also has to be remembered that a close connection between the heart and the belly, 
or stomach, is attested in many languages.This kind of talk points to a basic level 
of anatomy where the interior of the human body is treated as a unity. It also seems 
that this conception is at least partly due to the structure of the felt body, for in 
normal circumstances the region of the breast and belly feels rather uniform. 


’ The Brahmans hit the hearts with the arrows (i.e. words) in their mouths: dsdnn- 
isun hftsvdso (RV 1.84.16c). Vanina’s words have healing powers even for a person 
with a pierced heart: utapavakta hj^daydvidhas cit (RV 1.24.8d). Agni is asked to hit the 
sorcerers in the heart: vidhya hfdaye ydtu-dhandn (RV 10.87.13d). 

For the meaning of this term cf. Filliozat (1949: 89 f.); Zysk (1985: 29). 

' ‘ We find uddra, suhard and hfd together in hymn 8.2.1, 5, 13. 

Another frequent location of the drunken Soma is the kuksi (mostly appearing in 
the dual). In spite of. the fact that also this word is traditionally thought to denote the 
belly, I will leave it out of discussion here, for more recent investigations by Jamison 
(1987: 71-81) have shown that probably the cheeks are meant. (But see the discussion 
in Bodewitz(1992).) 

Cf SZEMERENYI (1970: 519-523). 

E.g. in modem French (‘mal au coeur’ and the like). That this doctrine can also be 
found in classical Indian medicine is shown by Das (forthcoming: 590-593). (My 
thanks are due to Professor Das for allowing me to use his yet unpublished text.) 
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3.2. The heart as part of the felt body 


The clearest example for a usage of hf-d as part of the felt body can also be found 
in the context of Soma drinking. At RV 8.79.8c, Soma is implored not to frighten 
the poet, and not to ‘strike my heart with violence’ {md no hdrdi tvisd vadhih). The 
exact meaning of these words probably cannot be established. But that much seems 
clear that the Soma drink occasionally caused some uncomfortable sensation in the 
breast (or belly) region.'^ At this point, the frequent connections of heart and heat 
should also be mentioned that, although used in a rather figurative way, certainly go 
back to experiences in the felt body.'^ Also some examples of the construction sdm 
+ hfde, probably refer to the felt body {vide infra). Finally, the fact that, at two 
places, fear is located in the heart'^ can probably be explained by the fact that strong 
emotions are frequently accompanied by sensations in the area of the heart. Much 
more, numerous than ‘pure’ references to the felt body are borderline cases with 
more or less markedly metaphorical sense. 


3.3. Non-concrete usage 

In the vast majority of occurrences, hfd and hfdaya are used—at least partially— 
non-concretely, i.e. in none of the two senses discussed so far. The figurative usage 
of the two words cannot be analyse'd in detail here for that would entail a 
thoroughgoing interpretation of a great many single passages. Instead, I would like 
to present certain observations that may be helpful to future, more elaborate studies. 

First, let us consider a group of passages that show particularly well that there is 
no clear break between the three levels of usage analysed in this paper. I am talking 
of the construction sdm + hi'de, that most often is found in Soma contexts. Its sense 
in medical hymns is easily established, when the wish is expressed that healing 


Cf. the fighting Soma juices in RV 8.2.12: hftsit pitdso yudhyante^ durmdddso nd 
surdydm / udhar nd nagnd jarante H . Possibly, also the adjective suhdrda (RV 8.2.5) 
has to be seen in this light, according to Geldner’s interpretation: ‘Der ‘in seinem 
Herzen’jeden Soma gut vertragt’ (1951b: 282, n. 1). 

'^Cf. RV 10.34.9d, 95.17d. Blair (1961: 106) points to ‘a comparatively large 
number of passages in which an emotion of strong unhappiness is considered to be heat 
or flame in the body, particularly in the heart.’ 

’’RV 1.32.14b; 10.84.7c. 
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herbs may 'do the heart good’'^—this evidently refers to the material and probably 
also to the felt body of mortals. On the other hand, the same words are used when 
speaking of the effect successful poems and offerings are supposed to ha\e on the 
hearts of the gods. Here, the anatomical organ is rather out of question, at most a 
reference to the felt body may be included.''^ Finally, as to the interpretation of places 
where Soma is implored to be scirn hrde, both of these shades of meaning have to, 
in my opinion, be kept in mind in order not to reduce the overtones of the te.xt. 

The passages that deal w'ith the drunken Soma in the heart seem particularly 
concrete, but even they display a metaphorical dimension. This is because the word 
soma denotes the drink as well as the god; one could even argue that this distinction 
itself is hardly feasible for the Vedic texts. In any case, it is clear that the 
interpretation of Soma as god in a given passage entails a less anatomical 
understanding of its (respectively his) abode: the heart. The two examples may 
suffice to highlight the puzzling questions that arise when we take a closer look at 
some passages. Once it is said that the Maruts dwell in the hearts just like the 
drunken Soma juices*^: is the second term of the comparison really employed 
exclusively on the concrete level, as Geldner (1951a: 245) would have it? At least, 
at RV 1.179.5, it is even the ‘drunken Soma in the heart’ that is addressed as a god 
and implored to forgive.' ‘ In any case, the very comparison shows that the Vedic 
poets do not feel any fundamental difference in meaning between the heart as the 
container of Soma and the other senses of the word.'' 

Beside Soma drinking, and often connected with it, another vast thematic area in 
which heart language is used is poetry: the heart is involved in both production and 
reception of poems. In the process of poetry-making, the (human) heart is depicted 
either as instrument (instr.) or as locus of origin (abl.). There seem to be two ways to 


RV 10.97.18, 180.1; 10.186.1a: vdla d vatu bhesajuth sumbhu inayobhii no hrde I 
prd na dyuthsi tdrisat II . Interesting is the juxtaposition of sdm hrde and dram kdmdya 
in 10.97.18 which seems to.indicate that even in medical contexts "the non-concrete level 
is constantly present. 

RV 1.43.1c; 1.73.10b; 4.37.2a; 5.11.5b. In fact, we seem to have here one further 
example of the kind of semantic differentiation expounded by Elizarenkova (1995: eh. 1). 

1.168.3ab: somdso nd ye sutas trptamsavo hrtsu pltdso duvdsu nasate. 
imdm nu somam dntito hrtsu pitdrn upa bruve / 
ydt sun dgas cakrmd tdt su mrlatu pulukamo hi mdrtyah H 
Cf. also 8.48.12a. 

^^This presents some difficulties to .modem translators, as Renou’s rather awkward 
version of RV 1. ] 68.3ab shows: ‘Eux qui, tels des soma presses aux tiges rassasiees (d’eau, 
une fois) bus dans ies entrailles, (y) resident commes des bienfaiteurs,(1962: 24). 
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account for this state of affairs. First, it may be seen as a normal result of the 
conception of the heart as the vessel in which poems are, so to speak, prepared (this 
function of pots and the like is normally expressed in the instrumental case). 
Another possible explanation would be an independent origin of both aspects of the 
heart: the picture of the source of hymns could be based on the function of the heart 
as the container of Soma while the use in the instrumental case might be associated 
with analogous (and much more numerous) constructions with mdnas and other 
‘psychic’ entities. The second solution is favoured due to the curious fact that 
poems are said to come forth from the heart, but are never located in it.^^ 

The locative case of h^d is used in connection with poetiy, it is true, but only in 
contexts of its reception.^'* There, the wish is frequently expressed that the poets’ 
works be not ‘in’, but ‘close to’ the hearts of the gods—this seems to be the sense of 
the locative case in such passages, insofar as the songs are also meant to ‘touch’ 
(V^/jf^) the hearts of their addressees.^^ It has often been observed that poetiy thus 
establishes a relation between the hearts of its creators and those of the gods.^^ Let us 
just add the observation that this contact is asymmetrical even on the linguistic level. 

In some difficult passages the heart is the locus of experiences that go beyond 
normal poetry-making, and are rather associated with ‘mystic’ inspirations.^^ Here, 
the motif of light is used that plays such a truly prominent role in many traditions of 
mysticism. Kuiper (1960: 248-250; 1964/65: 123-126) has argued that this trait 
was inherited from an Aryan mystical tradition. In any case, it is the obvious 
historical starting point of later important developments. Some pertinent information 
concerning ‘The sun in the heart’ can be found in BODEWITZ (1991: 21-23). 

Somewhat simplifying, one can say that two dimensions of interiority are expressed 
by the non-concrete use of the heart words in connection with events we would 
classify as ‘mental’. Firstly, heart language is used as a signal that some process is 
going on ‘inside’ a person, i.e. that it is not outwardly observable.^® Secondly, 


As far as I can see, the only passage where an act of productive thinking (to use 
our language) is said to take place ‘in’ the heart is the late and the unconventional hymn 
RV 10.129.4cd: sato bdndhum dsati nir avindan hfdipratisyd kavdyo manisa. 

See n. 19 above. 

“RV4.41.1c; RV 10.91.13c. 

“ Cf, e.g. Dandekar (1938: 61); Gonda (1963: 281 f.). 

“ E.g. RV 6.9.6; RV 10.123.6; RV 10.177.1. 

28 

The term dntar, which is a key word denoting metaphorical inwardness in the 
Upanisads, is very seldom used in a similar way in the RV, the nearest parallel being 
probably RV 4.58.6: samydk sravanti sarito nd dhend antdr hpda mdnasd puydmdndh /. 
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something done ‘with the heart’ or happening ‘in’ or ‘close to’ the heart may entail 
strong (or, as we might say, ‘deep’) emotional or intellectual engagement on the part 
of the person; in this case, what has to be taken into account is the level of the felt body. 

As an instrument of ‘inner’ activities, the heart can be compared with several other 
words within the range of this semantic field, the most important ones being mdnas 
and krdtu. Of these, mdnas deserves special interest because of its importance for later 
psychological theories. As I said before, mdnas and hfd appear together several 
times,^’ and in certain contexts they seem almost interchangeable.^® A neat distinction 
according to which intellectual functions are attributed to the mdnas, and emotions to 
the heart, as some authors have attempted to demonstrate^', cannot be established on 
the basis of the RV.^^ Yet there is one trait of the heart {hi-d) that its rival does not 
possess and that, to a large degree, is responsible for its subsequent history. This is the 
fact that the heart ranges over all the three levels of reference dealt with in this paper, 
whereas the mdnas is almost exclusively confined to the metaphorical one, although 
some traces of the felt body level may be detected.^^ As a result, it is the heart which is 
especially apt to express the concept of an ‘inner world’ in spatial terms and therefore, 
in the RV, it is the seat of poetical fashioning and mystical events. The mystical 
function of the heart is elaborated further in the AV, and leads- to the well-known 
Upanisadic teachings of the cavity of the heart {guha) and the heart-ether (antar- 
hf-daya dkdsah) as the seats of the key entities of Upani§adic speculation (puru^a. 


^’RV 1.61.2c; RV 4.58.6b; RV 6.28.5b; RV 7.98,2c; RV 10.177.1b. In these 
passages both words are juxtaposed and appear in the instrumental case. The Avestan 
parallel Yasna 31.12 shows that this manner of expression belongs to the stock of Aryan 
poetical language. 

This can particularly well be shown by comparing passages where the root "^taks is 
used in connection with poetry making. We find this kind of fashioning combined with 
the instrumentals mdnasa (RV 7.64.4a), hrda (RV 1.67.4b), both of them (RV 
1.171.2b), and without any additions of this kind (RV 8.6:330). 

See Dandekar (1938: 62) and (1950: 138), and especially Velankar (1966). 

Cf. also Elizarenkova, who speaks of the ‘semantic syncretism of words dealing 
with various emotional and intellectual phenomena’ (1995:30f.), and Reat(1990: 123; 129). 

The diachronic question whether mdnas at one time did possess a more concrete 
value cannot be tackled here. It is tantamount to the problem whether mdnas or the 
Homeric term pevo^ is closer in meaning to the Indo-European ancestor, on which some 
remarks can be found in Schmitt (1967: 103-121). This author, while attempting to 
reconstruct elements of an Indo-European poetical language, regards the Homeric 
evidence to be closer to the common source in this respect. 
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atman)?^ Later history shows that expressions of this kind do not have to be 
understood as purely metanhorical, for they were included in systems of meditation, 
which display a great awareness of the felt body. Thus, in Tantric teachings an 
important position is attributed to the cakra in the region of the heart.^^ To be sure, 
these two notions represent but a small part of the richness of conceptions and 
meanings associated with the heart in post-Vedic literature, but they may suffice to 
credit the thesis with some probability that it is its functioning on three levels that has 
made the long career of the heart possible and it is certainly one of the (so to speak) 
subterranean leitmotifs of its history, a history that definitely deserv'es to be written. 


4. Some comparative remarks 


Because it may be interesting to observe how the heart is treated in another Indo- 
European poetic tradition I would like to close this paper with some remarks on the 
heart in the Homeric poems.^^ 

Homer uses three words commonly translated as ‘heart’: Kfjp, KpaSiTi, and fjxop. 
Although these are not exact synonyms, they may be treated jointly for the present 
purpose. In the majority of passages they are used in connection with mental events, 
of several kinds, but most frequently with those of emotional character. As JAHN 
(1987) has shown in a painstaking study, in many cases the heart words are used not 
to convey additional information, but for the sake of metre.^’ Still, there is also a 
considerable number of pregnant uses that can be roughly grouped in the same way 
as was done for the RV above. Events thus underscored are (a) private (as opposed 
to ‘commonly observable’), and / or (b) occurring with exceptional intensity. There 
is, however, one fundamental difference in the way the heart is connected with 


^'‘Cf.GONDA (1963: 283 f.). 

Some information on this question is provided by KiEHNLE (1997), who furthermore 
discusses influences of Tantric heart language on the medieval bhakti literature. 

^*The first candidate for a comparison; the Avesta, unfortunately offers but meagre 
material. In the Homeric epics, on the other hand, the material is abundant, and classical 
scholars have been discussing questions of ‘Homeric psychology’ for more than 200 
years now. An overview of the discussion can be found in Jahn (1987: 124-181). 

This holds true as regards other members of the ‘Wortfeld Seele-Geist' as well. 
Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that Jahn’s conclusions are somewhat overdrawn. 
For the critique cf. van DER Mue (1991). The ^gvedic material is too small to venture 
similar contentions. The data for the root 'itaks (cf. n. 29 above) suggest, however, that 
the usage of hfd is not a mere question of semantics. 
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mental events in both groups of texts. Whereas in the RV the heart features almost 
exclusively as instrument, object or place, the heart of the Homeric heroes plays a 
much more active role. It appears in the nominative case in about forty-one per cent 
of all occurrences and is frequently depicted not so much as an organ in the ordinary 
sense, but rather as a partner of the person it inhabits. Several times this 
independence finds its expression in uncontrollable beating—a feature that, 
curiously enough, is (almost?) totally missing in the RV.^* Thus, in spite of some 
general structural similarities the pictures of the heart drawn by the Vedic poets and 
by Homer differ considerably. Nevertheless, the Greek evidence may present a 
background for some otherwise unparalleled Vedic passages.^’ 

Deeper insights, however, would require a full-scale comparison of the respective 
psychological vocabularies and their usage, which would undoubtedly be a fruitful 
task, yet one whose realisation has to be preceded by some fundamental research on 
the Indological side first. 


Monteiro (1973: 157) claims it to be utterly absent from the RV, but the difficult 
passage RV 5.44.9c {dtra nd hdrdi kravandsya rejate) most probably does refer to the 

trembling of the heart. Even so, the scarcity of this feature in the RV_in view of the 

many occurrences of heart words is striking. An overview of expressions connected 
with the beating of the heart in several Indo-European languages can be found in 
Toporov (1973: 144-148). 

” Let us take the interesting verse RV 8.100.5 as an example (Indra speaking): 
a ydn md vend druhann rtdsyam ekam aslnam haryatdsya prsfhe / 
manas cm me hfdd dprdty avocad dcikradan chisumantah sdkhdyah H 
Uaving aside several problems connected with it (e.g. does the sandhi hrdd represent a 
dative or ablative; accordingly, does the manas speaks ‘to’ or ‘out of the heart?’), I 

attention to the specific situation in which the 
^ depicts himself: he is alone (ekam). And it is easy to see that on 

Itrdevr- f“"<l (and perhaps a third) enti^ is a valuable 

iSal ‘diaZr^^V by means of an 

omS imd, ® r- I, q«a>ions-lncluding the special 

si^hlh, 1 h H entities are credited with The faculty of 

vfeld much ""b a brilliant study by PELUCCtA (1990). The RV will not 

c „ sJT ,h "lalenal for a comparison, however, because the above verse is, as far as I 

m ;h . '' c be found in it; but it might be interesting to have a 

look at the Indian epics from a similar angle. 
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The Markandeya-Episode in the Sanskrit Epics and Purdnas 

HORST BRINKHAUS 


Whenever the Rsi Markandeya is mentioned in epic and Puranic literature, it is his 
particular longevity which is regularly emphasised. Thus he is usually characterised 
as dirghdyus, bahu-varsa-sahasrdyus and similar; and in the MBh it is even pointed 
out that nobody else lives longer than Markandeya except the god Brahma.' Thus 
Markandeya was consulted as the only human being who could, as an eye-witness, 
report on the complete development of mankind and even on total cosmological 
processes in the sense of the prabhavdpyaya, i.e. the cyclical genesis and dissolution 
of the world. Markandeya is known as the only human being to have survived a 
pralaya process, i.e. the universal destruction by fire and water at the end of a 
kalpa\ and he is the sole witness of the succeeding period of total cosmic dissolution 
during which he experienced a self-revelation of the supreme god. 

It is this event which most clearly defines Marka^id^ya’s role, and his detailed 
report on it is known as the ‘Markandeya episode.’ It is about the development of 
this episode, which has been handed down to us in a number of different versions, 
that 1 am now going to present my observations. 


1. The Maha-bhdrata version 


The Mahd-bhdrata has devoted to Markaiid®y^ ® long passage within the 
Aranyaka-parvan, the Mdrkandeya-samdsyd-parvan? The presents didactic 


* In MBh 3.180.5 he is called bahii-vatsara-Jivin, in 180.40 bahu-varsa-sahasrin 
and in 186.2 he is addressed by Yudhisthira with the words; 
ndike yuga-sahasrdntds tvayd dfstvd mahd-mune / 
na cdptha samah kascid dyusd tava vidyate / 
varjayitvd mahdtmdnam brahmdnam parame-sthinam U . 

^ As a whole it comprises MBh 3.180-221, but in the present connection only the 
first part, i.e. adhydyas 180-189, is of particular interest. 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion andZiterature, pp. 87-98. 
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instructions there about quite a wide range of themes: among them are general 
topics such as questions of karman causality or of the greatness of Brahmins. More 
specifically, and with a hint at his longevity, he is requested to talk about the history 
of mankind and also about cosmological processes. 

With regard to the anthropological question, Markandeya reports that originally 
human beings were holy and even comparable to Brahma, but later lust and anger 
crept in, men were deserted by the gods and thus they degenerated and started to 
perpetrate evils (181.11-20). The legend of the Deluge, which is presented by 
Markandeya, not immediately, but soon afterwards {adhyaya 185), and in which it is 
reported that almost all creatures were drowned, seems to be introduced as being a 
consequence of that development of mankind, i.e. as a radical method of 
regenerating the human race simply by replacing it. 

Concerning the cosmological processes, Markandeya explains the yuga and kalpa 
system as a part of the w'xdti prabhavdpyaya theory (186.17-55 and 188.5-84). Out 
of his own experience Markandeya can give an account of the course of a pralaya in 
which the whole world was burnt and afterwards inundated, resulting in a sole 
primeval ocean (ekdrnava), mythologically regarded as the beginning of a ‘night of 
Brahma’ (186.56-76). During this period of dissolution Markan(^eya had once 
experienced a theophany in which a divine child revealed himself as the supreme 
god (186.77-187.55). 

As far as the theological aspect of the whole passage is concerned, it falls into two 
main parts. 

In the first part, where Markandeya reports on the development of mankind 3 S 
well as on the pralaya process, he does this with a clear and exclusive attachment to 
the god Brahma. Markandeya is described as a devotee of Brahma, who is explicitly 
defined here as the supreme deity.^ 

In the subsequent part, by distinction it is Narayana who reveals himself as the 
highest god and ruler of all cosmic events (186.77-187.55). Here the episode runs as 
follows: 

After the pralaya Markandeya is fearfully drifting about in the empty 
primeval ooean, until he finally discovers a child with a sri-vatsa on 
his breast. The child swallows Markandeya and shows him the whole 
world in his belly. Markandeya emerges through his mouth again, and 


Esp. in MBh 3.186.2 23 Brahma is constantly named as the supreme god 
(parame-sthin, loka-guru, sarva-loka-pita-maha, svayam-bhu. sarva-bhutesd) and 
patron of Markandeya, and in the pralaya report (186.56-76) it is solely Brahma who is 
involved in the cosmic event and finally retires to rest. 
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this time the divine child grants him an ample self-revelation. He 
declares himself to be Purusa-Narayana, unknown even to the gods, 
though identical with Visnu, Brahma, Indra, etc. As Sesa he supports 
the world, as Varaha he lifts the earth from the bottom of the ocean, 
and as the horse-headed ocean-fire he destroys the world. In a plain 
allusion to the Bhagavad-gita* an identification with Vasudeva-Kfsna 
is at least hinted at. After that the god again emphasises his identity 
with Brahma as one of his manifestations in which he sleeps during the 
phase of dissolution and will afterwards create the world anew. 

After concluding his report Markandeya declares to his audience, the Mahd- 
bhdrata heroes, that it was Janardana who had revealed himself at that time and that 
he is now living among them as Govinda. 

The fact that Narayana appears as a child in this self-presentation is not explained. 
J. W. LaiNE, however, seems to be right in postulating a particular ‘charm’ in this 
‘juxtaposition of the images of the seemingly helpless child and almighty God.’^ 
There is no hint whatsoever in the text that the child should be regarded here as a 
symbol for divine play with the universe {lUd). This is indirectly confirmed by the 
fact that immediately after his report Markani^eya speaks of a sort of divine play 
which now refers to Narayana’s activities on earth as Kfsna. This observation 
corresponds exactly to the results of a study by Bettina Baumer to be found in the 
first part of her dissertation on the term lUd particularly in epic Sanskrit literature.^ 


2. The Brahma-purana version 


The second version of the Markandeya episode in the Brahma-purdria is almost a 
copy of that in the Mahd-bhdrata? Nevertheless there are characteristic differences. 
In particular, the pralaya report of this version has been adjusted to the subsequent 


'* MBh 187.26 = BhG 4.7 (the famous vqtsq yaddyadd hi dharmasya gldnir ..., etc.). 

*Laine(1989: 263). 

* Baumer (1969: 53): ‘Die Verbindung von Hid mit der Schopfungsvorstellung 
scheint, was die visnuitischen Quellen betrifft, sekundar zu sein: zuerst sind es die Taten 
Visnus als avatdra und die Tatsache seines gnadigen Herabsteigens, die als sein Spiel 
empfunden werden.’ 

’ BrP 52.4-56.57 agrees largely with MBh 3.186.60-187.47; for a concordance of 
the two versions see BrP (1987: 816). 
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text; on the one hand, the Brahma of the Maha-bharata version has been explicitly 
replaced here by Visnu, though by name only and not otherwise,*^ and an advance 
notice of the theophany subsequently to be narrated has been interpolated (52.11- 
15b). On the other hand, the designation purusesa for the god as well as for the fig- 
tree in this interpolation points to a Saiva background and thus already refers to a 
Saiva addition at the end of the whole episode, where Hari (Visnu) is explicitly 
identified with Isvara (Siva) and the story is related to a Siva-linga with the name of 
‘Markandeyesvara’ in order to bestow on it its specific salutary significance,(56.63- 
72). In fact, these two sectarian innovations may even be presumed to represent two 
different redactional stages of development for this passage of the Brahma-purana. 

In the report on the theophany, the Supreme Person (purusottama), who appears 
as a child to Markandeya and only relatively late in the passage calls himself 
Narayana,’ is again identified with Visnu,'*^ but this time also explicitly with Kfsna 
(53.31), whereas he is clearly distinguished from Brahma who is said not to 
understand the true nature of the supreme god.' ’ 

The contrast between the divine child and the old Brahmin Markandeya is 
expressly emphasised by the insertion of a small scene (53.19-24). 

Here the divine child calls Markandeya a tired boy'^, on top of that 
using his name, which again is improper according to Dharma-sdstra 
rules. Markandeya promptly reacts to this impoliteness with an 
outburst of anger; but this is simply ignored by the child. 


*The MBh iMa 3.186.76; 

tatas tarn mdrutam ghoratii svay a m - b hur manu-jddhipa / 
ddi-padmdlayo devah pitvd svapiti bhdrata // 
appears in^rP 53.12c-13b as 

tatas tarn mdrutam ghoram s a v is nu r muni-sattamdh / 
ddi-padmdlayo devah pitvd svapiti bho dvijdh U . 

’ In BrP 56.48cd; aham ndrdyano ndma sahkha-cakra-gadd-'dharah H . 

'” BrP 54.23 is more important in this respect than BrP 56.14, which is taken from 
MBh 3.187.5 and where the god identifies himself with several gods like Visnu, 
Brahma, Indra, etc. 

" In Markandeya’s hymn to the supreme god (BrP 55.11-35), he says in 55.32c-33a; 

yat te rupam param deva kuta-stham acalam dhruvam H 
brahmddyds tan na jdnanti ... 

vatsa srdnto 'si bdlas tvam (53.19a). 
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Finally, the question why Narayana appears before Markan^eya in the shape of a 
child, is explicitly raised by Markandeya in this version,'^ but in the text that 
follows there is no answer whatsoever to this question. In any case, there is again in 
the whole passage not the slightest allusion to play with the world by the divine 
child in the sense of //7a. 


3. The version of the Hari-vamsa^ Matsya-purdna and Padma-purdna 


The third version of the Markandeya episode belongs to a longer parallel passage 
which is shared by three different works, the Hari-vamsa, the Matsya-purdna and 
the Padma-purdna}'^ These three passages correspond to each other to such an 
extent that we can confidently count them as slightly different variants of one single 
text version. 

Shortly before the Markandeya episode of this version the parallel passage 
contains another pralaya account,'^ but this time it is completely separated frcHTt 
Markandeya: he is not the narrator here nor is there any explicit link to Markandeya 
in the text, but instead it is even stated at the end of the passage that there is nobody 
in the world who has seen, who can tell or who knows about the pralaya process 
with the single exception of the highest god. 

Thus, the Markandeya episode here comprises the mere report of his experience of 
the divine self-revelation during the cosmic dissolution. Markandeya twice 
addresses the mysterious person whom he meets alone in the ocean. The god 
appears before him in two different shapes: first as the sleeping ‘Primeval Person’ 
(ddi-purusa) and afterwards as a sleeping child. In order to remove his perplexity 
the Purusa first shows him the whole world in his own belly and afterwards the 
divine child grants him a long oral self-revelation. Right from the beginning the god 


BrP 56.6ab: iha bhiitvd sisuh sdksdt kirn bhavdn avatisthate / . 

‘‘'The first part of the HV passage (Appendix 1.41, lines 1-574), has a parallel in 
MtsP 164-171 and in PdP 5.36-37. The Markandeya episode comprises lines 184-303 
of the HV App. 1.41, corresponding to MtsP 167.13-67 and PdP 5.36.88c-143. 

HV App. 1.41, lines 96-151, corresponding to MtsP 165.19-166.21 and PdP 
5.36.46-73. 

HV App. 1.41, lines 156-157 (corresponding to MtsP 166.23c-f and PdP 5.36.75): 
na drasid ndiva vaditd na jndtd ndiva pdrsvatah / 
na sma vijndyate kascid yte tarn devam uttamam H . 
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introduces himself as Narayana-Brahma,'' and during his long speech he describes 
himself as having many other different manifestations and functions as creator and 
destroyer of all beings, pradhdna and puru.sa, and so on. In spite of echoes of the 
Bhagavad-gild'^ there is neither an explicit identification with Vasudeva-Kpstia nor 
otherwise with Visnu. 

The idea of the shape of a divine child is taken up and pointedly used here in two 
different ways. 

On the one hand, we find the same impolite addressing of the old man by the child 
and the same angry reaction by Markandeya as we have seen in the BrP version, but 
here this scene is even extended: the divine child again calls the old Brahmin his 
exhausted child and claims to be his creator, since in former times it had granted 
him to his real father Ahgiras as his son.'*^ 

On the other hand, this is the only version known to me where the topic of 
playfulness seems to be traceable as the motive for the appearance as a child: in the 
present version the child is characterised as ‘playing in the primeval ocean’,*” and 
the same idea of the solitary playing child is even expressed a second time in the 
reading of the MtsP text.^' 

Thus, for this version only, D.R. Ki.N’SLEY may be right, when he points out that 
the idea of playing is meant here as essentially going together with the idea of the 
manifestation as a child.^^ 


4. Markandeya and the Flood myth 

In the three versions of the Markandeya episode treated so far, the story referred 
exclusively to the pralaycf process at the end of a kalpa. Apart from this traditional 


’’The spefech starts with aham ndrdyano brahmd... (HV App. 1.41, line 258 and 
parallels). 

Thus e.g. when the god calls himself the best of different classes of beings and 
things: cf. particularly the HV line 261 {aham aindre pade sakra rtiindm api vatsarah) 
with BhG 10.22b (devdndm asmi vdsavah) and 10.35d (ytundm kusumdkarah) and the 
HV line 263 {bhujam-gdndm aham sesas tdrksyo 'ham sarva-paksindm) with BhG 
10.29a {anantas cdsmi ndgdndm) and 10.30d {vainateyas ca paksindm). 

” HV App. 1.41, lines 232-247, and parallels. 

HV App. 1.41, line 249 (and parallels): ekdrnava-gatam kridantam. 

MtsP 167.32c: avyagrah kridate. 

Kinsley (1979: 3). 
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Strand, however, there was another variant in which Markandeya survived the 
transition merely from one manv-antara to another. 

E.xcursus: According to a pertinent passage to be found in several Puranas and 
belonging to what W. KiRFEL compiled under the title of Purdna-panca-laksanaP 
one kiilpa comprises 1,000 mahd-yugas and corresponds at the same time to a 
sequence of fourteen manv-antaras (of 71 niahcl-yugos). Particularly in the HV/BrP 
version of that parallel passage it is said that the transition from one Manu-era to the 
next is bound up with samhara and samhhava^^ and that only gods and the Seven 
Rsi% survive that inundation of the world, whereas at the end of a kalpa all creatures 
arc consumed by fire and finally are absorbed by Hari-Narayana.'^ Unfortunately, 
however, the passage in question does not contain any further details about the 
transitional process between the mgnv-antaras. 

Nevertheless in a quite different Puranic passage, i.e. in the outer frame-story of 
the entire MtsP, there is a short account of a cosmological process which could be 
taken as intended to fulfil exactly that need.’* In fact this text explicitly combines 
the manv-antara transition with the Flood myth, well-known from older sources,^’ 
though it describes the transition along the lines of the pralaya at the end of a kalpa 
known, e.g. from the description in the MBh (3.186.56-76) mentioned above. It is 
said in the MtsP passage that together with the Vedas and Puranas only particular 
gods, the river(-goddess) Narmada, and among human beings solely Manu, 
traditionally the main figure of the Flood myth, with the help of his ark, and 
expressly now also Markandeya, survive the catastrophe. Thus the clear distinction 
between the pralaya account and the Flood myth, which had been maintained in the 
MBh, has been obscured in the MtsP. 

As a matter of fact, in the older versions of the myth of the Flood and Manu’s ark, 
which are to be found already in the Sata-patha-brahmana and, as was mentioned 
above, in the Mdrkandeya-samdsyd-parvan of the MBh, there was no trace at all of 
the concept of manv-antaras and their transition.^® After, however, the Flood myth 


Kirfel (1927), 3. Abschnitt: manv-an(ara (254-283). 

^^Kirfel( 1927), 272.83cd: 

manv-antaresu samhdrdh sarhhdrdntesu sambhavdh. 

“ Kirfel(1927) 272.85-88. 

MtsP 1.12-2.20. 

’’ A German translation of the MtsP passage together with a collection of further 
important versions of the Flood myth is presented in Hohenberger (1930: 4—24). 

^®The Brahmana version (SatBr 1.8.1.1-10) tells only of an unspecified Manu who 
once survived the deluge; thus the whole event took place within the life-span of one 
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had once been conceived in the frame-story of the MtsP as a transition from one 
manv-antara to the next and also Markandeya had explicitly been mentioned in that 
context, the story was taken up and finally narrated at greater length by Ksemendra 
in his Dasdvatara-caritaP The tale runs there as follows. 

Manu is warned by Visnu in the shape of a fish that yuga-samksaya 
has already started and the kalpa will end soon (30-31), and in order to 
survive the coming pralaya catastrophe he is advised to construct an 
ark. Then there is given a proper pralaya account, including the 
universal conflagration by the samvartaka fire which is finally 
extinguished by the flood (34-39); yet Manu’s ark wondrously 
remains intact and is safely drawn by the fish over the ocean. 

By that time Markandeya awakens from deep meditation and wonders 
where the world has gone. He is dragged away by the flood, meets 
Manu’s ark, but cannot get hold of it and again drifts about in the 
water. Finally he sees a dark-skinned boy, but immediately is 
swallowed by the child and finds the whole world in his belly. Later on 
Markandeya is set free through the child’s mouth, and now he secs 
Brahma sitting on a lotus which has grown out of Visnu’s navel, 
getting ready for the next creation of the world. 

Though there is no longer any mention of the transition between manv-antaras in 
this version, most of the other elements which were present in the short version of 
the MtsP frame-story are again combined here: there is the blending of the Flood 
myth with the pralaya concept, this time clearly and exclusively referring to the end 
of a kalpa, and there is again the involvement of Markandeya in this scene. The 
Markandeya episode, however, which is obviously taken up from the older tradition 
introduced before, appears here considerably reduced to only the first part, since the 
second confrontation between Markandeya and the divine child is omitted in this 
version and thus there is no longer any self-revelation of the god. Evidently the 
theological interest which seems to have been central in the older versions of that 


and the same person: there was no transition from one Manu to another as different 
rulers of their respective eras which is the basic idea of the manv-antara concept. The 
version of the MBh (3.185) resembles the Vedic version, though Manu is here already 
called vaivasvata, but again there is no mention of a second Manu. Again it is only this 
Manu who with the help of an ark and together only with the Seven survives the 
destruction of the worlds by inundation, ‘the washing entirely away of the worlds’ 
{sarhpraksdlana ... lokdndm, 3.185.29). 

DAC 1.18-59 (ed. 1891), German translation in Hohenberger (1930: 20-24). 
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episode has lost its importance in the meantime, and other aspects inspired the later 
author nevertheless to repeat the story. Thus, in the present version there was 
probably more interest in the narrative effect of a further actor illustrating the 
painful circumstances of the catastrophe: Markan(^eya’s desperate efforts to get hold 
of the ark from outside until he gets water into his nose and finally has to give up his 
endeavours are told here in considerable detail and in quite a vivid and realistic style. 


5. The version of the Bhdgavata-purana 


The same shortening of the Markan^eya episode mentioned for Ksemendra’s 
Dasdvatara-cariui is to be found again in another Puranic version, that of the 
Bhdgavata-purana. However, before 1 go deeper into this, I should like to say a 
word about the specific view of the events of the Flood in relation to the pralaya 
process presented in this Purdna. Both are described in quite different passages in 
the Purdna,^^ but still they belong to one and the same systematic conception: 
together they are said to form a scheme of two pralaya stages which are 
terminologically distinguished as naimittika-° and prdkptika-pralaya, the former of 
which takes place at the end of a kalpa^ or ‘Day of Brahma’, whereas the latter 
denotes the end of a para, i.e. of Brahma’s full life-time (12.4.3-6). A detailed 
account of a naimittika-pralaya is presented in 8.24, and this process is described 
there in the sense of the Flood myth, i.e. as a mere inundation without any 
conflagration and inclusive of the motif of an ark in which king Satyavrata, 
explicitly said to be reborn in the present manv-antara as Manu Vaivasvata, 
survives the catastrophe. A description of the second and much more radical 
pralaya type is to be found immediately after the systematic treatment of the two in 
12.4.7-22. This presentation of ihe prdkptika-pralaya now follows exactly the lines 
of the older pralaya accounts previously conceived for the end of a kalpa. 

Shortly after that pralaya treatise and obviously as a supplement to it, a sceptical 
question is raised by Saunaka as to how to rate the old rumour that Markandeya 
claims to have passed through a pralaya process and to have witnessed a self¬ 
revelation of the supreme god during the period of dissolution (12.8.1-5). As a reply 
the Suta starts to narrate Markandeya’s biography. During the first six manv-antaras 
he lived as an ascetic and as a devotee of Visnu-Narayana. Finally in the seventh, 
i.e. the present manv-antara, Hari in his double incarnation as Narayana and Nara 


The Flood myth is included in skandha 8 and the pralaya account in the 
concluding 12. 
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paid him a visit in his dsrama and granted him as a favour an insight into the visnu- 
mdyd (12.8.6-9.9). Soon after that Markandeya, while meditating at his dsrama^ had 
the following vision: 

A heavy rain inundates the earth and finally the whole universe. 
Markandeya floats about for huge periods of time, until he detects a 
child in the ocean. While curiously approaching, he is immediately 
drawn into the belly of the child, observes the whole world therein, 
and comes out again. After that he finds himself again sitting in his 
dsrama (12.9.10-34). 

Thereafter the text narrates that Siva was impressed by Markandeya’s deep 
devotion to Narayana and he granted him a lifetime and fame up to the end of the 
kalpa (12.10). 

This rendering of a part of the old Markandeya episode is more to be judged as a 
rejection than as an adoption. Markandeya’s experience of a pralaya process is 
reduced here to a mere vision, a daydream. Already from the specification of his 
life-span within one kalpa it is clear that he cannot have passed through a pralaya in 
reality, and Markant^eya’s vision is explicitly reported for the present manv-antara, 
i.e. the middle period of the present kalpa. Another change, however, namely that 
the pralaya process in Markanc^eya’s vision corresponds to a mere deluge without 
any conflagration, follows logically in this work, in accordance with its specific 
view of a naimittika-pralaya. Finally, the theological message of the Markandeya 
episode is once again cut down: Markani^eya gets the demonstration that the world 
IS maintained in the body of Visnu-Narayana, but the whole self-explanation of the 
divine child is left out. 

The conclusion of the story, in which Siva comes into the picture, may perhaps 
have been stimulated as a reaction against the inclusivistic attempt of the Brahma- 
purdna to postulate the Markandeya episode as a sanctification story for a Siva- 
hnga called mdrkandeyesvara. In any case, here in the Bhdgavata-purdna Siva 
explicitly supports Markandeya as an eminent devotee of Narayana. 


6. Tvtro versions within the Skanda-purana 

Within the voluminous collection of disparate Mdhdtmya and other texts that goes 
under the title of Skanda-purana,^^ to my knowledge, there are two quite different 
versions of the Markandeya episode presented in two separate passages. One is to be 


31 


Cf. Rocher (1986: 228-229). 
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found in the Purusottama-ksetra-mahaimya of the Vaisnava-khanda (2.2) and the 
other in the Reva-khanda of the Avantya-khanda (5.3).^" 

In the first version (in 2.2.3) it is related how Markandeya, who is called ‘seven- 
kalpas old’ (sapUi-kalpdyuh, v. 3), is floating about in the ‘ocean of dissolution’ 
{prolaydrnave, v. 4), until he meets Narayana-Visnu-Govinda in the shape of a 
child, who shows him the whole world in his belly. Again afterwards there is no 
self-revelation of the supreme god, and the story ends with the prophecy that 
Markandeya after the new creation of the world will stay in the Purusottama-ksetra, 
as a devotee of Siva, who is identified with Narayana. Though it is not explicitly 
stated in the text, the story seems to be meant to take place during the universal 
dissolution at the end of a kalpa. 

In the second version (in 5.3.12-19), however, we at first get the impression that a 
Flood legend is again being told, though instead of the divine fish and Manu, the 
river-goddess Narmada^^ is named here who offers to rescue pious Saivas from 
being killed by the coming flood. One of these Saivas is our Markanc^eya, who 
informs the other sages that the Narmada was bom 21 kalpas back and that he 
himself has witnessed her for the last seven kalpas (13.40-47). Afterwards 
Markandeya is said to be separately saved by the Narmada goddess: she appears to 
him in the shape of a cow, and Markandeya, holding her tail, is drawn by her over 
the flood as Manu’s ark previously was drawn by the divine fish. The description of 
the catastrophe, however, again shows many details which have definitely been 
taken over from older pralaya accounts. The process of a conflagration is again 
narrated at length {adhydya 17) and this is finally extinguished by an inundation. 
Thus again a dissolution at the end of a kalpa seems to be meant, here combined 
with the Flood myth. This relatively free rendering of the Markandeya episode 
confirms once again that the originally clear difference between these two types of 
universal calamities had fallen into total oblivion in later tinges. 


I was made aware of these two versions by an article of SOrya Kanta (1949: 
301-329). This article mainly contains a paraphrase of the two passages which, 
however, are both assigned to the Purusottama-mdhdtmya. In the SkP edition at my 
disposal the two passages are 2.2.3 and 5.3.12-19. 

As was said above, the river[-goddess] Narmada had already been mentioned in 
the version of the Flood myth within the frame-story of the MtsP. 
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The structure of the Moksa-dhanna-parvan of the Mahd-bhdrata 

JOHN BROCKINGTON 


0\cr tlic years Western scholars liave put forward very different views about the 
nature of the Siinti-parvan, from Dahlmann’s view tliat nanative and didactic 
elements were deliberately combined in an essentially unitary work to HOPKiNS's 
categorisation of it as ‘pseudo-epic’, where however the dismissive implications of 
that term must be balanced by his extensive study of epic philosophy. Within the 
Santi-parvan, the longest part and the one generally seen as most characteristic is 
the Moksa-dhanna-parvan.' There is probably a broad chronological progression 
from the Rdja-dhanna-parvan (12.1-128) through the Apad-dhanna-parvan 
(12.129-167) to the MoLsa-dhanna-parvan (12.168-353) but this need mean 
nothing more than that accretions were normally at the end of the then existing 
material. Certainly, each passage must be examined Individually, since the material 
is often only loosely integrated into these major units. Indeed, occasionally the 
exceptional length of an adhydya indicates that it has been incorporated at a late 
stage, after the division into adhydyas was already established; examples in the 
Mok.m-dhanna-parvan are the Bali-vdsava-saihvdda and the Sri-vdsava-sahivdda 
(12.220 and 221), the Sulahhd-janaka-samvdda (12.308) and the Ydvakddhvdya 
(12.309, which also shows a late metrical pattern with its continuous iambic 
anustnhh or pranidnikd in verses 32-69). 

As MOPKINS long ago noted about the Mahd-bhdrata.. ‘its didactic parts 
recapitulate the later Upanishads; and it shows acquaintance with a much larger 
number of Vedic schools than were recognised even at a late date. Its philosophical 
sections ... reflect varied schools and contradictory systems some of which are as 
late as our era.’' It is also wise to bear in mind Hopkins’s further point; ‘No one has 
ever denied that there are early legends found in the late parts of the epie; but the 


‘ The first draft of this paper was written before I learnt from James Fitzgerald (at 
the second Dubrovnik International Conference on the Sanskrit Epics and Purdnas, 
9—14 August 1999) about his doctoral thesis. 1 am most grateful to him for then sending 
me a copy of much of it; I have taken advantage of it to add certain points and to include 
reference to his work on others. 

' Hopkins (1901: 363). 

Es.wys in Indian Philosophy. Religion and Literature, pp. 99-11 1. 
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fact that this or that legend repeated in the pseudo-epic is found in other literature, 
no matter how old, does nothing toward proving either the antiquity of the book as a 
whole, which is just what the “synthetic” method contends for. or the antiquity of 
the epic form of the legend.’^ 

The usual description of this material as ‘encyclopaedic’ carries the impheations that 
the only ordering principle is arbitrary and that the main aim is comprehensivcne.ss; 
indeed, its framework of Bhisma’s replies to Yudhisthira’s questions introducing the 
teachings of other individual sages suggests its epi.sodic nature/ Indeed, as 
Fitzgerald notes, one of Yudhisthira’s own questions recognises as much, referring 
to Bhisma’s instruction as comprising ‘many accounts of different sorts pertaining to 
diverse things’ (ndndsrayds ca bahava itihasdh prthag-viJhdh, 12.189.led), and, 
although all except five of the 63 units of the Moksa-dharma-pan cm arc introduced by 
a question from Yudhisthira. these questions do not constitute an overall framework 
but are simply a convenient lead-in to that specific text.^ Nevertheless, other views 
have been expressed by both Indian and Western scholars. 1 therefore plan to look in 
broad terms at some themes and patterns in the Moksa-dharma-par\’an and to assess 
how far it is Just a random collection and how far its growth conforms to a definite 
purpose or reveals a clear structure. 

Zaehner, for example, argued for a progression, stating that ‘The scheme of the 
twelfth book of the Maha-bharata resembles that of the Bhagavad-gUa in that its 
descriptions of liberation become increasingly theistic as the book moves towards 
its close.In so far as he regards the Narayaniya as its climax, such a view might 
possibly be justified, but in reality the final passage of the Moksa-dharma is the 
Uncha-vrtty-updkhyana. However, in another article published in the same year, 
Zaehner was less inclined to see the Moksa-dharma as a unity: ‘In the Epic rather 
more than half of the huge twelfth book is devoted to the subject of liberation, but 
much of it is inconsistent and confused because the subject always tends to get 


^ Hopkins (1901: 381). 

V.M. Bedekar has expressed this view very clearly in the introduction to the Sdmi- 
parvan when he says, ‘These teachings can, by no means, be said to constitute any 
consistent, homogeneous system. ... Indeed, these teachings are, often, basically 
unconnected and disparate with one another’ {Mahd-bhdrata 1966' CCXXXIl) 

^ Fitzgerald (1980: 170, 281,293 and 295). 

Zaehner (1963a; 302). Earlier in this article he suggests that ‘it is surely 
reasonable to suppose that whoever was responsible for the final redaction of the Gita 
did not mix his ingredients pell-mell and in any old order, but rather arranged them in an 
order of increasing significance, culminating in what is stated to be the most hidden, 
secret, or mysterious doctrine of all’ (p. 296). 
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mixed up with cosmogony, so inextricably interconnected are the macrocosm and 
the microcosm in Hindu thought.’^ 

As a broad initial generalisation, it might be said that among the main themes of 
the Moksci-ciharma-parvan are versions of both Samkhya and Yoga, while both its 
title and the major part of its contents suggest that its primary theme is that of 
release from samsara^ Descriptions of Samkhya and of Yoga are indeed frequent 
and a regular feature of the Yoga passages is a strong emphasis on discipline and 
meditation.*^ While the classical schools distinguish fairly clearly between Samkhya 
and Yoga, this is not necessarily true in the epic and the Moksa-dharma contains 
several assertions of their essential identity, although Samkhya is typically anisvara, 
unlike Yoga. Several teachers propound some form of Samkhya, of whom some can 
be traced back to the older Upanisads and many also appear later in the Purdnas, 
but the doctrines attributed to them vary and are not necessarily specific to 
Samkhya. Despite its title, moreover, the Moksa-dharma-parvan contains material 
on topics such as the four varnas (e.g. 12.181.1-182.8, 200.31-33 and 285.1-21) 
which might appear more appropriate to the Rdja-dharma-parvan, although such 
passages are usually relatively brief; material on the dsramas (e.g. 12.252-6 and. 
276) has perhaps greater relevance to moksa. More substantial are the considerable 
number of adhydyas traditionally termed gilds and mdhdtmyas, where the content 
frequently has little to do with moksa. These often contain appreciable narrative 
material and this is properly so for those passages designated updkhydna; thus, for 
example, the legend of how Usanas acquired his name Sukra is told at 12.278 
{Kdvyopdkhydna). However, even those passages termed samvdda, ‘debate’, with its 
suggestion of philosophical discourse, may well contain other material, such as the 
myth of Sri deserting Bali for Indra (12.218) which concludes the first version of the 
Bali-vdsava-samvdda (12.216-218; expanded and separated at 12.221). 

After a brief text (the Karmdstikya, 12.174) in which Bhisma replies to 
Yudhisthira’s question himself, comes the first major block in the Moksa-dharma, 
the Bhpgu-bharadvdja-samvdda (12.175-85), of which the first half forms a 
discourse on the origins of the world from a basically Samkhya perspective; this 
seems to show a relatively archaic standpoint with its assignment of the manas to 
the highest place, while Frauwallner saw in one adhydya (12.177) some of the 
earliest signs of the realism and interest in natural sciences characteristic of the 


’Zaehner (1963b: 220). 

** On the proportion of the material dealing with moksa directly see FITZGERALD 
(1980: especially pp. 238, 246 and 249). 

I have examined the Samkhya and Yoga passages in more detail in Brockington 
(1999) and Brockington (forthcoming). 
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Vaisesika school.’^ Although this picture of a rclati\cly carls passage near the start 
of the S'ioksa-dhunna may well be broadly true, we must also note that there are 
short prose passages in the final three aJhvdyn^ of the passage ( 12.1 S.t- 1 <S5); 
OlivellI; (and earlier Deussen) suggested that the passage on the four d\ru/nus is a 
remnant of an old dhanna-sutra," which does point to an early date but coin erscly 
the other instances of prose in the Moksci-dhanna (12.325 and 320) both occur in 
the clearly late Ndruyuniya, while 12.178 corresponds to 3.2(13.13 30. I he ne.xt 
adhydya {Aedra-vidhi, 12.186) is one of the few dealing \sith issues of correct 
behaviour, dedra, without any obvious leference to nioksa, the others being the 
Amrta-prdsika (12.214, also found with slight variants as 13.93) and the Sri-vdsava- 
scimvdda (12.221); it has no obvious links forward or back. 

An early form of Samkhya is found in the Adhydlimi-kathana (12.187, rejieated 
with some significant variations at 12.239-41'-) in which, in (he varying usage of 
the terms bhdva and guna, there are traces of a synthesis between ancient 
cosmological speculations and yogic theories of evolution; this is the passage which 
FraL'WALLNER saw as ‘der epischen Grundtext des Saiiikhya.’'^ In addition, as 
FrauwalLNER indicated, besides the apparent archaism of its ideas, the fact that 
this text-group is textually so corrupt is another indication of an early date. Here 
though, instead of the pre-eminence of the mamis, we find the buddhi placed above 
the manas in what is presumably a somewhat more developed version of these 
concepts than in the Bhrgu-bharadvdja-samvdda (12.175-85); the same is true of 
the Manu-brhaspati-scwivdda (12.194-99), where much of the dialogue is 
concerned to establish the existence of the ksdra-jna or saririn (but which 


Frauwallner (1953. 288 ff.). After these cosmogonic issues the text then moves 
on to a discussion of the basic constitution and functioning of the body, which leads into 
a debate on the existence of aym/, and to statements about the nature of human action 
and the behaviour appropriate to each dsrama. 

" See Olivelle (1993; 154). 

'- Such rcpclilions tend to reinforce the view that the material has been collected 

' mc'lioned at the end of the previous 

ho3e? ih'e b ' '““"‘‘-"'’ere it His better-as 13.93. In other instances, 

MBh 7 A,^ t f™'” “'C Sami-par^an by another book, as with 

Zn 17 748 so >2 W ('lx: Sodaiu-nyMya) and 

iroin I-.Z40—50, mQ Mrtyutpatti. 

179-80). In the Bombay edition there are three versions of this 
rriiirii r ^ ^ lacking in several manuscripts and its readings arc given by the 

L ‘ recurs at Brhan-ndradiva-purdna 

RiHTrMrM/ Edgerton (1965: 256-60), and analysed by j'.A.B. van 
Bu/tenen (1956: 153-157); the latest study is by Peter Bisschop (1999). 
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Otherwise seems eloser to Advaita Vedanta views than any other text of tlie Moksa- 
dhanna). 

Follo\ving this Saiiikhya passage, tlie next adhydya is the Dhyd/ia-yoga passage 
(12.188) on the fourfold Yoga of meditation, w'hich gives one of the fullest 
descriptions from the standpoint of suppression {nirodha). There then follows, 
how'cver, the Jdpakopdkhydna (12.189-93). where, as in some other passages, 
different approaches are deliberately contrasted.Here the importance japa, the 
murmuring of Vedic verses, and of the jcipaku is stressed; Bhisma declares that Japa 
constitutes an independent discipline belonging to the \'edic sacrificial tradition and 
differing from Saiiikhya and Yoga; from the concluding laudatory description of the 
jelpaka, the passage is obviously intended to meet the challenge of Yoga by 
presenting 7 rt/.;a as a viable alternative, w'hile at the same time incoqiorating various 
elements associated with Yoga. In this series of ad/iydyas, then, we find not a 
sequential development but something nearer to a set of contrasts; wdiile it is not 
uncommon to find passages on Saihkhya and on Yoga juxtaposed, the relationship 
is as often one of opposition as complementarity. 

The Vdrsneyddhydtma (12.203-210), although it incorporates elements of an early 
form of Saihkhya, refers instead to Yoga and operates in a basically theistic 
framework, the goal of release, of becoming Brahman, being to go to the unborn, 
divine Visnu; this theistic framework—which in some ways prefigures Visistcidvaita 
view's—may well however result from later remodelling. The next passage, the 
Janaka-pcincasikha-samvdda (12.211-212), might be expected to present clearly 
Saihkhya views, mentioning as it does the three teachers often referred to later as 
important precursors of the developed Saihkhya system: Kapila, Asuri and 
Paheasikha.'^ These three are presented in that order at 211.1-16, where Paheasikha 
Kapileya arrives at the court of Janaka of Mithila and is described as looking like 
Prajapati Kapila in form, as the first or foremost pupil of Asuri, and as being bom 
from Asuri’s wife, Kapila. However, the views attributed to Pancasikha here in this 
compact text and elsewhere in the Moksa-dharma seem quite different from those that 
can be pieced together from the occasional quotations ascribed to him in later texts. 

Soon after comes an obvious grouping of texts, at 12.215-221, w'hich share the 
theme of the confrontation between Indra and a defeated Asura: the dialogues 
between Indra and Prahlada, Bali, Namuci and again, in an expanded version, Bali, 


'■* For a detailed study, sec Bedekar (1963). 

Incidentally, several other teachers are cited in various passages as teaching some 
form of Saihkhya, some of whom can be traced back to the older Upanisads, while 
many also appear in the later Puranic literature, but the doctrines attributed to them vary 
and are not necessarily specific to Saihkhya. 
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with finally (Sri-vdsava-sa/hvdda, 12.221) an expanded version of Sri’s dialogue 
with Indra.'** TTie Asuras, though defeated, do not grieve and are made to propound 
a form of fatalistic doctrine: Prahlada assigns everything to sva-hhdva, Bali to kdla, 
and Namuci more generally blames the dhdtr or dhai/s. Subsequently too, in the 
Ndrada-devala-samvdda (12.267), the first principle is kdlu. which is impelled by 
its own inherent nature to create the five elements; this passage lists three psychical 
entities, citta, manas and buddhi, and adds a sixth, halci, to the usual five organs of 
action, to create a decidedly idiosyncratic scheme. (!)n the other hand, it is less unusual 
than is often thought for kdla to be given prominence, for example atikrdmdti kdle 
'smin at 12.169.1a, almost at the start of the MoLsa-dharma, besides Bali’s 
discourse to Indra at 12.217. However, as this group of passages illustrates, there is 
a trend towards assigning views advocating kdla, sva-hhdva or niyali to Asuras, 
although they may still be ascribed to sages (e.g sva-hhdva to Ajagara at 12.172). 

The Sukdnuprasna or Vydsa-suka-samvdda (12.224-247) has a supposed unity as 
a discourse given by Vyasa to his son Suka but it is in fact a very heterogeneous 
collection of passages, including for example both the Veda-rahasva (238) and an 
account of the Yogin’s direct vision (245) and referring back at its start (224.4) to 
the Bhrgu-bharadvdja-samvdda (12.175-85). The first chapter comprises a 
cosmogonic text which is perhaps older than the Christian era, according to 
Hacker;” a tract on the divisions of time (224.12-21) precedes one on the qualities 
of ih^yugas (22-27) and one on cosmogony (31-38). Frauwallner identified the 
Sukdnuprasna as an example of the speculations about the ages and periods of the 
world as they emerge from Brahma which gave rise to the doctrine of evolution and 
which form the second stage of his scheme of the evolution of Samkhya. He assigns 
this stage to Pancasikha, whom he also credits with adding the notion ofaham-kdra 
and standardising the tattvas at 25; however, a major obstacle to his interpretation is 
the absence of the term aham-kdra from any of the Mahd-bhdrata passages linked 
in any way with Pancasikha. The main one is the Pancasikha-vdkya (12.211-212), 
already mentioned, but. another brief dialogue attributed to Pancasikha (12.307, 
Pancasikha-janaka-samvdda) has no obvious relevance to Samkhya, although in the 


'*On this group of texts see also Fitzgerald (1980: 297-301). A similar theme 
occurs at 12.270, the first half of the Vrtra-gUd (cf. below), which on that basis could 
well have been included here. Interestingly, these passages and the story of Mahki 
(12.171) seem to be refeired to at 12.173.3. 

Hacker (1961). It is worth noting that this adhydya is over twice the average 
length at 75 verses, whereas the final adhydyas of the Sukdnuprasna (241-247) are 
much shorter than average. A modified version of these instructional tracts was 
incorporated into the opening adhydya of the Manu-smrti. 
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next acihydya, llie Sulublid-Janaka-samvdda, Janaka declares that he is Paheasikha’s 
pupil. 

Within the Sukdnuprasna there is a marked emphasis on clharand in 12.228, 
which develops an extended metaphor identifying the parts of a wairior’s chariot 
with the requirements of Yoga, continues by describing seven dhdmnas (12.228. IB¬ 
IS) and concludes with the assertion that he who has passed beyond yogic 
domination is released. Again, also within the Sukdnuprasna, Vyasa’s exposition of 
Saihkhya (12.231), which implies that Sariikhya and Yoga are alternative ways to 
attain Brahman, is followed by one of Yoga (12.232), which defines the purpose of 
this Yoga discipline as ‘unification of buddhi and tnanas and of the senses as a 
whole’ (2cd).'*^ 

A group of passages almost immediately thereafter may well have been placed 
together because of their common themes of ahimsd and veneration of the cow— 
certainly ahimsd is not prominent elsewhere in the Moksa-dharma. Thus, the 
Tiilddhdra-jdjali-samvdda (12.253-256) narrates the encounter between a brahman 
ascetic Jajali and the merchant Tuladhara who propounds a critique of farming and 
insists on the abandonment of animal sacrifice.’^ Similarly the stories of Vicakhnu 
{Vicakhnu-glid 12.257) and Satya (12.264, called Yajna-nindd in many manuscripts) 
criticise the violence done to animals in rituals, and the Kapila-go-samvdda 
(12.260-262) opens with the cow—actually the rsi Syumarasmi—complaining 
about the wanton slaughter of her relatives in sacrifice, although basically 
Syumarasmi defends the system of Vedic sacrifice along traditional lines. Similarly, 
in the Satyavad-dyuniatsena-samvdda (12.259) king Dyumatsena and his son 
Satyavat debate the morality of executing criminals. However, if these passages are 
linked by such common themes, it is less easy to see why among them is found the 
Cirakdrikopdkhydna (12.258), where Cirakarin hesitates for so long over candying 
out his father’s command to execute his mother, seduced by Indra, that his father 
has time to repent of his hasty decision. This reads more like a parody of the Rama 
Jamadagnya story than a commendation of ahimsd, although Bedekar tries to give it 


Further on in the Sukdnuprasna the elements are listed in ascending order: 
indriyas, indriydrthas, tnanas, buddhi, mahdn dtmd, avyakta, amrta (12.238.3—4); here, 
then, buddhi is included in the scheme and is superior to tnanas, but ahath-kdra is as yet 
absent. 

Chris Chapple (1996) indeed suggests that the story is theologically inspired by 
Jainism, while Ian Proudfoot identifies three trends of thought: a movement away 
from mere detachment towards benevolent ahimsd, the growth in prominence of the cow 
as the object of ahimsd and sacrifice as the major interest (PROUDFOOT 1987); cf. also 
Fitzgerald (1980: 258-62 and 270-5). 
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relevance by suggesting that it reflects a new ethics in which the individual must 
decide his own course of action in accordance with his conscience. *" 

Another way of viewing this group of passages would be as a critique of general 
religious practices and ideas, especially those of the brahmans. This is given some 
support by the fact that within it is also included the KumUuihdropakhyami 
(12.263), telling how a brahman, frustrated by the lack of attention to his prayers for 
wealth from the established gods, invokes a cloud. Kundadhara, as a deity, the satire 
on worshippers seeking mundane ends and on the trappings of orthodox religion is 
obvious, although the story has been adapted to the overall purpose of the Afoksa- 
dharma by making the cloud show genuine concern for his worshipper and so 
persuade him to reject the rewards of his penances by impressing on him the 
doctrine of supreme desirelessness.*' 

The so-called Vrtra-gita (12.270-1), of which the second part is really a 
mdhdtmya of Visnu by Sanatkumara, includes a discourse by Sanatkumaia on the 
colours of the soul, unparalleled in any of the orthodox systems but having obvious 
analogies with the Jain doctrine of lesyds\ it is hard, therefore, to sec any other 
reason for its inclusion than a desire for comprehensiveness (which may similarly 
have motivated the inclusion in 12.171 of the story of Mahki, with its Ajivika 
background). However, clearly the passage as a whole is positioned just where it is 
because it leads into the narrative of Indra’s slaying of Vjira {Vyira-vadha, 12.272- 
3). Another the long Pardsara-gUa at 12.279-87, is an interesting exhortation 
to pursue moksa within the context of action according to dharma and stresses the 
specific duties of the vantas\ the similarity of theme to the Bhagavad-gUd and 
Ndrdyaniya suggests its relative lateness, while its recognition of only three dsramas 
(12.286.30) might point to an early date or simply to extreme conservatism. 

The main text about the Yoga of heightened consciousness, y/jana-r//7;//-v'o^a, the 
Yoga-kathana (12.289, .in which the terms yoga and yogin occur particularly 
frequently), differentiates sdmkhya-yoga from other kinds of Yoga and states that 
Sathkhya is non-theistic,. emphasises knowledge as the only means of salvation, and 
relies mainly on accepted teaching as a means of knowledge, whereas Yoga is 
theistic, emphasises the power and strength of bodily discipline, and relies mainly 
on immediate perception as a means of knowledge. It contrasts this form of Yoga 
with the extended account of Sarhkhya given in the next adhydya (Sdthkhya- 
kathaha / Sdmkhya-varnana, 12.290); this and other features suggest that it is fairly 
close to Patahjala Yoga. In the Sdthkhya-kaihana Bhlsma then further elaborates on 


Mahd-bhdmta (1966: CCXLVII). Fitzgerald’s view is closer to mine: ‘a 
deliberate inversion’ (p. 275 n.l). 

There is a study of this passage by V.M. Bedekar (1960). 
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the significance of Saiiikhya, which is the highest knowledge on which other views 
rely (12.290.103, cf. 95-6), in response to Yudhisthira’s objection that if moksa 
depends on pure knowledge and has no relationship to dharnia ‘what could be more 
unpleasant?’ {kirn nu duhkhataram bliavel, 12.290.79d). 

Ne.xt, the Vasistha-kardlajanaka-samvdda (12.291-6) provides a well integrated 
account of Samkhya and gives the impression of being a late theistic reshaping of 
older material, of which one indicator is the occurrence of the rare technical terms 
ekdgraid and prdndydmu}~ Another is the mythological framework where Sambhu 
creates Hininya-garbha and biiddhi or mahad bhuta as the first stage, and so on 
(291.15-28), termed a scheme of 24 tattvas with Visnu as the 25th. As Fitzgerald 
suggests, the last ten units of the Moksa-dharma, from 12.291-6 onwards, ‘all have 
a bearing on the problematic issue of defining the relative merits of the life of 
renunciation and moksa {nivrtii) and the active life organized in temis of ritual and 
social dhanna (pravrlti).'~^ 

Cosmological concepts typical of classical Samkhya and their mirror image in the 
process of dissolution are both found within the Ydjiiavalkya-janaka-samvdda 
(12.298-306) but, while the passage as a whole seems relatively structured, the 
details of the various schemes differ. Yajhavalkya follows an exposition of 
Sarhkhya with one of Yoga (12.304, which has similarities with 12.232, already 
mentioned), in which he views Samkhya in terms of knowledge and Yoga in terms 
of power and, while regarding them as one, affirms that the eightfold Yoga is found 
in the Vedas. The last adhydya of the passage contains a theistic version of 
Samkhya, propounding a total of 26 tattvas —the last a supreme being, as 
Yajhavalkya makes clear (12.306.27-55).^'’ 


Teun Goudriaan (1992: 140-147 and 155-160) examines this passage and 
interestingly suggests (p. 146) on the grounds of inconsistencies between the earlier and later 
parts of 12.296 that ‘at least the passage from 294.1 to 296.40 is an interpolation containing 
a restatement of the earlier exposition’ and that ‘the positions taken in the latter part (294- 
296) seem to indicate a certain development or, perhaps better, a change of emphasis, with 
respect to the earlier chapters (291-293).’ The term ekdgratd occurs only at 12.198.6c and 
294.8a and prdnciydma only at 294.8bc and 304.9bc (cf Brockington (1999)). 

Fitzgerald (1980: 305; cf more generally pp. 305-339). The pravftti I niv^tti 
opposition is also explored in other texts, including the Amrta-prdsika (12.214), the 
Kapila-go-samvada (12.260-2) and the Aristanemi-sagara-samvdda (12.277). 

This is then seen in more impersonal terms in Bhisma’s summary of Yajhavalkya’s 
views at 107cd; cf also 12.187.37-39, 240.19-21, 296.22-26 and 303.13-18. 
Incidentally, this is the only passage apart from 211.1-16 to give any kind of list of 
Samkhya teachers—a much longer list—but it seems to give the names in a random 
order (12.306.56-60). 
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TTie next adhydya, the Pancasikha-janaka-sariivdda (12.307), despite its name, 
contains nothing that can be linked to Pancasikha or even to Samkhya in general; its 
purpose seems to be just to introduce the next adhvdya, the very lengthy—and so 
probably late— Sulabhd-janaka-samvdda, where Janaka declares that he is 
Pahcasikha’s pupil (12.308.24). However, this episode highlights the extent to 
which Sarhkhya is oriented towards moksa when Sulabha, a female Samkhya 
teacher, challenges Janaka and enters his mind to test his claims to detachment; 
Janaka rather defensively asserts his achieving of vairdgya and then Sulabha 
embarks on a long and elaborate refutation of his teaching, which goes unanswered 
and so by implication her radical asceticism is endorsed.'^ This is indeed the 
passage in which the tension between pravftti and nivi-tti is most strongly presented. 

The story of Vyasa’s son, Suka, in the Suka-carita (12.310-20) also highlights the 
ascetic ideal but in narrative form; he is recognised as the ideal renouncer with a 
complete knowledge of the absolute, possessing indeed even higher sanctity than his 
father. If Zaehner’s view that descriptions of liberation become more theistic 
towards the end of the ^dnti-parvan is valid, one would have expected more sign of 
it here, in the passage immediately preceding the Ndrayaniya, which he regards as 
the climax of the Moksa-dharma-parvan. Instead, the main point of interest, apart 
from the story itself, is Narada’s statement in his dialogue with Suka that there are 
seventeen constituents of a human being (12.316.45), an apparently archaic view. 

The Ndrayaniya (12.321-339) is clearly a late part even of the Sdnti-parvan and is 
probably no earlier than the 3rd century C.E.; its lateness is mainly shown by its 
contents but there are other indicators, such as the prose passages already mentioned 
and the fact that several of its adhydyas are exceptionally long.^^ Its main purpose i^ to 
expound the Pahca-ratra system, but in a form that gives much less emphasis to the 
vyuha doctrine than the classical school; in its devotional aspect it is close to the 
Bhagavad-gitd, though not as close doctrinally, where it assigns greater value to rites. 


Despite being discredited in this way by implication here, Janaka still appears as an 
authority in the Suka-carita, since Vyasa advises Suka to go to Mithila to learn 
everything about moksa frorn him (12.213.6). Incidentally, the well known line about 
Janaka s detachment mithildydm pradiptdydm na me dahyati kimeana —does not occur 
here, though found three times in all in the Sdnti-parvan (12.17 I8cd 171 56cd and 
268.4cd). 

^^For a . detailed study of the Ndrdyaniya see SCHREINER (1997). Although the 
Crincal Edition divides the Ndrdyaniya into 19 chapters, since it divides 329 and 330 
against the majority of the manuscript evidence, the total should no doubt be 18, in view 
of the significance of that number within the Mahd-bhdrata tradition later, though 
probably not at the earliest period. 
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sacrifices, tapas zndyoga}^ However, tapas and yoga are both subordinated to bhakti, 
with Narayana identifying himself as the goal of Yoga proclaimed in Yoga texts 
(326.65cd, cf. 335.74c), while the juxtaposition of Saiiikhya and Yoga has become a 
commonplace and so, for example, at 327.64-66 the seven mind-bom sons of 
Brahma—Sana, Sanatsujata, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila and 
Sanatana—are together described as the foremost knowers of Yoga and knowers of the 
Samkhya dharma. One of its most distinctive doctrines is the fourfold nature of the 
Supreme Being but it gives two series of names, one (Nara, Narayana, Hari, Kfsna) of 
limited significance but the other (Vasudeva, Samkar^na, Pradyumna, Aniruddha) of 
lasting significance in the Panca-ratra system, and it does not clarify their relationship. 
The first six chapters emphasise the inaccessibility of the supreme deity, 'who cannot be 
approached by sacrifices or austerities but only by concentrating one’s thought on him 
in single-minded devotion, presenting this around the core story of Narada’s journey to 
the SvetadvTpa. This ekdnta, worship of the One, seems to be summed up in the first six 
chapters, which form a complex sequence of emboxed narratives, and the subsequent 
chapters give the appearance of being later expansions still on the themes propounded 
at the beginning and of being only loosely connected. Equally, the clustering of the 
term dscatya within the Nardyaniya may point forward to the Kjfsna story in the Hari- 
vamsa, since some of its manuscripts call that text the Ascarya-parvan?^ 

If the Nardyaniya ' v/ere indeed the conclusion of the whole Moksa-dharma- 
parvan, then the view of it as the climax to which the rest has been building up 
would be attractive and perhaps justifiable. In reality the final passage is the Uncha- 
vftty-updkhydna (12.340-353), devoted to extolling the merits of living on the grain 
gleaned after harvest, since a brahman who follows this way of life is described as 
having become a great light which was like a second sun, illuminating all the worlds 
with his light (350.8-15). This represents a reversion to a more traditional practice 
(one alluded to, indeed, in some previous passages, such as 12.264, cf also 3.254- 
247), which FITZGERALD regards as a very late exaltation of brahman poverty,^’ 


One other text, the Sarva-bhutotpatti at 12.200, presents Panca-ratra ideas, with an 
allusion to the vyiiha theory (12.200.10), in .a broader Vaisnava context. This Vai§nava, 
and specifically Krsna-oriented, outlook is also found in the next few adhydygs, the Dik- 
svastika at 12.201, the Antar-bhumi-kridana at 12.202, and the longer Vdrsneyddhydtma 
at 12.203-10, already discussed. 

In the ^dnti-parvan the term dscarya occurs at 12.46.1a, 74.15c, 110.8a, 147.10a, 
148.4c(an-), 321.22a, 326.102a, 340.7c, 350.1c[l.v.],3d,4d,5d,7d,8a (dscarydndm 
ivdscaryam), 351.6b and 352.1a. I owe this point to a comment by Horst Brinkhaus. 

Personal communication by James Fitzgerald during the second Dubrovnik 
International Conference on the Sanskrit Epics and Purdnas, 9-14 August 1999. 
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while—from its size if nothing else—the passage cannot easily be explained away 
as a mere afterthought or appendix. Indeed, it constitutes perhaps the strongest 
argument against a definite structure to the Moksa-dharma. 

On the other hand, it is hard to deny that there are several indicators that the 
sequence of material in the Moksa-dharma has been planned to a certain extent. At the 
lowest, the frequency with which adhydyas on Sarhkhya and on Yoga are juxtaposed 
suggests this. This is probably sufficient to establish the inadequacy of a view which 
regards it as simply built up by successive additions, but not to rebut the assumption 
that there is a broad chronological progression from beginning to end. It is misguided, 
however, to believe that our current degree of understanding of the epic is sufficient to 
place all these texts in a neat developmental sequence. More realistically, we should 
accept that the available evidence points to a number of separate and tentative 
beginnings along several lines of thought and to that extent it is more plausible to see 
the Moksa-dharma as less than fully coherent, since it attempts to bring together so 
many divergent views. Further analysis of terminology, especially perhaps in the 
passage on Samkhya and Yoga, should offer clues towards the process and, with 
increasing understanding of the textual hisiory of the Mahd-bhdrata, it should become 
possible to give greater definition to this process. In the meantime, it is perhaps best to 
adopt a cautious attitude towards the issue and to affirm that there are indications of 
planning and organisation at various points within the Moksa-dharma-parvan but that 
these are not sufficient to establish that it has an overall structure. 
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Jarasariidha and the magic mango: 
causes and consequences in epic and oral tales 

MARY BROCKINGTON 


The second book of the Maha-hhdrala tells us that before Yudhisthira can realise 
his ambition of becoming emperor {sam/dl. a title, incidentally, which Yudhisthira 
has as yet done little to justify) and perfonn a rdfa-sriyc}, he must obtain the homage 
of all relevant kings. Before he can do that, eighty-six kings held captive by the 
mighty Jarasaiiidha must be freed and their allegiance transferred to the Pandavas. 
This entails eliminating Jarasamdha, the present claimant of the title, who intends to 
sacrifice the captive kings to Rudra.' But before Jarasamdha can become .a feared 
and powerful ruler, he must be born, and that is a problem. His father, Bfhadratha, 
king of Magadha, is barren. 

This shameful situation is remedied in dramatic fashion (2.16-17). The sage 
Candakausika, learning of his plight, casts a spell on a mango and gives it to the 
king, but Bfhadratha gives the fruit to his two wives to share (16.31-35); inevitably, 
each queen gives birth to half a boy. The thoughtful author of this episode took care 
to prepare his audience for this complication: a few verses earlier (16.16-17) we 
were told that the queens were twins, and that Bfhadratha had vowed to treat them 
equally. The miserable queens allow the half-boys to be exposed, but they are found 
by a wandering raksasi, Jara, who picks them up meaning to devour them but 
fortuitously joins the pieces, whereupon they fuse and beeome a lusty child, named 
by his delighted father—consequently—Jarasamdha, ‘joined by Jara’. Candakausika 
returns some time later to prophesy the boy’s future greatness, and Jarasamdha 
grows up to become a particular enemy to Kjsna and his people and (not 
coincidentally) a rival to Yudhisthira. 

This story contains a great many details familiar from later traditional tales:^ birth 
to a childless king procured by a mango given by a sage, who later returns; the birth 


' MBh 2.13.63 and 20.8; cf. 20.27. J.A.B. van Buitenen (Sabhd-parvan (1975: 16- 
17)) comments on the ambiguity of the portrayal of Jarasamdha, preferring to suppose 
that the kings would not actually be slaughtered. 

^ The similarity in outline of the birth of Sisupala, whose congenitally monstrous 
form must be regularised before he can grow up to be an enemy of the Pandavas, is also 


Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 113-122. 
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of half-boys, vertically divided, who nonetheless turn out to have a special power; 
the threat to sacrifice the hero to a form of Siva or Kali, and the release of captives 
threatened with a similar fate (or resuscitation of those who have already been 
decapitated). It is not always possible to determine whether the Maha-hharaia tale 
represents the source from which later motifs were developed, or is in fact a 
compendium of such already-existing motifs. In the case of the birth of half-boys, 
however, the line of development is relatively clear; it is fundamental to this part of 
the plot for Jarasarhdha to be born in two halves; the birth-story has been contrived, 
in an effort to explain the name which strains the Sanskrit construction.^ In a tale 
collected by R.C. TEMPLE from a boy at Firozpur in the Punjab, and another 
collected by Lorimer-Lorimer in south-west Iran, a single half-boy is bom when 
his mother eats only half the fruit intended for her, and he goes through life in his 
original form, only mildly handicapped in his adventures; as so frequently happens 
in the building of a tradition, the logic of the original motif has been lost in favour 
of its exploitation as a fairly crude wonder."^ 

Candakausika s mango may very well be the earliest recorded instance of use of 
this particular fertility-charm, though it is important to note that it is his spell which 
IS effective, not just the fruit itself—a refinement which rarely appears in the 
odem tales. Mangoes have had erotic associations in Indian literature since at least 
time of Kalidasa, who relies on this symbolism when he describes Kama’s 
ws as mango flowers {Kumara-sambhava 2.64, 3.27), and attributes the erotic 
aviour of cuckoos to their having eaten fermented mangoes, in a versc^ 


normahsl!^Since his three eyes and four arms caricature Siva, and arc not 
coiTiparative*iy late"^ ^‘^counter with Kfsna, that episode can similarly be assumed to be 

resolving Peter Schreiner for pointing out to me the awkwardness of 

3ge’ and Modern scholars tend to refer the first element to jarily ‘old 

for his Dart in ^rsna’s death from Jara’s arrow (MBh 16.5) is revenge 

much more re ® ^ death is seductive from the structural point of view, it is 

equivalent to Mausala-parvan Jara as a personified Old Age, 

speculative analv5 Sabha-parvan raksasi. Some of the other 

4 , 5 ._ _ ^ mentioned by John Brockington (1999). 

‘Taling’ Lorimpr^t original the prince is named Adhia, ‘half); 

back iLh. F " (1919), is a variant of the Indie form of AT 303 reflected 

back towards Europe_(see below), in which the mango is replaced by an apple. 

cufe^rasdsavena mattah priydm ciimbati rciga-hrstah {Rtu-samhara 
2 ^ ^ Karttunen for supplying me with this and similar references at 

Kumara-sambhava 3.32, Raghu-vamsa 9.47, and Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya 5.26. 
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mentioned by Klaus Karttunen in his paper at the Warsaw conference.^ By the 
time of the tales collected in the Katha-sarit-sagara, miraculous conception can be 
effected by a number of means—ascetic practices, offerings, and eating various 
kinds of special food, including fruit obtained from the gods, without any insistence 
that the fruit should be mangoes,’ but the Abbhantara-jdtaka treats a mango’s 
supposed power to induce conception as an old wives’ tale, implying that the idea is 
far from new: this instance is a trick by Indra to impose upon the credulity of a 
queen, and the mango is not effective.* * 

This association with fertility persisted to the e.xtent that a Provincial Mughal 
painter working at Farrukhabad c. 1760-70 was able to make profuse use of 
mangoes — flowers, fruits, and leaves, amongst other erotic symbols — to indicate 
that his hero was about to live happily ever after with his fair>' bride;*’ the 
exaggeration to phallic proportions of the characteristic curved point of the mango 
fruits leaves little to the viewer’s imagination. The marriage custom of adorning 
doorways with mango leaves as a fertility charm, based on the traditional beliet that 
this tree sprouts fresh green leaves at the birth of a son, and the association with 
fertility of the mango stone, seen among the Gadaba and Kond tribes as resembling 
human testicles, are reported by S.M. Gupta (1971: 61-62).'® 

Oral tales collected during the last two centuries make frequent and increasingly 
fantastic use of fruit (predominantly mangoes) as a symbol of fertility or means ot 
conception: in one, a cut mango branch is planted beside the door of a new-born 
baby girl, and only when it blossoms after twelve years may Raja Rasalu 
consummate their union (the flowering symbolising the bride’s puberty. How Raja 
Rasalu played ebaupur with King Sarkap’, TEMPLE (1884-1886: 1,50)), in another, 
a mango given by Siva is of sufficient virtue to impregnate even a male (Ravana 
conceives and bears Sita in a Kannada folk Ramdyana sung by an Untouchable, 
Ramanujan (1991: 35-36)); in a third, a mango borne on a tree under which a king 


^ Klaus Karttunen: ‘Sparrows in Love’—The Display and Pairing of Birds in 
Sanskrit Literature’ (in the present volume, pp. 261-269), p. 263, n. 9. 

’ 1 am indebted to Lidia Sudyka for this infoirnation. 

* SOHNEN (1991: 71 n.l4). 

^ An illustration to the romance of Saif ul-Muluk and Badi al-Jamal, found in an 
album in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Pers. bl, fol.l5a. The tale is of Persian 
origin, and one form is incorporated into the Arabian Nights, but it is also widely current 
in a variant form in Sind (Lane (1981); Kincaid (1922); Islam (1982: 112, 160)). 

Cf. the use of the banyan tree as a central instrument of sympathetic magic in the 
Vedic pum-savana pregnancy ritual, with the shoot between two fruits being likened to 
the male genitals (Parpola (1992)). 
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has urinated causes the pregnancy of a virgin (urine substituting for semen as 
fertilising agent, Ramanujan (1987: xxi)); a fourth tale is still told in a village in 
Maharashtra to explain a local festival (many generations of worshippers owe their 
origin to a couple who ate two mangoes that appeared on Mahadev’s pind in the 
temple, Feldhaus (1995: 31)); in a fifth, a murdered woman is transformed into a 
mango, from which she is reborn, fully grown (BECK (1987: 166)). Again, it is not 
always considered obligatory that the fruit should be a mango: folk tradition from 
the Karbi tribes of the far north-east of India preserve several variants where the 
magic food which engenders Dasaratha’s sons can be either a mango or an orange 
(Singh-Datta (1993: 189-190, 202, 204)). In the Bengali tale of King Dalim 
(King Pomegranate) it is naturally a pomegranate (with no sage or divinity as 
intermediary, Damant (1872)); in a Baluchi tale it is a pair ofbers (Dames (1893: 
285)) and in the Telugu Palnadu epic the magicallv endowed fruit is not further 
identified (Blackburn (1989: 24)). 

A particularly relevant example of conception resulting from eating a mango has a 
wandering sage as donor, with the motif usually forming part of a bargain to give up 
o the sage one of the children so conceived. (A similar bargain is narrated as early 
as the story of Rohita in the Aitareya-brahmana.) The sage then turns out to be 
'^^s*ring to achieve spiritual benefit or occult knowledge by sacrificing 
anH fomi of the goddess Kali. The boy of course thwarts this scheme 

henpCf u sacrificer, thereby usurping his position and gaining the 

victims: n 1 /^ himself, and bringing back to life a number of previous 

Roberts (I%0:‘,ypl TR m'llTb (Thompson- 

distinctive^ T ^ ^ appears as the opening episode of the 

Two Brothf*" widely-dispersed international tale known as ‘The 

oZnsTZl (1961: type AT 303)), a tale which had its 

magic fish anrf tK hcroes were conceived when their mother ate a 

when it was evenLalirt adventures by killing a marauding dragon;'^ 

modified and an mnsmitted to India, for a number of reasons the tale was 
sage.'^ The intrio^^ ^gmning substituted involving the mango and the malicious 
g mg part of this is that the Indie version then gets reflected back 

in the twentieth centui^ (usually identified as kapalikas) were studied early 

(1924). ^ (1910/1922) and Maurice Bloomf.eld 

For a detailed study see Ranke (I 934 ). 

(1995a) amnlifVd^ in^ ^mnsfonnation of this tale in Mary Brockington 

Indie variants see Mary Brockington n g^ Tk ' f ^ conspectus of the 

oton (1999). The only representative of the European 
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towards Europe, appearing in ever more attenuated form the further towards the 
Balkans it is carried; the mango, for instance, appropriately enough becomes a 
pomegranate, then an apple. It is noteworthy that several elements of this tale are 
prefigured in the Jarasamdha story, though they have not at this stage been welded 
together to form a variant of the later tale: conception by a mango, given by a sage, 
to a barren king; return of the sage at a later date, when the father offers the boy to 
the sage (courteous hyperbole in Brhadratha’s case rather than a genuine offer, 
though the verb, nyavedayai, 17.10d, has overtones of ritual dedication, and the 
sage’s return, curiously, has no narrative function other than to prophesy the boy’s 
greatness); and the threat to sacrifice the captive kings to Rudra, but made by 
Jarasaihdha himself, the hero (or hero-analogue), not by the sage, who — from 
Jarasamdha’s point of view — remains benevolent, despite his name with its Saiva 
overtones. The evidence is not conclusive, but it seems likely that Jarasamdha’s 
birth-story has exercised a considerable influence over the development of a 
substantial body of subsequent oral literature, in South Asia and beyond. 

Now it is obvious that the birth of a hero, villain or saint must follow his life and 
death, not precede it. (I am talking, of course, in terms of narrative composition;) 
There is no point in telling an elaborate birth-story about a child of whom we then 
lose sight; a miraculous birth designates future greatness—a greatness which must 
at the very least be in the author’s mind, if not already known to the audience. Tales 
of birth and youthful exploits, tales of ancestors, have been a fruitful way of 
extending a well-received story from the time of the Mahd-bharata and Rdmdyana 
down to Star Wars, and they all presuppose the prior existence of the central 
narrative. This is all the more obviously true in the case of Jarasamdha, where the 
birth-story has been devised with the specific object of explaining his name.'*^ To 


form collected in India which I have been able to identify (Mayeda-Brown (1974: 
533 )) nevertheless uses a mango, rather than a fish, as the medium of conception. 

The text of the Sabhd-parvan as established by the Critical Edition makes no 
reference back to the birth-story, but *passages inserted into 2.22, the account of 
Jarasamdha’s death, draw attention to the care taken by Bhima to pull his enemy’s body 
apart, splitting it into two pieces, as if in reminiscence of the birth-story (256*, 257*, 
258*, App. 8; for 258* cf. Bhagavata-purana 10.72.44^6). Hilda DAVIDSON refers to a 
common folk belief, in Germanic tradition at least, that it a giant’s body is severed care 
must be taken to prevent the pieces being rejoined (Davidson-Fisher (1979-80:1,136- 
137)). If it could be shown that this idea was also prevalent in early Indie tradition, it 
would be tempting to speculate that it was that idea, reflected in the MBh *passages and 
the BhP, that gave rise to the explanatory story of MBh 2.16-17. Until any such 
evidence can be produced, it is safer to assume that these stories of Jarasamdha being 
ripped apart by Bhima have been developed from the fuller story in MBh 2. The naming 
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this end, a cast of unfamiliar characters (Br-hadratha,'"^ Jara,'^’ and Candakausika) 
was apparently invented ad hoc. 

Besides these reasons of content and composition which identify the passage as late 
relative even to the rest of the Jarasamdha story, use of the name Brhadratha probably 
indicates a date some time subsequent to the death of his namesake, the last Mauryan 
ruler of Magadha—a time w'hen the name could safely be used of a king portrayed as 
ineffectual and indeed impotent, as well as the father of a fearsome enemy. 
Stylistically, with its high proportion of similes, the passage is also idcntifiably jate. 

One small detail which may nonetheless be highly significant is the use to 
describe Jara of the epithet rdk.sa.sl kdma-rupinl (17.1b), a common formulaic 
expression in the Rdnidyana, but found otherwise in the Malid-hlidrala only in one 
verse (3.268.32b) of the Rdmopdkhydna, which has evidently borrowed it from the 
Rdmdyana; raksasdm kdtna-rupindin also occurs once (3.11.22d).'’* It seems that the 
poet was familiar with the diction, if not the content, of the Rama-story, and this 
testifies to the general late date of the Jarasarhdha birth-story. It is also crucial to 
bear in mind that, if the poet knew the Rdmdyana story, so would his audience; their 
expectations would have a considerable influence on the way the poet told his story. 
Can we assume that they were familiar, not only with the earlier parts of the 
Rdmdyana in books 2-6, but also with the Bdla-kdnda's story of Rama’s miraculous 
birth, which, it should be noted, does not appear in the Rdmdpdkhydnal 


of Jarasamdha as an incarnation of the Asura Vipracitti (MBh 1.61.4) implies that an 
alternative birth-story was current even at the late date of the Adi-parvan, suggesting the 
possibility of an even later date for 2.16-17 (see also 12.326.89, where the Asura is not 
named) although Yaroslav Vassilkov treats these as essentially the same story and 
regards the whole Jarasamdha episode as modelled on the ancient Indra / Vftra conflict 
(1995: 251). The enigmatic reference in 12.5.4cd to Jarasamdha’s death at the hands this 
time of Karna, ‘pulled apart where he had been joined by Jara’ further complicates the 
matter. The birth-story .is alluded to outside the MBh at Kirfel (1927: 551) (‘put 
together by Jara’, 6B verse 112). 

Also known as Jarasamdha’s father to the author of Hari-vamsa 80.3 f, although 
no birth-story is narrated in the HV. 

Jara simply disappears at the end of the birth-story in the Critical Edition; poets of 
later generations expanded her role and transformed her nature in ways quite out of 
keeping with the original story (2.185*, 7.156.12-15; see also Dange 1995). 

For possible historical references in the Jarasamdha episode as a whole, and the 
lateness of its language by comparison with the rest of the Sabhd-parvan, see John 
Brockington (1999). For the persistence in folk narrative of Jarasarhdha as a demonic 
king of Magadha, see Yaroslav Vassilkov (1998: 145-146). 

John Brockington (1985: 87) [repr. 2000: 350]. 
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There is adniillcdly no hard evidence to support such an assumption, but let’s just 
indulge in a little speculation based upon it, and postulate that the story' of 
Jarasamdha’s birth was composed with the story of Rama’s birth in mind. What 
processes would be involved in the adaptation? 

At first sight the two stories seem to have more differences than similarities. Why 
did the author of this part of the Maful-blulraia feel the need to make so many 
changes (if indeed he did)? The most basic reason lies in the fundamental ditTcrence 
in purpose of the two narratives, one composed to glorify a hero, the other to glorify 
the enemy of a hero—both heroes by this time being well on the way to being 
considered avdtaras of Visnu. Rama and his brothers are conceived, appropriately 
in view of their status, in the context of a major sacrifice, in an episode reworked 
even later to accommodate Vi.snu’s incarnation as the four brothers. Jarasamdha, 
enemy of Krsna and Yudhisthira, cannot be identified in this way with Visnu, or 
with sincere religious practice. It may be going too tar to suggest that the Mahd- 
bhdrata author parodies the Rdnuiyana story, but he does appear to invert it. Rama 
is born to Dasaratha, a mighty king from the mythical past: Jarasamdha is bom to 
the similarly-named Bfhadratha, the defeated last ruler of a historical dynasty: 
Conception is procured, not in a splendid year-long public ceremony, but in a 
private, domestic encounter without so much as a serv'ant mentioned as witness; the 
sage is not the renowned performer of the Rdmdyanci ritual, or the resplendent figure 
who rises from its sacrificial flames, but an unknown. The fertility-chami is no 
longer the divine mysterious pdyasa, but a single common mango, calculated to 
raise a snigger in the audience, especially in the banal circumstances of it suddenly 
dropping by chance into Candakausika’s lap, ‘without parrot bites , as we are 
assured with mock solemnity.’^ Both kings conscientiously share the charm between 
their wives, but whereas Dasaratha’s careful apportionment secures the birth of his 
four splendid sons, Bfhadratha’s hopes are at first cruelly thwarted; he is not a free 
agent but is bound by a vow to his twin wives (not unlike the vow which wrecks 
Dasaratha’s hopes of installing Rama as his heir). Instead of four whole sons 
comprising varying proportions of Visnu, the inept Bfhadratha is presented with two 
half-sons, and the creature who restores the situation is a mere wandering, predatory 
rdksasi, also created for the purpose, and quick-witted enough to see where her 
advantage lies. The boy with such an inauspicious birth grows up to be a devotee, 
not of Visnu but of Rudra, but does not fulfil Candakausika s grandiloquent 


avdtam asukd-dastam ekam dmra-plialam (16.28): either ‘a single, tresh (avdtani) 
mango fruit without parrot bites ...’ or ‘though there was no wind, a single mango fruit, 
without parrot bites ...’; van Buitenen takes ekam to mean ‘whole’, and avdtam as 
‘without holes’. 
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prophesy that he will ‘behold Rudra, who is Mahadeva, the Destroyer of the Triple 
City, Hara’ (17.19). All in all, the poet who composed the story of Jarasamdha’s 
birth displays scant piety, an attitude consistent with later parts of both epics, and 
which ultimately allowed the development in literature and folk narrative of the 
stock figure of the comic or gullible brahman. Are we justified in speculating that 
the Jarasarhdha birth-story represents a conscious and deliberate rediictio ad 
absurdum, a parody of the story of Rama’s conception? Reading an oral narrative on 
the page, as we do now, inevitably distorts it, robbing it of those nuances of tone, 
facial expression and timing by which a skilled performer conveys its meaning; the 
actual words are only a part of the total perfonnance, and we should not 
underestimate or ignore the role of the performer in evoking the right mood, and 
playing his text for laughs when required. 

If there is any relationship at all between the two stories, it must be that way round: 
the Jarasarhdha story must in that case have been influenced by the Rdnuivaiui, for 
assuredly no pious Vaisnava would have chosen to base his version of the biith of his 
hero Rama on such a scurrilous, light-weight anecdote. Speculative as my 
reconstruction is, and incapable of verification according to objective criteria, 
nevertheless 1 am strongly inclined to believe that a comparison of these two birth- 
stories demonstrates their closeness and reveals much about the aims, constraints and 
techniques of one innovative and influential Maha-bhdrata poet. 
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Among his many-sided contributions to Indological studies, Professor Stanislaw 
Sen AYER was noted for his illuminating study on the word upanisad. After 
reviewing critically the hitherto accepted translations of the word as ‘sitting nearby’ 
(Max Muller), ‘Verehrung,’ ‘Anbetung’ (H. Oldenberg), he detected with 
penetrating insight the meaning behind the word and advocated a unique 
interpretation: ‘die im Akte des updsana zu erfassende Aquivalenz zwischen zwei 
magischen Substanzen.’' 

As is always the case with an unprecedented original exposition, his theory 
stimulated scholars to further detailed studies. His interpretation was basically 
supported by such eminent Vedisants as H. Oertel^ (‘mystische Gleichsetzung 
[Aquivalenz] einer sinnlich unfassbaren Wesenheit mit einer sinnlich fassbaren 
Wortgruppe, um so einen sinnlichen Anhalt als Stiitzpunkt fiir die Versenkung 
[Kontemplation] zu gewinnen’) and L. Renou^ (‘connexion en vedique’). It was 
only in 1986, sixty years after the publication of his article, that the word was taken 
up again by HARRY FalK (1986: 80-97), who discussed in detail the meaning of the 
word in a historical perspective."* 

It is then out of great respect to the pioneer contribution of the Polish scholar that 
here the present writer discusses two problems relevant to the word upanisad and 
dedicates the discussion to his Commemoration Volume. 

1 . Upanisad, Those who would work on the word upanisad now must refer to the 
contribution of H. Falk (1986), who carefully examined the Vedic contexts in 
which the word occurs. According to his conclusion, the word experienced a 
semantic development (‘Bedeutungswandel’) through the Vedic literature, and thus 


' Schayer (1927: 67) [= (1988: 358)]. 

^Oertel(1994: 842). 

^ Renou (1945: 55-60), Renou (1946: 132) and Renou (1956: 47). 

“* Other studies which have come to my attention are as follows: SCHMITHAUSEN 
(1971: 139): ‘Grundlage od. Vorstufe: upanisad - bhutatva ,' HARTMANN (1987. 238). 
‘Grundlage des Nirvana : nirvdnopanisattva .' 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 123-135. 
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we must choose different words for its translation in the respective contexts. That is 
to say, its meaning varies from one context to another and fluctuates from its basic 
meaning of ‘bewirkende Macht’ to ‘hierarchische Beziehung’ and finally to 
‘Voraussetzung’. Occasionally, it means the deity and text which are characterised 
by the ‘bewirkende Macht’. 

However, a similar semantic ambivalence seems to be found also in epic and 
classical Sanskrit literature. In the pages which follow, we shall examine the 
passages in which the word occurs, and discuss its relevant problems. 

1 . 1 . In the w'ell-known dialogue between the virtuous hunter and a Brahmin 
Kausika, in which the former explains to the latter the sistaedra, we read as follows; 

vedasyopanisat satyam satyasyopanisad damah / 
damasyopanisat tydgah sistdedresu nityadd 11 (MBh.3.198.62) 

J.B. VAN Buitenen (1975) took the word in the sense of ‘secret’ and translated 
the above passage as follows. 


‘The secret of the veda is truthfulness, the secret of truthfulness is self- 
control, the secret of self-control is at all times relinquishment, in the 
deportment of the strict.’ 


1.1.1. No matter what English word one may assign to the word upanisad, the crucial 
w H relate a pair of concepts {veda and satya, etc.) which are linked by our 

(vV '^o^ders whether each preceding word with the genitive ending 
racp ^ in a subordinate position to the following one in the nominative 

‘<;innr Oei^TEL, which of the two is the 

^ssbar’ through which one can reach the ‘sinnlich unfassbar’? If the 

which‘^assbar’ {veda), then it must be subordinate to the following, 
concent {satya). In such a case, veda is considered as a more concrete 

words of l^ss concrete, that is, more abstract. In the 

abstract; u ‘bewirkende Macht’ behind veda. Then a process of 

on here starts from veda to tydga through satya and dama. 

ordinaHn^^''^? •’emains another possibility—to take all these four in co¬ 
ascertain of subordination (‘Unterordnung’ to ‘Oberbegriff). In order to 

concentc ^ "^^^ssary to examine the passages in the vicinity, where these 

which hav ^ ^ similar way. Two passages come to our attention, 

which have the same refrain in pdda d as our verse. 


yajnodanam tapo^ veddh satyam ca dvija-sattama / 
pancaitanipavitrdni sistdedresu nityadd II (MBh.3.198.57) 
gui u-sust usanam satyam akrodho ddnam eva ca / 
etac catu.stayam brahman sistdedresu nityadd H (MBh.3.198.60) 
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For clarity’s sake, let us list them in a comparative table. 


(62) veda . 

satya ••• 

■ dama . 

tydga = (4) 

(57) vq//;a. 

ddna •••• 

••• tapas . 

••• veda ■■■ satya = (5 pavitra) 

(60) guru-susrdsana ■■ 

••• satya ••• 

••• akrodha ■■ 

■ddna = (4) 


The pentad in 57, which contains tyaga ddna), veda and satya^ constitutes 
pavitra (purification), and we discern nothing hierarchic among these five. They are 
enumerated in an equal position, all being subordinate to a higher concept of 
pavitra. Also the quartet (catustaya) in 60 is of the nature of a simple enumeration 
with no hint among its members of subordination (‘Unterordnung’) to a higher 
concept (‘Oberbegriff). Furnished with the same refrain sistdcdresu nityadd, what 
we find there is simply the co-ordination of these ethico-religious concepts. In view 
of the presence of a similar sort of enumeration of ethical concepts on an equal 
footing, we are inclined to take the word upanisad in the sense of ‘equal to,’ or 
‘equivalent with.’ This is the meaning that Schayer advocated in 1927 
(‘Gleichsetzung’). 

1.2. Our passage (MBh.3.198.62) is repeated with slight variations twice later in the 
Sdnti-parvan . We shall examine them in due order. 

The first instance is met with in Prajapati’s discourse to the Sddhyas, in which the 
word tydga in pdda c is replaced by moksa. Here the god, assuming the form of a 
Hamsa bird, extols the practice of patience {ksamd) and non-anpr (akrodha), even 
when one is exposed to another’s assaults, verbal as well as physical. 

vedasyopanisat satyam satyasydpanisad damah / 
damasyopanisan moksa etat sarvdnusdsanam H (MBh. 12.288.13) 

1.2.1. Putting aside for a moment the translation of the passage, which has the same 
construction except in pdda d {ctat sarvdnusdsanam'), let us once again investigate 
other passages in the contextual vicinity, which enumerate similar ethico-religious 
concepts. 

Here, in the opening verse of the chapter, Yudhisthira enumerates four virtues that 
wise men praise: 

satyam ksamdm damam prajndm prasamsanti pitdmaha / 
vidvdthso manujd-loke katham etan matam tava H (MBh. 12.288.1) 

‘The wise men in this world praise truth, patience, self-control and 
intelligence. But, Grand-father, what do you think?’ 

Another enumeration is met in the opening verse of the Hamsa: 

idarii kdryam amrtdsdh spnomi / 

tapo damah satyam dtmdbhiguptih H (MBh. 12.288.7ab) 
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‘Oh, you who have drunk Am[1a, I have heard that one should have 
recourse to asceticism, self-restraint, truth and self-denial.’ 


Then later, just one verse before ours, we read. 


srestham hy etat ksamam apy dhur drydh / 

satyam tathaivdijavam dnrsaihsyam H (MBh. 12.288.12) 


‘The noble-minded say that patience is the highest, so is also truth, 
sincerity and compassion.’ 


For the clarity’s sake, let us again present a comparative table. 


(1) satya . ksamd . dama . prajnd 

0) tapas . dama . satya . dlmdbhigupti 

(12) ksamd . satya . drjava . dnpsamsya 

(13) veda . satya . dama . moksa 

Except the last verse, which is ours, the remaining three simply enumerate the 
ical virtues, of which the wise (vidvat) or noble (drya) men speak highly. We 
notice here in these three passages nothing hierarchical among them, as we have 

seen above (§ 1 . 1 . 2 ). 

*^st verse, however, the situation is somewhat different from 
mnL - u Here, in MBh. 12.188.13, one gets an impression that the last word 
thrp * 'u- *u religious ideal, distinguishes itself from the remaining 

the ' ®^hical by nature. That is to say, here moksa seems to stand above 

Mnk three ethical concepts, which help one to reach the religious goal. 

‘Unterord ^ ^ti^l the remaining concepts are of the nature of 


worJ instance is twiee as long, eontaining further ehains, linked by the 

charactfr^r context deals with the absence of desire (kdma), which is 

Characterised as .varga in MBh. 12.243.9, or sdnti{-laksana) in MBh. 12.243.12: 

vedasyopanisat satyam satyasyopanisad damah / 

amasyopamsad danarii ddnasyopanisad tapah 11 (MBh. 12.243.10) 

tapasopanisat tydgas tydgasyopanisat sukham / 

sukhasyopamsat svargah svargasyopanisac chamah II (MBh. 12.243.11) 

Here the causal chain is as follows: 


veda satya dama ■■■■ ddna ■■■■ tapas tydga ■■■■ sukha ■■■■ svarga ■■■■ sama 
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The words which we have met before, such as veda, satya, dama, ddna and tydga, 
also appear here, but, as K.M. Ganguli remarks,^ here the epic singer seems to put 
a special emphasis upon the last word sama. Here all the preceding ones, with the 
genitive case ending, stand in a subordinate position to the following one, the last 
being the ultimate goal, that is sama. Here we have another example of subordination. 

1.4. Having examined these three epic passages which contain the word upanisad, 
let us summarise what we have discussed above and advocate an hypothesis. 

First of all, we should not use any single English word for the translation of 
upanisad. There is a semantic ambivalence in its usage. 

In the first example, there are enumerated ethical concepts of equal value with no 
hint of hierarchy among them. The word is used in the sense of ‘Gleichsetzung’. 
Under such circumstances we are inclined to say that, in comparison with similar 
passages in the contextual vicinity, there was no absolute necessity for the epic 
singers to put the phrase here. One may dispense with this phrase (vedasyopanisat 
satyam) in the logical sequence of the discourse. 

In the last two examples, on the other hand, the religious concepts (moksa and 
sama), which come last in the causal chain linked by the word upanisad, seem to be 
superior to all the preceding ethical concepts. That is to say, here each preceding 
one with the genitive .case ending {vedasya ... , etc.) stands in a subordinate position 
to each following one {satyam ... , etc.). 

Reviewing these three passages, we may assume that the phrase vedasyopanisat 
satyam ... may have been by itself an independent authoritative set phrase, and is 
quoted here and there in case of need with some modifications and enlargements. 

1.5. However, we are confronted with a further complication. In Asvaghosa’s 
Saundarananda 13.22, the same word wofcra which comes last in the nominative 
case in MBh. 12.288.13, as we have just seen above, appears first in the genitive 
case. That is to say, not only the order of appearance, but also the syntactical 
construction is reversed. The context demands that we take moksa as superior to the 
following. At any rate, let us see the passage of the Saundarananda 13.22-26: 

1221 moksasyopanisat saumya vairdgyam iti grhyatdm / 
vairdgyasydpi saritvedah samvido jndna-darsanam // 

/23/ jndnasyopanisac ediva samddhir upadhdtyatdm / 
samddher apy upanisat saukham sarira-mdnasam // 


^ Ganguli (1981: X,211, n. 6): ‘The sense of the verse is that each of the things 
mentioned is useless without that which comes next; and as tranquillity (ia/na) is the 
ultimate end, the Vedas and truth, etc., are valuable only because they lead to 
tranquillity.’ 
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/24/ pra.irabdhih kdya-manasah sukhasyopanisat para ! 

prasrabdher apy upanisat pritir apy avagamyatdm 11 
1251 tathd priter upanisat prdmodam paramam matam / 
prdmodyasydpy ahrl-lekhah kukrtesv akrtesu va II 
1261 ahrl-lekhasya manasah silani tupanisac chuci / 
atah silatii nayaty agryam iti silam visodhaya II 

‘My friend, comprehend that salvation is based on freedom from 
passion ... Therefore purify your discipline {sUa), realizing that slla 
goes in front as the foremost.’ (JOHNSTON). 

The causal chain linked by the word upanisad here is as follows, 

moksa ■■■■ vairdgya ■■■■ samvid■■■■ jndna ■■■■ samddhi ■■■■ sukha ■■■■ 

■■■■ prasrabdhi ■ ■ ■ prlti • ••• prdmodya ■■■■ ahrl-lekha ■■■■ sila 

Here the ‘fassbar’, in the words of Oertel, starts from (the cultivation oO •?//a, 
the moral concept in the nominative, and the abstraction gradually advances from 
‘fassbar’ to ‘unfassbar’ connected by upanisad, and finally reaches the highest 
religious ideal moksa, that stands here in the genitive case. In the formula; ‘A’s 
upanisad is B,’ A {moksa) naturally stands higher than B (vairdgya), which is a pre¬ 
requisite condition to A (moksa), so to speak. Looking at all the items backwards, 
the last (ma) is the foundation of ahrl-lekha,^ which, through the causal chain, 
finally leads one to moksa. If the item which comes first, that is moksa, is the 
ultimate ideal, and if others, starting from sila, are the subordinate conditions to it, 
the semantic content of the word upanisad here must be ‘Voraussetzung’ in FalK’s 
term (1986: 95 ff). 

This phrase is to be compared with a passage in the Samhiiopanisad-brdhmana as 
quoted by Falk (1986: 96, n. 41): 

athditd vedasydstdv upanisado bhavanti: vittis copastavas ca damas 
ca sraddhd ca samprasnas cdndkdsi-karanam ca yogas cdcdrya- 
susrusd ceti. 


^ A similar dependent relation starting from dda is found in MBh.12.124 where 
Prahlada’s decline by trick of Indra is related: 

sila dharma satya •••■ vytti---- bala sri 
Indra was successful in taking away sila from Prahlada. When m left Prahlada for 
Indra, dharma followed dda, and then satya, v^tti, bala, and finally sri abandoned him. 
Here, sila is the foundation of all the virtuous activities, such as dharma, satva and vptti, 
as well as the items which promise secular advancement: bala and h i 
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'Eight are the premises of (or, pre-requisites for) the Veda: 
intelligence, worship, self-control, faith, inquisitiveness, non¬ 
publicity, I’ogrt and obedience to one’s teacher.’ 

Vedic study is composed of these eight items, that is to say, it cannot be 
accomplished without these eight. They are indispensable factors for the mastering 
of the Veda. Similar usage of ‘Voraussetzung’ is found in Buddhist te.xts, as F.-\lk 
( 1986) quoted in the same place (five upanisads of dharma in AN. 4. 351.12-22).^ 

2. Nisad and ttpanisad. The word upanisad occurs in the Santi-parvan once in co¬ 
ordination with nisad. This co-ordination of nisad and upanisad, however, appears 
in the Rg-veda Khila 1.3.7a {evd nisdc copanisdc ca), and there they are used as 
appellations of the twin-deities Asvin.* * They appear also in a reversed order 
{upani.san ni.sal) as the names of female seers in the Briiad-devata 2.82^ and its 
related texts.'** The epic context, however, demands that we take the words in the 
sense of the texts, or text groups.'' 

Now, we ask ourselves, what sort of text is meant by the word nisadl Falk 
conjectured it to be a text of a similar nature to upanisad.^' But let us see first the 
epic passage itself and how its commentary interprets it. 

In a series of praises for Kfsna, recited by BhTsma on his death bed, we read: 

yam vdkesv anuvakesu nisatsupanisatsu ca / 

grnanti satva-kanndnam satyani satyesu sdmasu H (MBh. 12.47.16) 

‘[You], whom people invoke in the vakas, the anuvdkas, the nisads 
and upanisads as one whose work is ever true, and in the sdmans as 
the truthful among the truthful.’ 


’Falk (1986: 96). Cf. Poussin (1923: 106, n. 3) and Johnston (1928: 74) 
(AN.5.311). 

* Falk (1986: 92), Scheftelowitz (1906: 57,28). 

’ Macdonell (1904: V,18): 

gitosa godlid visva-vard apdlopanisan nisat / 
braluna-jdyd juhur ndma agasyatya svasdditih // 

Cf. also, Macdonell (1904: VI,55). In Tokunaga’s edition (1997), it is 2.79. 

'** Cf. Tokunaga (1997: 31, n. adloc.). 

" Cf. Falk (1986: 92-93). 

” Falk (1986: 93): ‘mehr oder minder das selbe.’ 
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The commentator explains, 

nisadah, yaih samsdro nindyate / yathd andharii tamah pravisanti ity- 
ddi I upanisadah dtma-prakdsaka-vdkydni gltddini... tesu caturbhih 
vdkdniivdka-nisad-upanisadbhih catur-dtmdnam visnu-hari-nara- 
ndrdyandtmdnam arcayanti / 

‘‘Nisads are those [texts], by which the transmigration is condemned, 
such as ‘they enter into blind darkness’ {Isdpanisad 9). UpanLsads are 
such [texts] as the Gitd, the sentences of which illuminate dtman ... In 
these [texts]—that is, by these four [texts], vdka, anuvdka, ni.md and 
upanisad —people worship [you] in the form of four; Visnu, Hari, 

Nara and Narayana.’ 

We are somewhat puzzled by this explanation, because here the Isdpanisad is 
called nisad, while the upanisads are such texts as the Gild and others. But we need 
not be bothered by these explanations given by the commentator, and it suffices to 
take nisad as a sort of back-formation from upanisad. As a result, we are inclined to 
think that no particular texts, or text group are meant here. 

This formation of nisad from upanisad is apparently under the influence of a 
similar phraseology, recurring in the Epic literature. 

2.1. First, an example of this kind of repetition is met with in the names of a deity, 
such as indra : upendra, of a demon sunda : upa-sunda and of concepts like aiiga : 
updnga, vrata : upa-vraia.'^ Here in these examples the prefix upa- means ‘vice-’ or 
acting- as an appellation of deputy. Thus, upendra means Visnu, and upasunda 
means a younger brother of the demon Sunda. 

2.2. Next, we meet a similar repetition in the names of scriptures and texts, and 
occasionally metres. Thus, we have veda\ upa-veda, dkhydna: updkhydna, purdna: 
upa-purdna, and sloka: upa-sloka.^^ In these examples, again, the prefix upa- 
mvolves the idea of subordination, or inferiority. Thus, upapurdna, for example, 

means a group of the secondary Purdnas in contrast to the principal ones, that is, 
Mahd-purdnas, 

2.3. However, these principles would not be applied in the case of the back- 
formation of nisad from upa-nisad, the former being the main and the latter the 
secondary. Furthermore, in the following examples, we scarcely note the 
hierarchical distinction between the two: 


Baudhdyana-dharma-sutra 2.10.18.2-3. Cf. Schmidt (1968: 637, n. 1). 
Cf Kolver (1984: 32). Cf also Vaudeville (1963: 333). 
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(a) dis : upa-dis: 

- disas copadisas cdiva (MBh.2.35.25) 

- disos copadisas tathd (MBh.3.168.5, R. 1.75.22) 

(b) vana : tipa-vana: 

- vandni upavandni ca (MBh.1.156.4, 3.145.10, 3.150.18, 14.63.6, 

HV. 93.68, R.3.33.22, 5.2.8, 6.30.1, 6.30.12, 6.50.14, 7,14.3) 

- vanesupavanesu ca (MBh.3.54.37, 5.116.18, R.6.16.11, 7.42.13). 

This rhythmic repetition with the prefix upa- is used by the epic singers, not with 
the intention of allotting particular meanings to each of the words, but simply 
aiming at multiplying and intensifying the meaning expressed by the first word. 
Thus, both dis and upadis mean simply ‘various directions,’ whereas vana and 
upavana ‘various sorts of woods,’ or ‘woods here and there.’ 

Under these circumstances, we should take the repetition nisad ... upanisad in the 
sense of various sorts of philosophical treatises, not necessarily such particular texts 
as the Isdpanisad or the Gita. 

2.4. Now, we may apply the same principle to vdka and anu-vdka, which appear in 
MBh. 12.47.16 quoted above, for we have the example of dis and anu-dis, which 
simply mean ‘various directions,’ as is the case with dis and upa-dis above. 

dis : anu-dis: 

- tato disas cdnudisas capdrtha (MBh.6.55.113) 

- tato disas cdnudiso vivptya (MBh.4.61.9).'^ 

2.5. Further we can enumerate the same construction of dis with other prefixes such 
as pra-, vi-, and prati-: 

(a) dis : pra-dis: 

- disas ca pradisas cdiva (MBh.8.24.69, 9.14.17) 

- disas ca pradisas tathd (MBh.9.28.12, R.3.21.25, 6.91.15) 

- disah kham pradisas cdiva (MBh.6.89.6, 7.172.22) 

- disah pradisa eva ca (MBh.7.171.20) 

- disas ca pradisas sarvdh (R.6.94.24) 

- tato disas ca pradisas ca sarvdh (MBh.8.65.24) 

- disah sa-pradisah pdrtha (MBh.7.102.62) 

- prakdsayantam pradiso disas ca (MBh.5.69.1) 


Brockington (1998: 132): ‘forests and thickets.’ 

""Stede (1924-1925: 91). 

Cf also, MBh.3.185.41,4.52.5, 6.112.67, 7.7.34, 7.40.21,9.11.62, 13.145.39. 
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(b) dis : vi-dis: 

- disas ca vidisas cdiva (MBh. 13.151.27) 

- disas ca vidisas tathd (MBh.7.81.31, R.6.66.27) 

(c) dis : prati-dis\ 

- disah pratidiso vdpi (MBh.6.53.5). 

All these instances mean ‘various directions,’ simply multiplying the meaning of 
‘direction’ (dis), as indicated by the word without prefixes. 

2.6. We may be tempted to include in the same category such repetitive phrases as 
naya: vi-naya (MBh. 12.223.8: nayena vinayena ca'®), or ndsa ■. vi-ndsa 
(MBh. 12.220.73: ndsam vindsam aisvaryam). Though it is possible to take vinaya 
independently of naya in the sense of ‘discipline,’ we may also take it simply as 
‘various sorts of naya (the strategies).’ 

However, the most striking example of this sort may be that o^jndna and vi-jndna 
which recurs throughout the Maha-bharata.'"^ In Lima’s question to Mahesvara, for 
example, we read: 

ime manusyd drsyante uhdpoha-visdradah / 
jndna-vijndna-sampanndh prajndvanto 'rtha-koviddh H 
dusprajnds cdpare devajndna-vijndna-varjildh / (MBh. 13.133.43) 

Some men are seen well-versed in iiha and apoha, endowed with 
jndna and vijndna. They are wise and experienced. Others are foolish 
and destitute of jndna and vijndna.’ 

One can take vijndna in the sense of ‘practical knowledge’ as distinct from 
theoretical knowledge, but here it may simply mean ‘various sorts of 


Cf. Visnu-purdna 3.18.53, Pratijnd-yaugandhardyana 4.6. 

Cf. jndna-vijndna-kovida {MBh.l 2 .\ 16.14, 12.118.7, 12.162 17 )- 

-trptdtmd (MBh.6.28.8) 

-darsinah (MBh. 13.132.45) 

-ndsanam (MBh.6.25.41) 

-nisthdndm (MBh. 13.16.64) 

-/7araga(MBh.l3.104.17, 14.16.19, 14.20.2) 

-var (MBh.3.199.26, 13.131.15) 

-varjitdh (MBh. 13.133.43) 

-sobhitdh (MBh. 13.126.38) 

-sampanna (MBh. 12.84.39, 12.290.17, 13.131.44, 13.133.43, 13.134.27). 
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knowledge.’ Also, here apoha {= apa-uha) is used to intensify uha~\ and we need 
not differentiate the two words in the technical sense’’ as they are nomially used in 
philosophical treatises.’^ 

2.7. All these e.xamples testify to the fact that rhythmic repetitions—particularly 
employed by the epic singers—with prefixes, are not intended to assign a particular 
meaning to each and every repeated word, but simply have a distributive effect. The 
repetition of nisad and upa-nisad in MBh. 12.47.16 also belongs to the same 
category. 


20 ]gQQ[T|^'j'Qf,| (1933) might be right in his interpretation of the following three Gild 
passages which separate these two words (7.2: jnanatit sa-vijndnani, 9.1. Jnanam 
vijndna-sahitani, 18.42: jndnani vijndnam). 

For the phrase uhdpoha - visdrada , cf. also MBh. 12.118.17, 13.134. 27. 

For the meaning of uha, cf. Oberhammer-Prets-Prandstetter (1996: 55-57) 
and Halbfass (1991: 184, n. 15). 

We are also tempted to take the phrase dhdtd : vi-dhdtd (MBh.7.69.46, 9.44.4, 
13.15.31, 13.145.39) in the same way, despite the ordinary translation of ‘creator and 
distributor.’ 
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As is well known, the deluge myth has enjoyed a wide diffusion all over the Asian 
subcontinent (and beyond). We shall restrict our investigation, however, to three 
cultures where the literary developments of the deluge myth have been particularly 
prominent, i.e. the Near-East, the Classical world and India'. Let me first of all 
briefly summarise the extant documents. 

The Near-Eastern deluge literature is represented chiefly by a Sumerian fragment, 
a Paleo-Babylonian version (eighteenth century B.C.E.), and especially the 
renowned Neo-Assyrian version (seventh century B.C.E.) preserved in the eleventh 
tablet of the Gilgames Epos^. On the Akkadian myth clearly depends the Hebrew 
myth of Noah, in the twofold Jahvist^ and Elohist^ version. The Bible myth has in 
turn inspired the Arab Qur'an versions^. 

The Classical deluge literature is found scattered in a number of rivulets^ which it 
is often difficult to trace to their sources. In several cases, however, what we come 
across is particular accounts of local floods that scarcely have anything to do with a 
universal deluge. Of such deluge three possibly independent traditions seem to be 
attested: the Ogygian, the Dardanian and above all the story of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha mentioned in Pindar^ and more diffusely Apollodorus , then taken ovei by 
Horace'^ and especially Ovid'°, who embellishes it with a great many details. 


' For a survey cf. USENER (1899). 

- Cf. SOLLBERGER (1962). To the aforesaid versions a more recent Hellenistic one 
by Berossus (apiid Eusebius) is to be added. 

^ Gen 6.5-8; 7.1-5, 7-10, 16, 12, 17, 22 - 23 ; 8.2b-3a, 6-13, 20-22. 

Gen 6.9-22; 7.11, 13-16, 18-21,24; 8.1-5, 13-19; 9.1-17. 

^ Spec. Cor 11.26^9. 

^ Cf. Caduff (1985). 

’’ PiNDARUS, Olympian, 9.41-53. 

** Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 1.7.2. 

’ HORATIUS, Odes, 1.2.5-12. 

OvxaWiS, Metamorphoses, 1. 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 137-148. 
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Lastly, the Indian tradition—to which this paper is more especially devoted — is 
attested in many sources, from the late Vedic to the medieval period". The most 
ancient document is a fairly long Sata-patha-brahmana passage'*, already featuring 
Manu, the boat and the fish, whose identity, however, remains so far mysterious. 
Outside the Vedic literature, an intermediate link with the later Puranic 
developments is provided by a narrative in the Vana-parvan of the Mahu-hlulriila'\ 
where the fish reveals himself as Brahma. Only in the Purdnci?, do we first encounter 
the usual Story, connecting the deluge with Visnu's matsycivatdra. While attempts at 
Puranic chronology are admittedly aleatory, the Malsya-purdna'^ version appears to 
be the most ancient, together with the little known and rather anomalous Visnu- 
dharmottara one'^. On the other hand, the extended narrative of the Bhcigavcitci- 
purdna'^ (together with two bare references elsewhere in the same book) is 
undoubtedly more recent, and is the basis for the abridgement in the Agiii-purdna'^ 
avatdra list as well as two mentions in the Gdruda-purdna"'. Other Puranic versions 
are of a 'more aberrant nature: the Skanda-purdna'^, for instance, has a rather 
singular story identifying the fish with Siva, whereas the extensive Kdlikd-piirdmr^ 
story engrafts Tantric features on quite a traditional stock. The most outlandish 
version, however, is the one recounted in the Bhavisya-purdna-\ counterfeiting (as 


Cf. Hohenberger (1930) for a brief review of the chief sources of the deluge 
myth about the fish rescuing Manu on the boat (which wrongly includes, however, also 
the PdP version, which is really about the fish rescuing the Vedas stolen’ by the aquatic 
demon). Cf. also SHASTRl (1950), for'an (undiscriminatingly) broader panorama, 
miscellaneously including: a) versions about the fish rescuing Manu on the boat; b) 
versions about Markandcya swallowed up by baby Visnu; c) versions about the deluge 
genencally as a phase of pralaya- d) others. Besides the SatBr version, which is 
frivdously credited with higher antiquity than the Sumero-Akkadian myths, only epic- 
uranic sources are considered (but the important VdhP version, among others, is 
missing) with no attempt at thematic categorisation. 

SatBr 1.8.1-10. 

MBh 3.187 (ed. Bom.). 

MtsP 1-2. 

'WdhPl.75. 

Bhagl^ 8.24 (long account); 1.3,15-27 12 

'^AgP2. 

'*GarP L.23; 142.2-3. 

'^SkP 5.3.3. 

KalP 32-33. 

*' BhavP 3.4.1.45-60. 
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this Piirdna is wont to do) the story of Noah under the guise of Nyuha, provided for 
the occasion with a Sanskrit etymology! 

The deluge theme has been subsequently taken over by poets such as Ksemendra 
and Jayadeva, and more recently Surdas, Tulsidas and others''. Of particular interest 
among these is Ksemendra, who deals e.xtensively with the deluge in his 
Dasdvatdra-carita"'. 

All three traditions agree on but few fundamental points: mankind is swept away 
by a deluge, except for one or more people surviving in a vessel, who are entrusted 
with the task of the renewal. However, we should hardly be justified in grounding 
any presumption of a common origin on the strength of similarities pertaining to 
such elements as could scarcely be dispensed with by any deluge myth by reason of 
its very internal structure. On the other hand, we sometimes do come across more 
particular coincidences, as in the case of the biblical and Sumero-Akkadian 
versions: the correspondences, e.g. in the episode of the birds sent out as scouts is 
too punctual to admit of an independent origin. 

The relationship between the latter versions is not surprising, given their common 
root. It is more surprising, however, that many illustrious fathers of Indology— 
WEBER'\ MACDONELL-^ OLDENBERG'^ KEITh’’, WINTERNITZ'*— should have 
subscribed to the far more demanding hypothesis of a relationship, nay, an 
affiliation, of the Indian to the Sumero-Akkadian versions, relying on such 
altogether flimsy grounds as the argument ex silentio, regarding the Indian myth as a 
late borrowing merely because it does not occur earlier than the Sata-patha- 
brdhmana\ and the alleged coincidence of the theme of the seeds loaded on the ship. 

More of recent, other scholars have spoken in favour of the independence of the 
Indian myth; but, as GONDA'^ had already remarked, all the relevant points do not 
seem to have been adequately taken into consideration, through lack of proper 
contextualisation of the myth, that should in the first place be analysed and 
understood by itself, in its own cultural value, before positing the question of 
possible relationships to other cultures. 


Cf Pandeya (1963: 410 0. 
DAC 1 (spec. 18 ff.). 

Weber (1850: 161 ff.). 
Macdonell (1899: 218). 
Oldenberg (1923: 111,283). 

” Keith (1925: 25; 229). 

'* WiNTERNiTZ (1987: 194,379). 
''^Gonda(1978: 27). 
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Here is, side by side, the structure of the most ancient Indian version, that of the 
SatBr (leftmost column) and the Akkadian myth (rightmost column). Shared 
elements are shown in the central column. 


the Sata-patha~brdhmana Shared elements 


the Akkadian myth 


A pious man (Manu) rescues a 
small fish 

the fish gradually undergoes a 
wondrous metamorphosis into 
a sea monster 


Men incur divine displeasure 

the supreme god (En-lil) 
resolves to exterminate Ihem 


the fish comes to succour 


the man fastens the ship to the 
horn of the fish, who tows it 
along 


the fish 
rewards the 
man by 


a divine 
protector (Ea) 
aids a pious 
man by 


warning him of the 
approaching deluge 

the man builds a ship 

the man freights the ship witli 
goods and beings 

the man evades his neighbours’ 
curiosity with an excuse 

the deluge sets in 


the minor gods are terrified 
and blame En-lil 


the deluge comes to an end 

the ship lands atop a 
mountain 


the man begets offspring on 
the woman bom from the 
sacrifice 


the man sends out birds as 
scouts 

the man goes ashore and 
offers a sacrifice 

the gods gather round the 
sacrifice and once again 
censure En-lil 

En-lil is incensed beholding 
the survivors 

Ea appeases him and he bestows 
his blessing on the survivors 
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Already this preliminary comparison is revealing. As is patent at first sight, the 
two stmctures diverge almost entirely. In the first place, the antecedent of the 
Semitic myth introduces an ethical motivation for the deluge as punishment of 
sinful mankind. Such motivation is conspicuously absent in the Indian version, 
which exhibits an antecedent of folkloric nature in its stead: the pious man does 
good to a humble creature, which ultimately turns out as powerful and repays the 
benefit — a well-known motif of so many folk tales. 

Secondly, the Akkadian myth brings out a dissension in the divine world, between 
the supreme god En-lil and many other gods, and above all Ea, who decides motu 
proprio to save his protege. There evidently is no room for such dissension in the 
monotheism of the Bible, but some interiorised traces of it might perhaps be 
detected in Jahve-Elohim himself, under the guise of his late repentance, betrayed 
by the resolve never again to send a deluge. In the Indian myth there is no trace of 
dissension whatsoever. 

Thirdly, in the Akkadian myth the chosen one is entrusted with the task of 
carrying to safety exemplars of the creatures, in view of the palingenesis to-be. As 1 
mentioned, it is indeed on account of the presumed presence of this theme in some 
Indian versions that some scholars have been led to postulate the dependence of the 
Indian myth on the Akkadian one. Actually, in the most ancient Indian version, that 
of the SatBr, this theme is absent. It does appear subsequently, but with one 
paramount difference: whereas in the Akkadian myth it is always the question of 
couples, or in any case complete beings, in the Indian myths it is always the 
question of seeds, the implications becoming more and more characteristically 
Indian as time progresses. 

Last but not least, the Indian myth does not concur with the Akkadian one in any 
marginal particulars, whose congruence would be all the more meaningful to 
establish a connection, precisely because of the lack of probability of separate 
coincidental origination of arbitrary details. E.g. there is no trace of the episode of 
the birds sent out as scouts, which had on the contrary been taken over by the 
Jahvist version on account of its narrative efficacy. 

What is, therefore, left as concordant? No more than this: a chosen pious man is 
warned of the impending deluge, builds a ship and sails through the cataclysm to 
lastly alight atop a mountain, where he celebrates a sacrifice. But even these 
residual concordances, generic as they are, are nevertheless more apparent than real. 

For instance, the sacrifice that concludes both the Akkadian and the Indian myth 
has quite a different value in either context. The survivors of the Akkadian myth 
offer a thanksgiving sacrifice, round which the gods gather ‘like flies, attracted by 
the pleasant smell.’ The sacrifice exposes the folly of the divine resolution to send 
the deluge: the dissident gods had already complained in vain that the extermination 
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of mankind would have deprived them of the sacrificial victims; now they are 
refreshed by the smell of the oblations, and Inanna spitefully remarks that the 
supreme En-lil ought not to be permitted to partake of what his improvidence had 
risked to annihilate. In the end En-lil himself accepts the propitiating sacrifice and 
welcomes the survivors among the immortals. The propagation of mankind does not 
constitute a problem: of course, the surviving couples will take care of it in the 
customary manner. 

In the Indian myth, on the other hand, the procreative concern is exactly w'hat 
prompts the survivor (which the myth does not credit with a wife) to sacrifice and to 
the typically Indian practice of tapas. By means of tapas and sacrifice Manu obtains 
as daughter Ida, the quintessence of oblation, on whom he will beget all creatures. 
Thus, in the Indian context sacrifice is not an instrument of reconciliation meant to 
appease godhead, but rather a magical procedure meant to yield fruits. The outcome 
of the Akkadian sacrifice is that the gods—including En-lil through Ea’s 
intercession—bless and welcome the human couple; the outcome of the Indian 
sacrifice is that Manu is enabled to fulfil his creative role. 

The single most prominent common feature remains, therefore, the building ot the 
ship, which is however missing, as we are going to see, in the more recent Indian 
versions and is barely mentioned in the more ancient ones without elaborating on 
modes and dimensions, as is characteristically the case with all Near-Eastern 
versions^®. 

The impression of reciprocal independence of the two traditions is further 
corroborated when we examine the subsequent developments of the Indian myth. 
The MBh version agrees with the one of the SatBr, apart from the general structure, 
on a couple of important points: first of all, the aforesaid theme of the building of 
the ship, furthermore, the MBh version declares the fish to be Brahma Prajapati 
another trait of archaism which sets back the story to Brahmanical times (although 
the SatBr itself is silent with respect to the identity of the fish). 

On the other hand, the MBh version introduces a few innovations that will later on 
win regular acceptance in the Piiranas. The two most important are: the cyclical 
frame of the pralaya and the motif of the ‘seeds’. 

As we have seen, the SatBr did not specify a reason for the deluge, while 
connecting it with the cosmogonic context, wherein Manu was confronted with the 
usual difficult task of peopling the world. Although not expressly mentioned, a 
cyclical frame might however seem implied, exactly in that the deluge lacked any 
specific motivation, as though it were but a cosmic routine. Be it as it may with the 


^‘’A comparable interest in modes and dimensions can be seen in some Indian 
versions in connection with the theme of the metamorphoses of the fish. 
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SatBr, in the MBh the cyclical frame is explicitly declared at the place^' where the 
time of cosmic dissolution through a deluge is said to be at hand. By this a punitive 
value of the deluge is also manifestly niled out, in case the silence of the SatBr 
might leave any doubts. 

The motif of the seeds is the Indian counterpart of the Akkadian motif of the 
couples: but it is, indeed, unmistakably Indian in its perfect integration with the 
pralaya theme. No formed creature (save Manu and the seven rsis) can cross the 
ocean of the dissolution of forms and remain whole, but everything must be 
resolved into rudiments, from which it shall rise again at the dawn of a new world 
age. Hence no couples of perfected and sexually characterised living beings, but 
mere seeds as yet undifferentiated are only apt to be preserved for a fresh beginning. 

The Puranic versions, for the most part, while imitating in the main the MBh 
model, diverge on a single chief point: the fish has now become an incarnation of 
Visnu’s, in accordance with the evolution of a doctrine—the avatara-vdda —which, 
first announced in the BhG, attains its classical perfection in the Purdnas, among 
others with the development of different avatdra lists, in which the fish is reckoned 
as a regular member right from the outset, up to the attempted fixation of a canon 
with the dasdvatdra with the fish as first^'. 

If this Puranic innovation is well understandable in the frame of the history of 
Vishnuism, another innovation is more surprising, and seemingly the sheer product 
of arbitrary chance—and it is this innovation that will now detain us more 
particularly—namely, that none of the Puranic versions^^ pursues the motif of the 
building of the ship. Some of the major versions simply skip over the question; in 
MtsP, however, the fish shows Manu a pre-existing ship stating that it has been 
fashioned by (or with) all the gods for the protection of the multitude of the 
creatures^"*. What is then this ship turning up all of a sudden, which Manu shall load 
with the four kinds of living beings—born of sweat, eggs, sprouts and placenta— 
which shall be tossed about by the waves of dissolution and led home through the 


MBh 3.187.28-30: 

acirdd bhagavan bhaumani idaih s.thdvara-jangamam / 
sarvain eva mahd-bhdga pralayam vai gamisyati // 
sampraksalana-kdlo 'yam lokdndm saniupasthitah / 

... tasya sarvasya saihprdptah kdlah parama-ddrunah // 

On the avatdra lists see Magnone (: cap. I). 

” Except for the late KalP version that besides a few noteworthy innovations follows 
for the rest the MBh prototype even in the detail. 

MtsP 1.31: naur iyaiii sarva-devdndnt nikdyena vinirniitaih mahd-jiva-nikdyasya 
raksandrtham. 
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firm anchorage to the fish’s horn? The answer is found in the BhagP — not however 
in the extended account, which just mentions the ship’s being sent (again) by the 
fish, but in a passing hint in an avatara list, where Visnu is said to have assumed the 
form of a fish on occasion of the flood in the cdksusa manv-antara in order to 
protect Manu Vaivasvata by letting him board a ‘telluric ship’ {naur mahunciypf’^. 
The identical strophe occurs in the GarP^^. Only in the VdhP, however, is the theme 
articulated to some extent: when Siva in watery form enshrouds the earth destroying 
all creatures, we are told, the earth personified as goddess Sati becomes a ship and 
carries the seeds of all things: naur bhutvd tu sail devi tadd ... dhdrayati atha btjdni 
sarvdny eva avisesatah^^. This identification is further echoed in Ksemendra’s 
Dasdvatdra-carita, where the ship fastened to the fish’s horn is said to be ‘as broad 
as the earth.’^® Chanting the divine Hid, Tulsidas will once again condense in a few 
essential words the avatdra's deed: for his bhaktas' sake Rama took on the form of 
a fish and made the earth into a ship^^. 

Now we can see the reason why the ancient Brahmanic and epic motif of the 
building of the ship has been dropped in the Puranic versions: the ship is more than 
merely a produce of human craft, she is Earth herself in her ‘diluvial’ form. As is 
explicitly said in a SkP passage (pertaining to another variety of the pralava myth 
that lies outside our present scope^°): ekdrnave mahd-ghore naur iva ksetram 
Iksyate^'. The ship is not, furthermore, an artefact, the occasional manufacturing 
procedures of which it makes any sense to specify (as in the Akkadian myth)- she is 
rather, the invariable allotrope of the Earth at the time of the deluge The 
Brahmanical and epic motif of the fashioning of the ship was justified because in the 
original context the deluge is not yet a cyclical event (at least explicitly)- whereas in 
the MBh it is, but the doctrine of cosmic cycles, like the avatdra-vdda is still at a 
rudimentary stage''^ and has not yet ended up in the crystallisation of a pregnant 
symbolic repertoire, as in the Purdnas. ^ ^ 


BhagP 1.3.15: rupam ca jagrhe mdtsyam cdksusSdadhi-sathplave ndvv drnnva 
mahJmayydm apdd vaivasvatam manum. ^ 

^^GarP 1.23. 

VdhP 1.75.9-10. 


DAC 1.44. tad-ucca-sfhga-sarhlagndm ndvam dhi-tim ivdyatdm. 
Tulsidas, Granthdvali, quoted in Panpeya (1963: 411). 

The myth of Markandeya witnessing the pralaya flood has been 
Brinkhaus (2002). 


dealt with by 


SkP2.2.3.9. 


‘•2 This is evidenced, e.g. by the confusion in the usage of terms like kaha 
yuga and yuga already pointed out by Biardeau (1976: 121 ff.). ^ ’ 


mahd- 
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In the latter texts the deluge is part of the scheme of the cosmic pralaya brought 
about through fire and water, which the MtsP indeed describes contextually w'ith the 
deluge: a hundred years of drought and famine, the earth scorched by a sevenfold 
sun and by the aw'akening of the submarine fire, and finally the dreadful downpour 
of the sevenfold cloud condensed by the smoke of the conflagration. The final 
picture is the ekdrnava, the one all embracing ocean symbolising the fomiless One 
into which all created forms have once again merged. 

Still, the palingenesis of the cycle to come requires a leftover ot the old world to 
work up afresh into a new beginning. This residue incarnates in different mythic 
images, among which the best known is probably Sesa, the serpent couch of 
Narayana lying asleep on the cosmic waters: his very name betrays him as an 
emblem of the ‘residue’ of the great cosmic sacrifice'*^, preserved in view of the 

creative awakening at the dawn of the new cycle. 

Thus, the ship loaded with seeds is nothing but another emblem of the rest ue an 
its receptacle: the earth itself shrunk to the size of a ship, the only fonn a e o 

withstand the triumph of the liquid element. The VdhP overloads the sym o w i 

new values, taking advantage of the intrinsic polysemy of the symbolic 
earth turned into a ship is at the same time SatT, the consort of Siva, t e e 

turned into water in order to accomplish his destructive capacity 

characteristic ambivalence exemplarily expressed in the linga in its ° 
as creative phallus and destructive fire pillar, the aqueous destructive 
same time the fecundating Siva who embraces the Earth-ship an impr 

with the seeds of all beings. cursorily touched 

This symbolic identification of the earth with the ship, albei 

ut u , me very reason oi 

upon in the aforesaid passages, possibly by me ^ ^^j^^^orated by 
straightforwardness in the mythical context, is indirec y consideration 
comparison with another ovatdra myth, which will yield to care ^^curs, e.g. 
unexpected homologies with the fish myth—namely, the earth. As he 

in the MBh'*'*. Visnu is scouring the cosmic ocean in searc 

descries it at last at the bottom of the deep, he assumes a jj^js particular 

waters and again surfaces carrying the earth on his single tus 
instance the reading is damstrendiken'a, but elsewhere 

srnga is indeed one of the most common epithets of the vat a la occurring in 

Now precisely the horn— spnga —is the most ubiquitous ea (dispensing 

almost all versions of the (diluvial) fish myth—only excepting 


Cf. Biardeau (1981: 52 f.; 170). 
MBh 3.272.49-55. 

E.g. MBh 3.142.47. 
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with all details by reason of their excessive brevity. The boar myth stages a semi- 
aquatic animal, a fertility symbol, penetrating the womb of the waters to again 
emerge lifting the earth on the single ithyphallic tusk—the earth that in some 
variants is explicitly said to be fecundated in the process'^'’. The fish myth, in much 
the same way, stages the aquatic animal excellence, likewise a fertility symbol, 
as he cuts through the waves carrying something—he too—on the ithyphallic horn: 
the ship, whose homology with the earth in the parallel boar myth now stands out in 
all evidence. 1 mentioned before the VdhP version, which adds explicit sexual 
developments, as the aforesaid variant of the boar myth also does. 

Incidentally, we may recall that, apart from its phallic value on the plane of sexual 
symbolism, the horn also has an axial value in the cosmic frame, as an image of the 
axis mundi to which the earth is anchored. The symbolism of the axis mimdi is 
found in many avatdra myths, e.g. in the revolving mountain supported by the 
kurmdvatdra, or in the pillar from which the nrsimhdvatdra'^^ bursts out—as well as, 
of course, in the Siva-lihga. As for the divine monoceros, besides the fish and the 
boar—in which cases, mark well, no justification is put forth for the oddity of the 
single horn or tusk—it is further exemplified by Ganesa, also furnished with a single 
tusk, although in his case the myth; trivially explains the mutilation as a result of the 
god’s quarrel with Parasurama'’^. 

In the light of the above, we are now in a position to satisfactorily answer 
Gonda’s doubt. He had remarked, noticing the twofold function of the fish—which 
on one hand warns Manu of the impending deluge, on the other tows the ship to 
safety—that the second function is superfluous from a purely rational viewpoint, as 
ships can move of themselves or by the aid of the winds (as usually happens in 
deluge myths)"^ The answer is, that the latter function, while it has, indeed, no 
rational grounds, is nevertheless deeply rooted in the symbolic plexus that 1 have 
tried to sketch. 

Much is left to be observed about the later developments of the myth- e.g. on the 
Identification of the rope fastening the ship to the horn with a serpent who is easily 
recognised as Sesa. And more unsuspected homologies between ostensibly diverse 
mythical representations come to the fore: Visnu sleeping amidst the ocean on the 
serpent couch on a strip of land at the foot of a banyan-a strip of land that, as the 


Cf. VP 5.29.23 24; KalP 29; and generally, on the different versions of the 
vardhdvatdra myth, Magnone (1989: 14-21). 

In the BhagP version 7.8. 

Cf BvP 3.43; BnP 3.42. 

Gonda(1978: 33). 
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quoted SkP passage suggests, resembles a ship—still is the fish fastened to the boat 
with the serpent rope — but at the same time the god upholding the Mandara peak 
srnga, once again — encircled by the coils of the serpent rope and resting, at the 
bottom of the ocean, on the telluric turtle. But the subterranean solidarity of all these 
mythic representations is expressed at its best in the following rather extravagant 
version of the deluge myth found in the SkP^^, which I am going to summarise by 
way of conclusion, and without comments, leaving it to each one to pursue on his or 
her own the echoes resounding in the symbolic recesses of the text. 

This myth is about the arcane vision of Markandeya, who shares with 
Manu and the Seven Seers the privilege of traversing unscathed the 
cosmic dissolution. Markandeya, then, while swimming amidst the 
cosmic ocean, secs the primordial man {purusa) blazing like the sun, the 
l limalaya peak (srnga) and Manu in filial attitude unceasingly revolving 
on the surface of the deep like the wheel of a potter. Then he sees a huge 
fish (Siva) who swallows him up. In the interior he sees a loarin^ river 
swarming with fish, and in the river a beautiful dark-complexioned In y 
(Anifta, bom of Siva’s limbs), holding a ship between her knees. Ihis 
ship Manu and Markandeya board reaching final safety. 
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Subhdsitas in the Piirdnas —a Cultural Perspective 

SATYA VRAT SHASTRI 


Suhhasitas, or good sayings, are a characteristic feature of Sanskrit literature. 
They propound a fundamental truth, point towards the reality of the situation 
obtaining in this world of contradictions and contrarieties and draw attention to 
what is right and what is wrong, what one should or should not do, how one should 
or should not conduct oneself in life. In the texts on niti, they make direct 
appearance but in other texts they flow out of the narrative either as illustrations or 
deductions. It is in the last form that they appear in the bulk of the Sanskrit literature 
including the vast corpus of the Puranic one. To point to what is right or wrong, 
what is acceptable or not, depends upon the values of a particular cultural milieu. 
The Piirdnas, having their origin in India, were obviously reflecting the Indian 
cultural milieu. When the Piirdnas are to be examined from the cultural perspective, 
it should mean on the face of it the Indian cultural perspective. 

This brings us to the question as to what this Indian culture is. If it can be 
summarised in one sentence, it is the inculcation of dharnia, the all-encompassing 
concept. It is this which sustains society: dharmo dhdrayate prajdh \ The essence of 
this dharnia is not to do unto others what one would not like to be done to oneself: 
dtinanah pratikiildni paresdm na samdearer. This is the dharma-sarvasva. This can 
be achieved by following certain principles which the sage Manu has prescribed for 
all the four castes: 

ahiihsd satyam asteyam saucam indriya-nigrahah / 
etaih sdmdsikam dharmam cdturvarnye ‘bravin manuh // 

The Piirdnas lay emphasis on each one of these. 

According to the Lihga-purdna, ahititsd is to devote oneself to the well-being of 
all the beings as they are one’s very being. It is this which leads to the realisation of 
one’s own self: 


' Mahd~bhdrata, Karna-parvan 69.58. 

^ Pahea-tantra 3.102. 

^ Manu-smrti 10.63. 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 149-157. 
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atniavat sarva-bhutanam hitaydiva pravartatam / 
ahimsdisa samakhyata ya cdtma-jnana-sUidhkid II* * 

There is emphasis on ahimsd in the Brahmdnda-purdna to the extent that it is 
proclaimed as the gateway to dhannu: 

ahimsd dhannasya dvdrani iiktahi inaharsibhih 1^ 

The Padma-purdna assigns higher regions to the followers of this principle and 
the lower ones to those who do not do so: 

ahimsd-ninnalam dharmam sevante ye vipascitah / 
tesdm evdrddhva-gamanaih ydnti liryag adho 'nvalhd //’ 

Satya, or truth, according to the Lihga-purdna is speaking out exactly w'hat has 
been seen, heard, imagined or experienced by oneself in a manner that it does not 
cause pain to others: 

drstam srutam cdnumitam svdnubhutam vatlidrthatah / 
kathanam satyam ity uktam para-pidd-vivarjitam iP 

It is worthwhile to pause here and ponder over the implication of the last part of 
the explanation of satya which is to avoid para-pidd, pain or anguish to others. To 
reproduce exactly yalhdrthatali, what one has seen, heard, etc., is truth, no doubt, 
but not the whole truth. The more important thing about it is that it must not cause 
harm or unpleasantness to the listener. This is what is the import of the well-known 
adage: satyam briiydt priyam briiydt, na bruydt satyam apriyanP. The Vismi-purdna 
also says the same thing. Not only that. It goes a step further. It enjoins silence if the 
truth were to cause hurt to others: 

tasmdt satyam vadet prdji'io yat para-pnti-kdranam / 
satyam yat para-duhkhdya tadd mauna-paro bhavet iP 

The Put ana offers this injunction in view of the possibility of such occurrences 
where the truth may lead to violence or injury to others. According to the Ldta- 
samhita^ on such occasions truth would turn into untruth and vice versa* 


* Lihga-purdna 8.11. 

^ Purvdrdha 30.35. 

Padma-purdna 4.41. 

’ Lihga-purdna 8.13. 

* Manu-smrti 4.138. 

^ Visnu-purdna 3.12.43. 
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satyani apy asatyatam ydti h’acid dhimsanubandhatah / 
asatyam satyatdm ydti k\ acij jivasya raksandt //'*’ 

Whatever the case, it is very difficult to keep to truth. One has to go on trying to 
cultivate it. The Padma-purdna declares it a tirtha^ \ It is the mainstay of the world, 
according to it, the mainstay even of dhanna: 

satye pratisthitd lokdh dharmah satye pratisthitah 

And then comes from it the highest praise of satya in a stanza which has acquired 
wide popularity: 

asva-medha-sahasram ca satyam ca tidayd dhrtam / 
asva-medha-sahasrdd did satyam eva visisyate // 

Tf a thousand Asva-medhas and truth were to be put in a scale, truth 
would weigh heavier than the thousand Asva-medhas.' 

Asieya is non-stealing or non-depriving others of what rightfully belongs to them. 
‘Not to go in for the possessions of others in mind, action, and word even in 
adversity’ is the elucidation of the spirit behind this provided by the Lihga-purdaa. 

andddnam pani-svdndm dpady api viedratah / 
manasd karmand vded tad asteyam samdsatah // 

Saiica, purity, according to the Bhavisya-purdna, is avoiding the eating of 
prohibited articles of food, the association with the condemned people and being 
firm in proper conduct: 

abhaksya-parihdras ca samsargas copy aninditaihj^ 
dedre ca vyavasthdiiam saucam etatprakirtitam // 

Purity does not have to concern itself with the physical aspect only. It has to have 
its demand on the mind and the speech as well. The physical purity is its externa 
manifestation. Verbal purity is to devote proper thought to an activity, and the 
mental one is the judicious choice of non-offensive words. The Lihga-purdna 
enjoins the cultivation of these after having acquired the physical purity. The 


Ldta-samhitd 6.6.7. 

" Padma-purdna 5.11.83. 
Padma-purdna 5.18.396 
Padma-purdna 5.18.403 
Lihga-purdna 1.12.160. 
Bhavisya-purdna 8.32. 
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physical purity is external, bahya, the verbal and the mental purity is internal, 
dbhyantara: 

bdhya-saucena yiiktah sams tathd cdbhyantaram caret 

It repeats the same idea in the verse: 

saddvagdhya salile visuddhdh kim dvijuttamdh / 
tasmdd dbhyantaram saucam sadd kdryam vidhdnatah //'’ 

‘Do the Brahmins get (really) purified by bathing in water every time? ' 

So one should carry out internal purification as per the proper 
procedure.’ 

Indriya-nigraha is control over the senses, a recurring theme of many a Sanskrit 
work, including the Purdnas. The Srimad-bhdgavata-piirdna recognises the 
inexorability of the attraction of the senses which it terms as bondage. It is the 
control over them which, according to it, is deliverance: 

band ha indriya-viksepo moksa esdm ca samyamah /'** 

The Bhavisya-purdna refers to the distraction of the senses by worldly objects, 
which according to it are hard to resist: 

visayd durjaydh pwhbhir indriydkarsinah sadd /'^ 

Indian culture has always laid the greatest emphasis on dedra, good conduct, 
which it has regarded as paramo dharmah^^, the quintessence of righteousness to 
the extent that the one who is devoid of it, even the Vedas, the holiest of the holy 
cannot redeem: dedra-hinam na punanti veddi/'. Acdra expressed through another 
word—i/Va—is the best ornament of a person: mam param bhusanam^^. According 
to the Padma-purdna, one who observes j/7a, good conduct, he alone lives: masya 
pdlanarii kurvan yo jivati sajivati^^—which means that life has meaning only if one 
observes ma, otherwise it is mere existence. Just vegetation. For a person of bad 


Lihga-purdna 8.35. 

Lihga-purdna 8.15. 

' * Srimad-bhdgavata-purdna 1.62.15. 
Bhavisya-purdna 1.18.12. 
Manu-smrti 1.108. 

Vdsistha-smrti 6.3. 

NJti-mtaka 83. 

Padma-purdna 46.95. 
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disposition and conduct {kiistla) —the same Purdna says—the riches are a mere dirt 
(niala)\ for a person of good disposition and conduct {sculliu-slla), even poverty is 
an ornament; 

kitsilasva vibhavah kevalaiii nialcun / 

Jaiuisyci sddhti-silijsyci ddriiiryam api hhdscinam //“'* 

Some of the prominent features of this dcdrci or sila are respect to parents, 
teachers and guests, on which Indian tradition has continued to lay great emphasis 
since days of yore, the Upanisadic commandment still ringing in the ears: mdtr-devo 
b/iava, pitr-devo bliava dedrya-devu bhova, atithi-devo bhava. This respect to the 
foursome bordering on worship, they being looked upon as devas, the deities, finds 
full echo in the Pitrdnas as well. The Skanda-purdna declares those who serve their 
parents as the best of the devotees of the Lord; 

nidtd-pitros ca siisrdsdih kiirvate ye narottanidh, 
te vai bhdgavaldttamdh /■*' 

The Padma-purdna proclaims that for a son the place where his parents live is 
without doubt the Gafigii and the holy places like Gaya and Puskara; 

tatrci gangd gayd tirtliam tatra piiskaram eva ca / 
yatra mdtd pitd tisthet putrasydpi na samsayah //“’ 

It further says that a son who regularly washes the feet of his parents has his daily 
bath in the Gahga“^. Proeeeding further, it says that he who circupiambulates his 
father and mother circumambulates the whole earth with its seven continents: 

mdtarani piuiram cdiva yas tii kurydt pradaksinam / 
pradak.dni-krtd tena sapta-dvlpd vasiindhard //" 

Now, if the mother and the father bring a person into this world, it is the teacher 
who opens the doors of knowledge to him. It is a sin to forget him, even that one 
who just had taught only one syllable, just one word of the meaning of it. 

aksarasydpi cdikasya paddrlhasya padasya vd / 
ddtdraiii vismaran pdpi kiih punar dbanna-desinam 11 


Padina-puraija 46.93. 

'^Skanda-purdna, Vaisnava-khanda, Venkatdcala-indlidtmya 21.43. 
Padma-purdna 2.62.68. 

Padma-purdna 2.60.74. 

Padma-purdna 5.46.12. 
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According to the Skanda-purana, if the teacher is happy, all the gods would be 
happy, including Indra. Reverse would be the case otherwise: 


gurau tuste ca tustdh syur devcih sarve savasavdh / 
gurau ruste ca rustdh syur devdh sarve savasavdh 

There could be some people—indeed there are some in this strange world — who 
may turn to some other person and show him respect in preference to their teacher. 
The Vardha-purana has a sure word of condemnation for them. They meet with 
misfortune, it says, and whatever they offer in charity goes in vain: 


gurau sati tu yas cdnyani asrayet pujayet sudhih / 
sa durgatim avdpnoti dattam asya ca nisphalam //^' 

The gift must be offered consciously first to one’s teacher and then to someone 
else. The teacher may be learned or not, he is verily Janardana (Lord Kjsna): 

prayatnena gurau ptlrvaih pascdd anyasya ddpavel / 
avidyo vd savidyo vd gurur eva jandrdanah 

The Pindna is here laying down priorities for a person. When it comes to showing 
respect or making offerings, the first priority should be the teacher from whom one 
as had first lessons. Later a person may come into contact with someone more 
nowledgeable than his teacher. There is no reason for him to fall in for that 
^ meone else in showing his esteem over and above his teacher. Little or more 
edge has not to be the criterion in determining the order of preference for 

ng respect. The Pm ana is very clear in this respect. It is the teacher who must 
have the precedence. 

total pre-eminent position of the teacher that the Skanda-purdna enjoins 

total obed,enco to him. His words are only to be obeyed, and not to be ignored: 

ya/ kimcid vd samddisto giinind tat samdcaret / 
djnapto giirund viprah na tad-vdkyam tu lahghayet 

knowledee^hl ^'<^h'^^<^-vaivarta-purdna, that person is learned, is 

meets whh '' meritorious who obeys the words of his teacher. He 

meets with success at every step: 
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sa panditah sa ca Jnani sa ksemi sa ca punyavan / 
giiror vacas-karo yo hi ksemam tasya pade pade V/^'* 

Now, a word about atithi, guest. He is described in the Skanda-purana as worthy 
of respect of everybody: 

agnir dvijdndm vipras ca vantdnam ramanah striyam / 
gitnih pita ca putrdndni sarvasydbhydgato gitruh 

The belief in karman and reincarnation (punar-janma) are deeply ingrained in 
Indian psyche. Text after text has spoken about it, sage after sage has expounded it. 
Except the Carvakas and some other thinkers, it has found general acceptance in 
Indian society. ‘As you sow so shall you reap’ is at the basis of it. One has to reap 
the reward of whatever actions, good or bad, one might have performed. The next 
birth is determined by them and the prosperity and the adversity going with it. This 
is the view echoed in the Padma-piirdna stanza which says that it is because of the 
actions in the previous births that some people are born as dryas and some as 
mlecchas, some with good wealth and some extremely poor: 

dryd mlecchas ca tatrdpi jayante pCirva-karmanah / 
tathd kecid dhanenddhydh kecid atyanta-durvidhah H 

Actually, it is karman, action, which is Vedhas, Prajapati, the Creator. It is 
karman which fashions beings, assigns them with race, colour, creed, means of 
subsistence, and so on. The Mahd-piirana says that Vidhi, Srastf, Vidhatf, Daiva, 
Pura-kfta, Kantian and Isvara are just different words for the same thing, they are 
mere synonyms: 

vidhih srastd vidhdtd ca daivam karma purd-kptam / 
isvaras ceti paiydyd vijheyah karma-vedhasah // 

People get the fruit of their actions in proportion to their or their actions nature. 

38 

karmanam ucitam tesdm prdnindm jayate phalam / 


Brahma-vaivarta-purana 1.23.7. 

Skanda-purana (Mahesvara-khande Kaumarikd-khanda) 10.8. 
Padma-purdna 14.41 
Mahd-piirdna 4.67. 

Mahd-purdna 13.68. 
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That being the case it is in their own interest that people pertbnn good actions. With 
merit earned through them, they would have happiness. Witli their actions earning 
demerit, they would opt for unhappiness. Accordingly says the Padnui-purdija: 

punyena labhyate saukhyam apunyeua ca dulikliitd / 
karmandni ucitam lokah sarvah phalani iipdsniile 

Death would forcibly carry away a person, says the Agni-purdna, if whate\’cr fruit 
of actions one is to reap in the present birth had been reaped; 

dyusye kannani k.fine prasedtya hanite janani 

But if some fruit of the actions still remains to be reaped, a person would not meet 

with death even if pierced with hundreds of arrows: viddhcdi sara-satair api^' It is 

necessary for a person, therefore, to go in for actions with judicious application of 

mind. There are actions which are enjoined for certain types of people. A Brahmin 

IS to engage himself in pursuit of learning and spiritual activities, a K.satriya is to 

apply himself to martial acts, and so on. Now, it is imperative for him to stick to 

t ose actions under all circumstances, even in adversity, says the Bralundnda- 
piirana: 


sadhu vdsudhu vd karma yasya yud vihitam purd / 
tad eva tena kartavyam dpady api kathaiicaiia 

T nr1 ’. 

alwav always aimed at producing a good and decent human being, 

janah pick up good qualities, as the Adi-purdna says: giina-grhyo hi saj- 

shoulH ^1 oP 8«od human being is given by this Piirdna which 

snould always remain an ideal to be achieved by all; 


ttadbluiveiia haren mitram sambhramena ca bdndhavdn t 
s II- -irtyan prema-ddndbhydiii ddksiiiyenelaram jaiiam H 

Pt^i d-h tyesii svadkanna-paripdlanam / 

Tpanesu daydlutvcm sarvatra madhurd girah // 

svajane caturatratd / 
dnuvicthayitvam Hi vrttarii mahdtmandm 


39 

40 

41 


^ddma-piirana 31.176. 
'^Sid-piirdna 159 11-12 
/bid. 


//I'd/imdiu/a-piirdna 3.23.76. 
Adi-purdna 238.18-22. 
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The conduct of the high-souled one is as follows: he should win over a friend by 
goodwill, the relatives by trust, the women with love, the servants with gifts, and 
others with politeness. He should not engage himself in finding fault with the 
actions of others, he should carry out his duties, be kind to the lowly and be sweet 
with everybody. He should maintain good relations with his kinsmen, be fair in his 
dealings with his kith and kin and do whatever is in order. 

One who is of the type mentioned above, is a good human being. And the 
development of such good human being is basic to Indian culture. The Purdnas 
being the repositories of this culture have enough statements in them, thrown in 
between their eountless narratives which recount the imperatives, for this good 
human being, a cultured person, who is useful to everybody and everything around 
him. 
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The Meaning of Verse 25 of the Sambandha-samiiddesa 

and its Context 

CLAUS OETKE 


- 1 - 

Thc verse 25 of the Saiuhondha-sainuddeso of Bliartrhaii s I dkya-pcidlya has 
been understood as dealing with a variant of a Liar Paradox. Apart from other 
scholars, this view has been advocated recently by J. HOUBEN (1995) in his book on 
the Saiidxindha-sainuddcso and Bhartrhari’s philosophy of language. I want to 
critically discuss this view in the light of a number of other verses belonging to the 
same chapter which appear to possess special relevance foi the identification of the 
argumentative context in which keirika 25 is embedded. 

The crucial verse reads as follows: 

725/ sarvam mifhyd hravimhi nditad vdkya/ii vivaksyate / 

tasya mithydbhidhdne Id prakrdnio ’rtho no ganiyate // 

725/ ‘[With the expression] “Everything I say [I say] falsely," that 
expression is not intended to be meant, for if this is declared as [being 
said] false[ly] the object 7 meaning in question is not attained 7 
understood.’ 

Houben’s translation of the keirikd runs as follows (1995: 221): 

‘With “everything 1 am saying is false,” that statement itself is not 
meant. For if its own expressing is false, one does not arrive at the 
point in question.’ 

Regarding the import of the verse HOUBEN (1995: 227-228) makes the following 
statement: 

‘The fact that Bhartrhari brings in the statement “eveiything 1 am saying 
is false ” at this place shows that he was well aware of its problematic 
status. Therefore, if Bhartfhari emphasizes here that the statement itself 
is not intended, the possibility is implied of someone proposing that such 
statement did refer to itself, with contradiction as the result. In 20 the 
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same happened with the statement “[something is] unsignifiable”. There, 
the bivalent option was between signifiable and unsignifiable; here in 25 
it is between true and false. This suffices to make it a real Liar paradox, 
though it is only the weak paradox in which one of the two options leads 
inescapably to contradiction, and not an artificially strengthened one. It 
is the universally quantified Liar, and Bhartrhari solves the paradox by 
showing that there can be no quantification over itself on the basis of the 
function which is usually out of the picture in Western accounts, viz. the 
intention of the speaker.’ 

Our remarks concerning the above cited passage pertain in the first place to the 
following ingredients; 


I. ‘... Bhartrhari brings in the statement “everything I am saying 
ace . ’ 


ai 


place ... 

2. ... the possibility is implied of someone proposing that such statement did 
refer to itself, with contradiction as the result.’ 

3. ... the bivalent option ... is between true and false.’ 

4. ‘This suffices to make it a real Liar Paradox ... and Bhartfhari solves the 
fi by showing that there can be no quantification over itself on the basis of the 
of the spe^ke^*^’ usually out of the picture in Western accounts, viz. the intention 


over itself ’ nowhere says or indicates ‘that there can be no quantification 

possessec th ^ universal quantifier but does not employ any term that 

pertinent vert quantification’ or a similar meaning. (2) The wording of the 

any solution furnish the slightest indication that it should provide us with 

suggests is m° ^ philosophical problem at all. What the karika 

mithya brnvj ■ ^ ^ utterance of sarvaiii mithya bravimi the phrase 

unacceptable rn order to refer to this very statement itself, an 

(B) Not result. 

should offer a^snl 'ocognise any indication that it was intended that the verse 

this karika shoulH ^ hut one cannot even discern, how the remark of 

speak of a eenenl y contain the material for a solution of a problem, not to 

tkot an unaccentahi ° ^ ° ^ philosophical paradox. For; (l)The mere statement 

bravimi the phrase ^ would result, if in an utterance of sarvam mithya 

itself, provides no used in order to refer to this very statement 

possible problem has LT" ° ^"y P^^hlem at all. At best it testifies to the fact that a 
bravimi does not h ■ ^ (2) The utterance of the phrase sarvam mithya 

‘eZIp? . ^ even if it were iLnt in the sense of 

m saying is false and if the range of the universal quantification were 
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taken as encompassing the concerned utterance or sentence or its possible content 
itself. If the pertinent utterer, as a matter of fact, should have said something true at 
any time, the utterance, sentence or its propositional content could simply be regarded 
as false, and this is by no means paradoxical. HOUBEN, to be sure, might have 
recognised this and speaks of a weak (liar) paradox in this connection. Nevertheless, a 
paradox emerges at best in combination with an additional premise according to which 
everything the concerned utterer has uttered—apart from the pertinent utterance—is, 
as a matter of fact, false. The possible paradox would lie in the circumstance that some 
statement can neither be true nor false under certain empirical circumstances which do 
not pertain to the statement itself. But even so the question arises as to why the writer 
of the verse did not indicate anything of this. To be sure, we say ‘possible paradox’ 
because it is conceivable that the concerned circumstances create a situation in which 
some utterance of some declarative sentence cannot possess or express a content 
which is able to be either tme or false. Since this assumption is by no means evidently 
absurd, it deserves to be noted that neither the pertinent verse nor anything in the 
context of this karika indicates anything about such a possibility. (3) One might indeed 
discern an implicit suggestion to the effect that one who utters sarvam mithyd bravimi 
should not intend to refer among other things to this very phrase itself. Nevertheless, 
this merely shows how a particular difficulty pertaining to a particular expression can 
be circumvented. Biit even if it were supposed that a generalisation was intended—■ 
although the text does not contain any salient indicator to that effect—it remains 
dubious how this could be suited for the solution of any paradox. It is definitely 
unsuited for a solution of the problem if this should ensue from the observation that a 
particular phrase uttered with the intention to make a statement cannot be either true or 
false due to circumstances which do not relate to the concerned utterance itself. For if 
any paradox lies in this supposition it obviously ensues from the idea that some 
assertoric sentence can be neither tme nor false under one of its possible readings. The 
mere fact that also other possible readings exist which do not involve such 
consequences appears entirely irrelevant in this context. Consequently, any appeal to 
the circumstance that the expression sarvam mithyd bravimi also possesses a possible 
reading which does not evoke any paradox and that it is possible to employ the 
sentence in a way that such a reading is intended is almost as immaterial for a solution 
of the pertinent problem as any invocation of the fact that apart from sentences 
involving a liar paradox also other sentences exist (which do not involve similar 
consequences) would be immaterial for a solution of liar paradoxes. Therefore it needs 
to be acknowledged that i/ HouBEN’s suggestion that Bhartfhari in kdrikd 25 aimed at 
furnishing a solution of some variety of a liar paradox by ‘showing that there can be no 
quantification over itself on the basis of the function which is usually out of the picture 
in Western accounts, viz. the intention of the speaker’ were true, then it would follow 
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that the pertinent subject matter has been dealt with by the author of tlie verse in an 
inadequate, if not superficial, manner. Since the context does not provide more 
infonnation on the topic of sarvam mithyd bravimi the treatment of the issue as a 
whole would have to be assessed as very deficient. 

(C) The assumption that karikd 25 refers to any truth-paradox as well as the 
translation of san’um mithyd bravimi by ‘E\’erything I am saying is false’ is 
philologically questionable. The circumstance that mithyd is grammatically an adverb 
diminishes the probability that the phrase should possess the sense of‘Ever>’thing I am 
saying is false’ as well as the probability of the supposition that sarvam mithyd 
bravimi should relate at all to the application of any predicate to the content ol 
sentences or statements. Moreover, there are many other formulations which would 
express the sense of‘Everything 1 am saying is false’ in an unambiguous manner, e.g. 
sarvam mayoktam asatyam. mayoktam aiirtam sarvam, etc.' To be sure, according to 
some statements that are to be found in various dictionaries concerning mithyd, it 
should be legitimate to translate sarvam mithyd bravimi by ‘Everything 1 am saying is 
a lie.’ But it is possible that even this rendering would not do justice to the point. If 
one wants to characterise the import of sarvam mithyd bravimi in a manner that is 
sufficiently general, one should perhaps equate it with something like; ‘1 never (really) 
mean what I say.’ Regarding the question as to what precisely this means one should 
envisage at least the following two possibilities: (a) The phrase expresses that every 
declarative utterance which is made by the speaker expresses something which is not 
considered as true by the utteier himself, (b) The phrase expresses that everything 
uttered by the speaker does not possess the sense which the pertinent expression 
siould ha\e accoiding to the lelevant linguistic rules but some other sense, possibly 
exactly the contrai 7 sense. Although (a) represents the situation of a habitual liar, there 
IS a decisive difference with respect to the situation described by ‘Evci 7 thing I am 
saying is false’: The truth of the pertinent statement does not entail that evciything-in 
tact not even anything-the speaker utters is false. The sentence sarvam milhvd 
0>avim, refers merely to the intention of the speaker and relates to the fact that 
utterances of the speaker have been made with the intention of expressing untruths. 

ne same holds true, mutatis mutandis, regarding alternative (b): It amounts to the 
Claim that the meaning-intentions associated with all utterances of the speaker deviate 
from those which one would expect them to possess on the basis of pertinent linguistic 
le ecisive point is that the characterisation which is implicitly given by the 
expression mithya does not pertain to any propositional content but to intentions that 
are connected with certain speech acts. 


' Wc regard it as little promising to invoke ‘metrical constraints’ as an argument here. 
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It is not clitTicuIt to discern that an utterance oi' sanatii niiihya bravhni generates 
problems even under the interpretation(s) with respect to. the import o(mithya bravimi 
(‘I speak falsely’), which has (have) been delineated in the preceding paragraph. If the 
range of the universal ciuantiller is not restricted, a situation ensues which iin olves a 
frustration of those communicative goals which a declarative utterance of the phrase 
would normally possess. Irrespective of whether we hypothesise alternative (a) or (b) 
abo\'e, if the utterer subsumes the very utterance of sarvam mithya bravimi under the 
concept represented by the predicate of the sentence, i.e. 'is said falsely’, any 
possibility of a unique determination of a proposition which the utterance should 
convey as true is thwarted. It should be noted that this holds good even under the 
supposition that mithyci (‘falsely’) possesses the precise import of referring to the fact 
that actual states-of-affairs or intended meanings are e.xactly opposite to those which 
the sentences uttered by the speaker should convey or e.xpress.' For if this were 
supposed, it would follow that the actual state of affairs which the utterer sarvam 
mitbyci bravimi believes to obtain corresponds to one which would be expressed by the 
sentence: ‘Everything I say, I say truly,’ or that the meaning which has to be 
associated with mithya bravimi coiresponds to the meaning of‘I say truly.’ But if the 
proposition which the utterer really believes is in the described manner opposite to the 
one which the sentence sarvam mithya bravimi linguistically expresses, he is 
committed to believe that his utterance of sarvam mithya bravimi is made with an 
intention of expressing something tiaie. However, if this is the case, the utterer must 
intend to express something which entails that the very utterance of the pertinent 
sentence is made with the intention of expressing something which is not true. The 
identification of a proposition which the speaker of the sentence considers as true is 
doomed to failure for similar reasons as if someone uttered: ‘1 do not believe what I 
am saying now.’ On the other hand, the supposition that the intended meaning of 
mithya bravimi coiresponds to: ‘1 do not speak in accordance with valid linguistic 
rules,’ implies both that the utterance of sarvam mithya bravimi possesses its regular 
sense and that it does not. To be sure, if our proposed alternative interpretation is 
adopted the consequence that the concerned sentence or utterance cannot be true does 
not follow. It follows merely that either the utterance does not give any relevant 
information about what the utterer considers true or about what the actual (in 
contradistinction to the conventional) meaning of the employed expression should be. 
But this is no sound reason for an objection. On the contrary. The wording of the last 
quarter of the karikd, viz. prakrdnto ’rtho na gamyate = ‘the object / goal / meaning 


“ Nota bene: We have said ‘exactly opposite,’ not ‘contradictory’. The exact 
opposite of‘Everything I say is such and such’ should correspond to ‘Everything I say is 
not such and such,’ and iiot to ‘Not everything I say is such and such.’ 
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which is undertaken/envisaged is not understood / reached’, fits the above depicted 
alternative consequences much better. It deserves to be pointed out that even if 
Houben’s assumption regarding the import of mit/iya were accurate, the formulation 
prakranto ’rtho na gamyale does not support the supposition that ensuing 
consequences concerning the possibility of the truth of the statement and their 
avoidance are at stake. Let us grant — for the sake of argument — that survam milliyd 
bravimi means ‘Everything I am saying is false.’ Does not the occurrence of the phrase 
prakranto 'rtho na gamyate make it appear more probable that under this premise 
Bhartrhari had the following in mind; ‘An assertoric utterance of sarvahi niithyd 
bravimi —or any other sentence—is successful only if anyone who interprets this 
utterance can rightly assume that the utterer regards as true what the sentence must 
express in accordance with pertinent rules of interpreting the sentence and the 
statement made by it; but the realisation of this aim is prevented if the expressed 
proposition entails that the statement cannot be true’? If our interpretation is correct, 
the point is not that the content of some (uttered) sentence involves a semantic 
anomaly under one of its possible readings but that the utterance of the phrase sarvahi 
mithyd bravimi is infelicitous because the goals which should be hypothesised as 
existing would be necessarily thwarted, if it were intended to make a statement 
involving a universal quantification whose domain includes the pertinent utterance, 
statement or sentence itself.^ I assume that this difference is highly important for the 
interpretation of the entire textual pas.sage w'hich constitutes the context of verse 25 of 
the Sahibandha-samuddesa, but for the time being I put this topic aside. 

Since according to our interpretation the restriction of the range of the quantifier that 
might be considered as being proposed in verse 25^ does not relate to the solution of a 
paradox but to the avoidance of a frustration of communicative goals, we are 
confronted with a problem which does not affect the alternative interpretation in the 
same way. For whereas the idea of the solution of a paradox at once bestows 
plausibility on the occurrence of the pertinent remark, it is not immediately intelligible 
why the topic of stratagems for the removal of obstacles for the realisation of certain 
communicative goals should have been brought up in the present textual passage. We 


It needs to be noticed that the expression na gamyate does not even suggest the 
existence of a contradiction and that the employment of other expressions, in particular 
virudhyate, which do involve such a suggestion, would have been excellently suitable if 
the idea of any kind of contradiction should be conveyed. 

The leason why I am using the clumsy formulation ‘might be considered as being 
proposed is that, if one looks at the matter more closely, it turns out to be doubtful 
whether the writer of verse 25 really intended to advocate a quantifier-restriction as a 
solution to some problem. But we will discuss this issue only at the end of the paper. 
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claim, however, that in view of the context this fact can be made perfectly 
comprehensible. In order to demonstrate this, 1 will give an outline of the way in 
which the verse 25 is embedded in the argumentative context. This entails an 
explication of the import of a number of verses that precede karika 25 in the chapter 
which bears the name Sambandhci-saniuddesa. It needs to be said in advance, 
however, that we will not undertake here a detailed investigation of all the 
interpretative possibilities with respect to every verse and do not offer a fully explicit 
justification for the proposed reconstruction, since I intend to discuss these issues in 
another paper. Nevertheless, our account will present a highly plausible train of thought, 
and at least in this regard our proposal appears superior to previous interpretations. 


- 2 - 

We assume that the following kdrikds represent the key positions with respect to 
the argumentation in which the statement of verse 25 is embedded: 

/1 / jndnam prayoktur bdhyo 'rthah svarupam ca pratiyate / 
sabdair uccaritais tesam sambandhah samavasthitah 11 
73/ asydyam vdcako vdcya iti sasthyd pratiyate / 

yogali sabddrthayos tattvam apy a to vyapadisyate^ U 
74/ ndbhidhdnam sva-dharmena sambandhasydsti vdcakam 7 
atyanta-para-tantratvdd rupam ndsydpadisyate 77 
7207 avdcyam itiyad vdcyam tad avdcyataydyadd 7 
vdcyam ity avasiyeta vdcyam eva tadd bhavet 77 
7217 athdpy avdcyam ity evam na tad vdcyam pratiyate 7 
vivaksitdsya ydvasthd sdiva nddhyavasiyate 77 
nil tathdnyathd^ sarvathd ca yasydvdcyatvam ucyate 7 
tatrdpi ndiva sdvasthd^ taih sabdaih pratisidhyate 77 
7237 na hi samsaya-rupe ’rthe sesatvena vyavasthite 7 
avyiiddse svarupasya samsayo 'nyah pravartate 77 
7247 yadd ca nirnaya-jndne nirnayatvena mrnayah 7 

prakramyate tadd jndnam sva-dharme ndvatisthate^ 77 


^ The variants: ity ato, athato, instead of apy ato, are potentially relevant. 
^ Variant: athdnyathd. 

^ Variant: sdiva ndvasthd. 

* Relevant variant: pratiyate. 

’ Variant: sva-dharmendvatisthate. 
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These verses can be translated as follows: 

/!/‘Through words which are uttered the cognition of the one who 
employs [them], the external object and their own form are discerned; 
their relation is [already] established.’ 

/3/ ‘[In the expressions;] “This is a/the signifler of this” [and “This] is 
the significanduni of this” the link between word and meaning is 
known / understood by the sixth nominal ending (i.e. the genitive 
ending). Also the being-that is conveyed on that account.’ 

/4/ ‘There is no expression which is a signifier of the relation 
(samhandha) according to / on account of its own dharnut (property, 
nature). Because of [its] being absolutely dependent, its nature is not 
pointed out.’ 

720/[Objection:] ‘If it were ascertained that what is to be said 
(= characterised) [by the words;] “[it is] not to be said 
(= characterised)”'®, were to be said (= characterised) by [the property 
of] being something which is not to be said (= characterised), then it 
would be [something which] is to be said {= characterised).’" 

721/ ‘If, however, it is not recognised as [being something which] is to 
be said (= characterised) in that way by “[it is] not to be said = 
charactei ised), [then] the very situation which is wanted to be 
expressed is not ascertained.’ 


I.c. [it] should not be said ( characterised)’ or '[it] can not be said 
{= characterised)’. Although the existence of the same ambiguity must be kept in mind 
even with respect to the other occurrences of {ci)vcicva-, we attempt to propose 
interpretations which do not crucially depend on particular decisions in this regard. 

Or alternatively: ‘If that which is to be said (= characterised) [by the words:] “[it 
1 ^] not to be said (= characterised)” were ascertained as [something which is] to be said 
(^characterised) by [the property ot] being something which is not to be said 
( characterised), then it would be [something whieh] is to be said (= characterised).’ 
This possibility exists beeause the formulation of the verse does not contain sufficiently 
speci 1C in ications regarding the intended seope of the oeeurrenee of iti after vdeyatn. 
or tie general interpretation of the textual interpretation which we propose, this 
differenee seems to be irrelevant, however. This holds equally good with respeet to the 
question as to whether the instrumental case of avacyatayd should be interpreted as 
cxpiessin^ a^ genuine instrumental meaning or rather as possessing a ‘modal’ sense 
such that avacyataya ... vciLyam should be rendered by ‘is to be said (= characterised) as 
[something which is] not to be said (= characterised).’ 
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/22/ 'It is not so that even with regard to that whose unsignifiability in 
this, in another or in every manner is said / asserted, this situation is 
prevented by those words.’ 

/23l/ [Reply:] ‘[Tliis objection is not valid.] For with regard to an entity 
possessing the nature of a doubt, which is determined as something 
subsidiary, another doubt does not become operative as long as its own 
nature is not thrown off.’ 

724/ 'And when with regard to an ascertainment-cognition, an 
ascertainment as an ascertainment is undertaken, then the cognition 
does not persist in its own character.’'* 

What train of thoughts does this represent? 1 propose the following account: 


'■ HoUUEN (1995: 145 ff.) gives the following rendering: 

‘71/The cognition of the speaker, the external thing meant and the own 
form [of the word] are understood through words which are uttered. The 
relation of these (namely, the cognition, external thing meant and own 
form) [with the words which are uttered] is well-established. 

737 "This is the significr of this, [and this] is the signified [of this],” thus 
the connection of word and thing-meant is known through the sixth 
nominal ending (genitive). On this ground, the real nature (faltmni, sc. of 
word and thing-meant) is also indicated. 

747 There is no word that signifies the relation according to its specific 
property. Because it is extremely dependent, its form cannot be pointed out. 
7207 If it is ascertained that what is to be signified by “unsignifiable” is 
signifiable as being unsignifiable, then it would become signifiablc. 

7217 But if it is understood that it cannot be signified this way by 
"unsignifiable”, that very situation of its which one wants to signify is not 
apprehended. 

7227 If something is signified as unsignifiable, in this way, in another way 
or in all ways, then with regard to that thing this situation {ovasilicl, sc. 
being unsignitlable) is certainly not (nu eva) also denied by those [very] 
words [that signify its being unsignifiable]. 

7237 No other doubt 2 is operative with regard to an object which is [itself] 
a doubti and is [as such] subordinate, if [doubt,] does not lose its own 
' character [of a doubt or, more generally, of a cognition which functions 
towards and is subordinate to some object]. 

7247 And when an ascertainments is undertaken, with the characteristics of 
an ascertainment, concerning [another] ascertaining cognition,, then that 
[other] cognition, docs not remain in its own nature.’ 
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The first karika formulates a general theorem which says that tlie utterance ot' 
linguistic expressions conveys three things, namely (a; a cognitive or, more generally, 
a psychological state of the uttcrer'^, (b) an “extcmal’—i.e. probably a non-linguisiic 
and non-mental—object''’, and (c) the ‘own form’ of the concerned linguistic 
expression'^. The relation of the expressions, i.e. obviously their meaning relation, is 
however fixed beforehand. This last statement possesses utmost significance in the 
present context. It appears that Bhartrhari intends to say here that meaning relations 
are not something which is imparted as new information by linguistic expressions and. 
accordingly, not something which is recognised on the part of a hearer /;;■ the utterance 
of linguistic expressions, but something which is established in advance. This suggests 
the following picture: On account of utterances of linguistic expressions, a hearer 
recognises only (a) the existence of certain psychological states of the speaker, 
(b) what the expressions signify or express and (c) linguistic types corresponding to 
the uttered tokens. But once these components are identified there is nothing additional 
which needs to be recognised or which is imparted as new information, and this holds 
true in particular of the semantic relations which are associated with the pertinent 
linguistic types. Prima facie at least this appears quite plausible. 

But now, in the kdrikds 3-4, a difficulty for the view presented in veise 1 is 
implicitly recognised and accounted for. The tenet that semantic relations are never 
imparted by utterances of linguistic expressions appears to be untenable in view of 
the fact tnat sometimes utterances occur which aim at giving information about 
semantic relations, in particular (utterances of) expressions of the form: is the 

signiller of B,’ ‘B is the significandiim of A,’ or similar ones. Verses 3 and 4 
represent nothing but an answer to this difficulty. The essence of the reply appears 


'' This might be identified with the utterer’s ‘propositional attitudes’ of beliefs, 
desires, etc., inasmuch as their existence can be inferred from the very fact that certain 
expressions have been uttered. 

This might be identified with an expressed proposition or a state of affairs or, in 
case of naming expressions, a particular object. 

Perhaps t^his^shouid be identified with the corresponding type of a token-expression 
01 anything which comes quite ciose to the notion of a type. 

In the subsequent karika 2, Bhartfhari makes the additional point that uncertainties 
or ou ts pertain merely to the cognitive states of the utterer as well as to the ‘external 
objccis, but never to the ‘own rormsh On the background of the suggested 
1 enti ication o own forms (svarupa) with types this assertion might appear doubtful. 
Bui possibly, this IS due to the fact that the notion of a type represents only an 
approximation to the concept of own form’ which might come close to that of a pattern 
which is exemplified by some sequence (of sounds or phonemes). 
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to be the following: It is acknowledged that statements specifying semantic relations 
occur, and it is even admitted that expressions performing such a function might 
contain linguistic elements—in particular the genitive morpheme—which relate to 
semantic relations. But this does not refute the original thesis that linguistic 
expressions generally do not specify their own semantic relations. The reason is the 
following: Linguistic elements such as genitive morphemes relate to semantic 
relations at best in a general way, but they can never perfomi the function of fixing 
the semantic relations of the expressions in which they occur or impart any 
information about them. This is so because the semantic relations which are at stake 
in the theorem formulated in verse 1 are not semantic relations in general but the 
particular semantic relations of uttered expression-tokens or their corresponding 
types (or patterns). They are essentially or constantly dependent at least in the 
following regards: 1. being individual relations, their identity depends on the 
identity of their relata in a similar manner in which the identity of ‘quality- 
individuals’ iguna) depends on the identity of the substances in which they inhere; 
2. being something which linguistic expressions exhibit or possess, such that the 
knowledge of the fact that linguistic expressions exhibit them makes it possible that 
utterances of them convey information, in particular the kind of information that has 
been specified in verse 1, they can at best be exploited for the purpose of deriving 
information from the expressions exhibiting them whenever they are uttered, but it 
is not possible that the very same expressions which exhibit them fix or specify 
those semantic relations. Such specifications could at best be achieved by the 
employment o['different expressions which refer to the former ones and characterise 
them with respect to their meaning relations.This tenet is objectively plausible if 
it is taken in a specific way: Linguistic expressions cannot specify their semantic 
relations in the manner of providing characterisations or descriptions of them such 


’’ In this connection it might be appropriate to point out that the interpretation of 
atyanta-para-tantratvd[tj in verse 4, according to which the expression is meant to 
relate to the meaning relation, represents merely one possible alternative. It would be by 
no means outlandish to interpret it as referring to the act which is described by the words 
n'ipani ... asycipadisyate that follow immediately. This means that atyanta-para- 
tantratvcift] could equally be used in order to convey that the (own) nature of any 
individual meaning relation cannot be imparted (by expressions which themselves 
exhibit that meaning relation), because any act of doing this necessarily—this might be 
the import of atyanta- in this particular context—depends on something else (para), 
namely other means of conveying a meaning apart from the concerned exprcssion(s). To 
be sure, it seems rather improbable that this should be the only intended sense of 
aiyanta-para-tantratvd[tj.. But it is by no means unlikely that the author of the verse 
intended that the formulation should be understood in both senses. 
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that the content of the descriptions is determined by nothing else tlian the meaning 
of linguistic expressions. To be sure, Bhartrhari nowhere makes this restraint 
explicit. But this does not refute that it harmonises with his intentions. Probably the 
author was not aware of the fact that a specification of this sort might be objectively 
required. Anyhow, if one looks at the situation under this aspect, the tenet apjtears 
highly plausible; Linguistic expre.ssions, in particular sentences, never llx their 
meaning relations by giving true descriptions or characterisations of them inasmuch 
as the content of those descriptions is determined by the meaning relations of 
expressions containing them. They cannot objectively specify their meaning 
relations in this manner at least under certain assumptions of the dependence of 
sentence-meaning on meanings of their constituent parts. On the other hand, and 
this was possibly more what Bhartrhari had in view, they cannot impart in this 
manner complete knowledge about their meaning to a hearer of utterances, because 
in order to grasp the content of the pertinent descriptions he must exploit previously 
existing knowledge concerning meaning relations of expressions that belong to the 
sentence in question. If such knowledge should be imparted at all by description, it 
IS not the concerned expression itself but other expressions that must be invoked, 
more piecisely the expressions whose understanding does not require a complete 
unaerstanding of the concerned expression. 

Although the possible objection on account of metalinguistic uses of ex|)ressions 
c, as it seems, satisfactorily answered in this manner, the reply is threatened by 
le anger of self-inconsistency, and we suppose that this topic is dealt with in the 
textual passage which begins with kiihka 20. 


-3- 


linauist' ^ of the crucial theorem of karika 1 can be expressed as follows: No 
fixes itQ Pfession gives a tiue description of its meaning relation and thereby 
that nn '^'though this is, strictly speaking, not tantamount to the thesis 

meanino expression can fix its meaning by giving a true description of its 

thesis 1 improbable that Bhartfhari’s position embraced also the 

rhni ti • i'"iJ^ formulated by the preceding sentence. The crucial point is, however, 
^ under a particular reading of ‘No linguistic expression gives a 
uue description of its meaning relation.’ The idea that meaning relations are fixed 
befoiehand and arc exploited in order to identify the ‘external’ objects 
coiiesponding as meanings to linguistic expressions in situations of their utterance 
makes it natural to suppose that no sentence can be used in such a manner that it 
cxpiesses a tine characterisation of its own meaning relation because the 
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identification of this particular meaning relation depends—apart from the sentence 
itself—on its meaning, or in Bhartfhari’s terms, on the external object which it 
means. Accordingly, what the sentence which should say something about its 
meaning relation means must be eonsidered as determining what it is about. But 
since it is natural to suppose that, the other way round, what a sentence means is 
determined by what it is about, in the case of descriptive sentences the object of 
predication, a mutual dependency—that which Indian philosophers designate by the 
technical term parospardsraya —threatens to emerge from the supposition. The 
relevant sense of ‘No linguistic expression gives a true description of its meaning 
relation’ is accordingly that no linguistic expression ean be employed in a way that 
it both is true and expresses the subsumption of its own meaning relation under 
some concept. An ‘epistemic’ eorrelate of this position would be that it is 
impossible for a speaker to convey to somebody else what the meaning relation, or 
let us say the sense**, of any linguistic expression he utters is like, merely by 
formulating a true (and sufficiently exhaustive) description of this meaning relation 
(sense) by the very same expression which is uttered. The relevant consideration is 
that the addressee, in order to identify what the description is about, must have 
identified the meaning relation (sense) of the pertinent expression, which requires 
that he knows beforehand what it is. If it is really true that such knowledge has to 
rely on a prior identification of what the characterisation given by the expression is 
about as well as of the meaning relation of all the predicates occurring in the 
expression, there is little hope to get rid of the cireularity. 

In view of the occurrence of the expression sva-dharmena in kanka 4, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the thesis is even a bit more specific than it has been 
depicted above: It might not concern characterisations or descriptions of meaning 
relations in general but specifically such characterisations which provide essential 
descriptions in the sense that if one knows that the description applies to something, 
one is also equipped with knowledge which puts one in a position to identify the 
particular meaning relation, i.e. one knows which meaning relation is concerned. 
We leave it to the reader’s discretion to take the pertinent theorems in the broader or 
the narrower sense. 

In the present eontext we need not discuss the question as to whether the 
considerations suggested above are in fact objectively cogent. It matters however 


'* I use the word ‘sense’ here and at some other places mainly as an abbreviation and 
stylistic variant of the expression ‘meaning relation’. But it will also be used in order to 
suggest that in ceitain regards the difference between Bhartfhari’s concept of ‘meaning 
relation’ and other notions of‘meaning’ or ‘sense’ is not relevant. 
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that an inconsistency is imminent here which can be best depicted on the 
background of a less specific example. 

Let us suppose that someone makes the assertion: 


(S) Nothing true has ever been said about Socrates. 

Let us further assume that (S) has been used in order to express that nothing true 
has ever been said about Socrates. The following objection imposes itself: Granted 
that, apart from (S), nothing true has ever been said about Socrates. Even then there 
is the following dilemma, namely 


or 


(A) 


(B) 


(S) should say about Socrates that nothing true has ever been 
said about him. 

(S) should not say about Socrates that nothing true has ever 
been said about him. 


In the case of (A) the assertion of (S) becomes self-refuting. This results from the 
circumstance that the very act of making the assertion of (S) creates a situation which 
a SI les the statement. For by making this assertion a situation has been created in 
Which something has been said about Socrates, namely that nothing true has ever been 
said about him. Therefore, if (S) should say about Socrates that absolutely nothing true 
s ever been said about him, it is impossible that the assertion be true. In the case of 
becanl^ ^ other hand, the assertion of (S) would not express what it should express 
nothinl r" assumptions was that (S) has been used in order to express that 

could he ac shout Socrates. But now it might appear that this reasoning 

could be assailed on account of the following consideration: 

(C) The presented reasoning does not entail a refutation of the tenet. 

It merely demonstrates that the range of the quantification 
S tou be taken in an absolutely unrestricted manner so that it 
re ates also to the predicate of (S). In other words, (S) should be 
understood as saying that absolutely nothing true has ever been 
said about Socrates, including this that nothing true has ever 
een sa,d about him. Under these premises, the circumstance 
e assertion of (S)—both under supposition (A) and (B)— 
welcome. For it is precisely this fact which 
. ^ *^rider the given premise that nothing true has been 

said about Socrates elsewhere, absolutely nothing true has ever 
een said about him. But this is precisely what is asserted by (S) 
under supposition (A) and this confirms the assertion of (S). 
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This might appear baffling at first glance, but it needs to be accounted for. What 
could one say about that move? If one wants to give a concise description of the 
bizarreness of the situation which is envisaged in (C) one might say that it is absurd to 
suppose that nothing else but the self-refuting character of some sentence or statement 
should constitute a basis for its truth. But one might put the point also differently: 

‘If one asserts about something that nothing can be said about it in one 
way or the other or in no way at all, one states that a certain situation 
obtains, namely the situation that the concerned entity is such that 
nothing can be said about it in one way or the other or in no way at all. 

But the “verification” that has been proposed in (C) relies on the premise 
that precisely the situation which must be expressed—under the 
pertinent supposition (A)-=-cannot obtain, because it has been derived 
among others from the assumption that (S) should not even correctly say 
that about the pertinent subject which it should say that nothing true has 
ever been said about it. By resorting to the idea that one’s statement 
should be verified by denying with respect to some entity the state which 
it should ascribe to it one becomes even more entangled in self¬ 
inconsistency. Therefore the rejoinder which is envisaged in (C) 
deserves to be rejected.’ 

A different, but parallel objection could run as follows: The following alternative 
is exhaustive, namely 

(A) * Socrates is in fact such as he is claimed to be by the assertion 

of(S). 

or 

(B) * Socrates is in fact not such as he is claimed to be by the 

assertion of (S). 

In case of (A)* the assertion of (S) is self-refuting for analogous reasons as above. In 
case of (B)* the situation whose existence is claimed by the assertion, whatever this 
might be, cannot be ascertained as obtaining. Accordingly, it is impossible that the 
assertion of (S) is true. The continuation would correspond to (C) and its dismissal. 

1 want to suggest that the reasoning represented in the karikas 20—22 parallels the 
one depicted above. It is not difficult to discern, how the analogy might look like. 
But since the wording leaves room for different readings, we prefer to proceed 
slowly and carefully. On one of the readings, the role of the assertion of (S) would 
be played by (a statement of) a theorem which can be formulated as follows: 
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(T) E cannot be truly described in any manner. 

V/hat ‘E’ refers to is immaterial. What matters is only that—by hypothesis—the 
term has been employed in (the claim made by) (T) in such a way that it refers to 
something in particular.'® The two alternatives corresponding to (A) and (B) above 
are: 

(1) E can be truly described in the manner in which it is described 
in (T). 

or 

(2) E cannot be truly described in the manner in which it is 
described in (T). 

Evidently, if (1) were assumed, (T) cannot be regarded as true. It would be 
impossible to maintain the claim in its generality. If (2) were supposed, the 

possibility is precluded that (T) might give a true description of E, and since it 

appears that (T) can only be true if what it says about E holds true of E, the 
possibility of the truth of (T) would be ruled out under this hypothesis too. 

Moreover, if it is supposed that (T) is used with the intention of making a true 

statement or of conveying some correct information, the relevant (communicative) 
goal is frustrated. As before, the issue is not yet completely settled, because it could 
be retorted that precisely the inconsistencies which are invoked by the opponent 
give room for the possibility that the statement made by (T) represents the situation 
as it is. But again the price is high because this idea exploits the consideration that 
(T) cannot provide a true description of E. Admittedly, I have attributed to the 
remark represented by verse 22 an argumentative role which is not necessitated by 
the wording. Perhaps it appears more natural to read karikd 22 as stating merely 
f that, if something is as.serted to be indescribable in some way or the other, the 
proponent cannot simply accept the fact that the utterance of his words creates a 
situation which militates against his thesis of indescribability, in other words, he 
cannot acquiesce in granting that his assertion entails the consequence mentioned in 
verse 20. One should note, however, that both interpretations are not so different: 


This is in fact only a variant formulation of ‘Nothing true can be said about E,’ 
which wc employ here in order to make the affinity to the original wording of the text 
more obvious. 

^°This is, by the way, a plausible explanation as to why karikas 20-22 do not offer 
any specification of the relevant subject that is described as avdeya (‘unsignifiablc’). It 
should also be mentioned that the omission of a term designating the logical subject of 
predication might in this context perform exactly the same function as the employment 
of‘arbitrary names’ in modern logic. 
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Whereas on Ihe altcma.ivc reading verse 22 expresses thal (he proponent eannot be 

satisHed with the consequence that is pointed out in karika 20 ,t eonveys accord,ng 

to the reading envisaged here that the proponent cannot use that consequence and 

transform it to a positive argument for his contention. My me ination to avour , 

latter interpretation stems from the fact that it enables us to avoi t e cone usi 

(hat verse 22 merely explicates what has been implicitly conveye e ore so i 

could even engender an impression of repetitiousness. 

*i rtiK/ Tcadin^^ because of tlie fact tliat tbe 

But we must envisage another equally possible rcauino 

expression vacya, in particular vcicya in certain syntagme^a win constituen ^ 

instrumental, can be understood both in the sense of can e sai express 

cliaracterised as,’ which might amount to something like is conect y 

described / describable as,’ enui-\\\ the sense of is 

characterised as’ = ‘should be said / expressed / characterise as is sue . 
someone intends to say of it that it is such and such / descri e it as sue . 
such...’. The same holds good mutatis mutandis for an a re 

expressions. Thus, if everything were made fully explicit, the pertinen 
would amount to something which could be formulated as follows. 

(T)* There is no true statement by which it has been intended to say 
anything true about E. 

The dilemma is; 

(1)* (T)* should truly say about E that there is no true statement by 


which it has been intended to say anything tnie about it. 


or 


( 2 )^ 


(T)* should not truly say about E that there is no true state^ment 
by which it has been intended to say anything true about it. 

In an analogous manner as before, under the tirst alternative the asser ' 
utterance of (T)* engenders a situation which prevents the truth o (t e s a emen 
made by) (T)*. For //its truth were supposed, it would follow that the statemen o 
(T)* itself fulfils the descriptive content of the predicate of (T) , viz. is 


In a more pedantic manner one might describe the relevant a ternatives as o 
‘In the statement made by (T), it has been intended that it be truly sai a out t at ere 
is no true statement by which it has been intended to say anything true a out it, an n 
the statement made by (T), it has not been intended that it be truly said about E that there 
is no true statement by which it has been intended to say anything true about it. We 
presume that the relevant points can be successfully conveyed even by formulations 
which might be a little less precise, but are less cumbersome. 
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statement by which it has been intended to say anything true about E,’ and 
accordingly constitutes an exception to the generality claim of (T)*. The second 
alternative, on the other hand, would amount to an inconsistency of the speaker’s 
behaviour, if he did not possess an intention to the effect that something true should 
be claimed by his assertion, because his act of making his assertion would lose its 
point and accordingly one could not decide which communicative goals he intended 
to achieve by his utterance. Against this it might be retorted that it is in fact the 
speaker s intention to say something true by (his assertion of) (T)*. It v/as, however, 
not the intention to say about E that there is no statement by which it has been 
intended to say anything true about it, but it was rather intended to deny exactly this 
with respect to E because, as it had been demonstrated in the Hrst step,'this must be 
denied in order to create room for the possibility that the assertion which is made by 
Ohe utterance oQ (T)* turns out to be true. This attempt to escape from the difncully 
IS not acceptable for similar reasons as before: It cannot be tolerated that a sentence 
w ic. expresses that a certain entity possesses a certain prope.ny should be used in 
order to deny exactly that property with respect to exactly that entity. 

ne might point out that the wording of the karikas 20-22 is too ambiguous in order 
the niipcf' readings and interpretations. In particular, opinions differ regarding 
begLinrnrf to whether kdrika 22 represents a continuation of the objection or the 
suffice for , H f u Presemation which has bee,, given above 

ve^e musTb „t H ’ 22 ') that ,his 

any undcrs.ltrw, oUU. sola,ion of .he paradox ’ and ,ha, 

the objection is forced ^ considers it as representing a continuation and elaboration of 
jection IS forced to hypothesise artificial readings.^ It is therefore quite possible 


~2 

proposition expressed h'according to our interpretation the 

fhe counter-argument Twa nothing more than a denial of a premise of 

hypothesise the above nrpc cserve to be noted in this connection; (1) If vve 

-PPlement the eonlsiW h 20-22, we must of course 

argumentative import of so that an explicit account of 

[possible that, on the one described as follows: ‘[But it is] not 

indescribable in some wav or anTth’ 's [correctly] described as being 

describe it as such] excluL fexi h ‘ [which 

hypothesis correctly ascribe to ^ situation [which the words according to the 

object.’ Only constituents which rom obtaining] with respect to the pertinent 

in the verse. Given that the whole brackets possess explicit correlates 

manner, it is not at Id myst^us in an implicit 

explicit by the wording of the verse It desT ^ have not been made fully 

api occurring in the second half of the versnouldteTk"^ 

uld be taken as being identical to that of 
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to follow Helaraja with respect to the assignment of the verse to the objection even if 
one should not accept all the details of his explanation.'^ 

It goes without saying that also the claim that karika 22 must be underetood as 
offering a solution of a paradox or a part of such a solution is unfounded. Pace 
Houben and other scholars, it is not even certain that the whole passage of verses 20- 
22 is meant to deal with a paradox at all—if one does not employ the expression 
'paradox’ in a sense which is so liberal that any sort of inconsistency can be subsumed 
under that concept. The objection fonnulated in those karikds demonstrates with 
respect to certain statements that if they were assumed as being true, it would follow 
that they must be false or cannot be true, but no clue is given how one should, the 


the expression 'on the other hand’ in the above presented description of the 
argumentative import. This means that api possesses a whole sentence as its focus. 
Nevertheless, our interpretation concerning the import of kdrikd 22 is equally 
compatible with an analysis which assumes that totra constitutes the focus of the 
particle. The rendering of the verse which had been previously given by us was based on 
this supposition.—If this analysis is preferred, the expression ‘on the other hand’ should 
be taken as if it were put in brackets. (2) We could equally accept the view that appears 
to be advocated by Helaraja concerning karika 21, according to which this verse 
represents the beginning of the ‘meta-argument’ which is continued in verse 22. We 
refrain from going into the details of the alternative possibility and comment only in 
passing that Houben has probably not grasped the essential point of Helaraja’s 
explanation of kdrikd 21 (cp. Houben (1995: 220)). 

It might be worth pointing out that if one did not interpret verse 22 as representing 
a continuation of the objection, it would be conceivable that the proposition to which the 
objection implicitly refers does not correspond to (T) or (T)* or similar ones, but to 
something like 

(T)+ E is such that nobody has ever intended to say anything about E. 
or even 

E is such that 1 never intend to say anything about E. 

Here the situation is that—given a wide range of application of the implicit quantifiers 
the statement is self-refuting. A reasoning which corresponds to the discussion of the 
alternatives (A)* and (B)* or (1)* and (2)* would be sufficient to demonstrate this and 
the argument could end at this point. The situation that this very refutation opens a way 
for a conceivable vindication of the relevant theorem arises only if we take it in the 
sense of (T) or (T)* or similar ways which are characterised by the fact that they contain 
implicit references to truth. In such cases the argument is not complete with a 
demonstration of the fact that the theorem cannot be true and only then a plausible 
motive for a continuation of the objection exists. In view of the linguistic meaning of 
avdeva it is, however, not at all outlandish to hypothesise a reference to truth. 
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Other way round, derive their truth from the supposition of the falsity or non-truth. 
Not only this, the second step within the objection fonnulated by the (fictitious) 
opponent which relates to the ‘meta-reflexion’ suggests even the idea that any attempt 
to deduce truth from the supposition of falsity leads to absurd consequences. 
Accordingly a paradox-structure exhibited by the derivability of falseness from the 
supposition of truth and of truth from the supposition of falseness cannot be detected 
from the wording of the text, at least as far as karikds 20-22 are concerned. 

To be sure, this circumstance does not refute the possibility that the writer of the 
text might have brought up a topic that objectively involves a paradox. If this were 
the case, it would be worth noting that fact. It would be an interesting result not 
merely from the standpoint of philosophical analysis but also under the historical 
aspect and the perspective of comparative philosophy. For it would be remarkable if 
some writer belonging to some different cultural milieu had neglected certain 
objective consequences which appear highly important in our eyes, possibly because 
he looked upon the subject matter from a different angle. But is it really true that the 
phenomenon mentioned in the verses 20-22 is paradoxical. One might be inclined 
to think so, because of the possibility of making the above depicted ‘baffling’ 
rejoinder to the first part of the objection. But it is imperative to look at the matter 
more carefully. To be sure, if we consider the sentences 

(I) Nothing true can be said about E. 

(II) It cannot be truly said about E that nothing true can be said 
about it. 

(III) Nothing true can be said about E by any sentence different 
from (I). 

(Ikould be considered as eonflnned, if (11) and (III) were assnmed as inie. 
Nonetheless, (III) ,s not only donbtful in itself, but generates even an inconsistency on 
account of its difference from (I): If (|||) „ere assumed to be true, there would be 
something which can be truly said about F. by some sentence that diners from (I) and 
accordingly (III) should not be true. The possibility of deriving inconsistencies from 
inconsistencies is not surprising, however. It is natural to derive from all this that there 
can be no entity about which absolutely nothing true can be said. Accordingly, either 
(II) or (III) must be repudiated. On the other hand, as regards the sentences 


It must be observed that if‘Nothing true can be said about E’ is supposed to be not 
true, the immediate consequence is merely that something true can be said about E. But 
this is not equivalent to ‘Something true can be said about E, namely that nothing true 
can be said about it or It can be truly said about E that nothing true can be said about 
It’.— The same holds good mutatis mutandis for other similar sentences. 
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(I) * Nothing true has ever been said about E.*^ 

(II) * It has never been truly said about E that nothing true has ever 

been said about it. 

(III) ’*^ Nothing true has been ever said about E by any sentenee 

different front (1)*. 

the eireuinstanee that (1)* might be vindieated by the conjunction of (11)* and (III)* is 
irrelevant for the generation of a parado.x. The conjunction consisting of (1)*, (II)* and 
(ill)* would be true, if no statement had been made about E at any time. In partieular 
the supposition that (I)* or the proposition expressed by it might be true it (1)* had 
never been uttered is not blatantly absurd. Consequently the group ot (I)*-(l!l)* does 
not confront us with a situation in which we possess prima facie good reasons to 
accept a number of sentences / propositions whieh turn out to involve inconsistencies. 
One should not say that the objection formulated in the kdrikas 20-22 has implicitly 
shown that (the statement made by) the sentence ‘Nothing true has ever been said 
about E’ would be true, if by the pertinent statement absolutely nothing had been said 
about E, not even that nothing has ever been said about E, and that this is paradoxieal. 
f or this would rest on a confusion. The situation is rather as follows: II it were tme 
that absolutely nothing has ever been said about E, a state of attairs would obtain in 
which what the sentenee ‘Nothing true has ever been said about E’ in tact expresses 
were the case. But in this hypothetical situation the sentence ‘Nothing true has ever 
been said about E’ would not express that nothing true has ever been said about E, and 
accordingly there is no situation in which the relevant sentence would ascribe 
absolutely nothing to E and would nevertheless be true. One might formulate the same 
fact also in the following manner: There might be a ‘possible world’ u’ in which 
absolutely nothing is ascribed to E by (some assertive use of) the sentence in 
question—perhaps because the words occurring in the sentence possess a diflerent 
meaning in w or for other reasons—and in which nothing is ascribed to E on any other 
occasion by any sentence. In this ‘world’ vv a state of affairs obtains which is 
expressed by the sentence ‘Nothing true has ever been said about E’ in any ‘world’ w* 
in which this sentence is used in order to assert that absolutely nothing has ever been 
said about E. But in any such world vv* the sentence is never true. Accordingly there is 
no such thing like a derivation of truth from the supposition ot lalseness. A similar 
phenomenon can be observed if one considers the sentence: This sentence does not 
possess any meaning,’ if‘this’ is used in a token-retlexive manner. It might follow that 
anything which a sentence expresses can be the case, even if that has never been 
asserted by any sentence. But is this paradoxical? 


We hypothesise an atcmporal reading for the phrase ‘has ever (been) so that ever 
can be understood as equivalent to ‘at any time during the entire history of the universe. 
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Something which seems puzzling becomes apparent at best if we consider a 
situation in which (I)* has been in fact used in order to make a statement about 1: 
and no other statement has been ever made concerning E (by any other sentence). It 
is hardly possible to deny that such a situation can be easily imagined. If the 
quantifier represented by ‘nothing’ is taken in an unrestricted manner, the statement 
made by (I)* is self-refuting and cannot be true. But if we assume that it is not true, 
we feel inclined to accept as a consequence that something true has been said about 
E at some time. Since, however, by hypothesis nothing true has ever been said about 
E on any other occasion (by any other sentence), it seems that something irue-must 
have been said about E by (I)* on the pertinent occasion and that accordingly the 


statement should be considered as true. 

It might be instructive to point out that even the last sketched reasoning is not 
absolutely water-tight. The crucial step lies in the derivation of the proposition that 
something true has ever been said about E from the supposition that (I)* is not true. 
The inference is not conclusive because it overlooks an alternative possibility: That 
(1)* is not true might not result from the fact that something true has been said about 
E al 5ome time but is due to the cireumslance that nothing has been said at all about 
E at any time. This means that the speaker 01 ( 1 )* has not succeeded in making any 
statement at all under the described circumstances. /I Joniori (I)* has not been 
successfully used in order to make any me statement abo„l E or to say something 
true about E. notwithstanding the fact that the utterer might have imemled to do this. 
If the concerned predicate-expressions do not express any concept and are not 
associated with any descriptive content, there remains no room for the supposition 
that sentences liKe (I)*, if they are employed in the envisaged manner and under the 
hypothesised circumstances, describe any entity E in one way or the other. The 
objection that the supposition of lack of content appears counterintuitive is hardly 

L, m'?;i. " " '' iihiitions of this sort rely on the 

fact that the expressions occurring in sentences like (I)* possess something which 

ZseT m "“‘“I circumstances. But 

cT'or^ Imsystie meaning is not automatically tantamount to possession of 
conceptual content. Whether some expressions, in particular predicate expressions, 
express a conceptual content ,n specific situations as well as what content (and how 
many contents) they represent might depend both on linguistic meaning and the 
circumstances of their employment," (Similar things could be said c^erning 


26 


The idea of circumstances ot employment should ho nLot, u 

‘ aiiuuiu oc taken in a very comprehensive 

manner which involves much more than s tuational fpphtr«c e- , 

II ^.luaiionai icdtiires of particular utterances. If 

we imagine tnat some astronaut lands for the first time m n i ,ii- 

■ ,, . , 3 certain planet which is not 

inhabited by rational beings, utters the sentence 
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sentences and propositional contents). In the present eonte.xt it would be 
inappropriate to go into further details of these questions. Only one point has to be 
noted; Deeper investigations into the topic are not only reasonable but even relevant 
to issues of the philosophy of language. But Bhartrhari is commonly considered as a 
philosopher of language. Why did he not scrutinise the consequences ensuing from 
assertive utterances of (1)* under the described circumstances or from similar 
situations in more detail? I think the answer is that the author of the Sanibondha- 
samiuhk’sa was not at all concerned about parado.xes resulting from certain ways of 
using sentences. But he was apprehensive about the threat that his own semantic 
tenet and its statement might turn out to be self-contradictory.'^ In this connection 
the following two points attain importance: (l)The proposition that is brought up 
for discussion in the objection formulated in the verses 20-22 does not exhibit the 
form of (1)*, but corresponds rather to (I) or some proposition containing some other 
modal component. (2) The form of the crucial semantic principle is not exactly 
equivalent to the form of the proposition which is mentioned in the objection, and 


(U) Nothing true is ever said on this planet. 

re-enters his spaceship without saying anything more and never visits the planet again, 
the decision about whether or not (U) possesses descriptive content and whether or not 
the predicate-expression it contains represents a concept depends on the subsequent 
history of the universe. If in fact nobody visits the concerned planet again, (IJ) is 
without conceptual content. It fails to be a representation of how things are in the world. 
There are no other conditions of its truth except its own non-truth. On the other hand, if 
it should happen that later other astronauts land on the same planet and make (among 
others) some true statements, there is no reason to dispute (U)’s conceptual content.—In 
this ease the statement made by (U) is false.—Those who find this implausible are 
probably beset by the idea that concepts must be something mental, something which 
merely resides ‘in the heads’ of persons or other rational beings. But intemalism about 
concepts represents at best one possible position among others. Why not be an 
externalist both with respect to linguistic meaning and to concepts? 

Ironically, it is specifically our interpretation of the verses 20-22, and in particular 
of kdrikd 22, which establishes at least an indirect link to some paradox. Those, 

however, who_like HOUBEN —do not even offer the idea of the ‘meta-reflection’ but, 

nevertheless, claim that the pertinent textual passage is meant to discuss—and solve—a 
philosophical paradox are probably bound to be unfair to Bhartihari. They represent him 
as a thinker who treated the very topic, which supposedly was his concern, in quite a 
superficial manner. We, on the other hand, explain the lack of deeper and more elaborate 
investigations of the topic in a different manner: A paradoxical phenomenon was simply 
not Bhartfhari’s concern and it was not his main concern because it is pretty irrelevant 
for the pertinent argumentative context. 
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this holds true irrespective of the details of its interpretation. The semantic thesis is 
at any rate more specific. It cannot be equated with a statement of the form: 
‘Nothing true can be said about E,’ but corresponds to something like: ‘Nothing true 
can be said by F about G,’ and is obtainable by replacing ‘F’ by ‘any e.xpression' 
and ‘G’ by ‘its own meaning relation,’ or more explicitly: ‘that meaning relation 
which exists between the concerned expression and its meaning as relata.’ In a similar 
manner as we have adduced the example (S) above merely in order to demonstrate 
some relevant features by a partial analogy, it was not Bhailrhari’s intention that the 
objection formulated in the passage of karikas 20-22 should be directed against a 
proposition which exactly coincides with the pertinent tenet, but the decisive point 
was to bring into play a statement which exhibits precisely those features on account 
of which the statement of the relevant semantic thesis is endangered by 
inconsistency. The subsequent verses show this with even more clarity.'^' 


-4- 

At the beginning of the preceding chapter it has been stated that the assertion 
expressed in karikas 1 and 4 involves theorems which could be expressed either as: 

(P) No expression says anything true of/about its own MR 
(= meaning relation). 


It might be apropos to remark that Houben himself obviously does not believe that 
karika 22 offers anything like a convincing solution of a paradox. He says (1995: 221): 
‘The most important point is however that karika 22 is in itself no doubt very 
insufficient either to convince a ‘believer’ in the paradox, or to persuade a tenacious 
opponent who is making use of the paradox,’ and ‘If the karika would not have 
emphasised that the words do not deny that X is unsigniflabic, it would have been a part 
of the statement of the paradox. How can this ever result in its solution?’. Since HoUBEN 
supposes that ‘what 22 says amounts to the following: 

Suppose: words signify -> X is unsignifiable. 

Then: the words signifying that X is unsignifiable do not deny that X is 

unsignifiable.’ 

I find It difficult to sec, how this could represent even the beginning of a solution. 

This is only a variant formulation of‘No expression expresses a true description of 
its own MR’. The expression ‘MR’ is an abbreviation of ‘meaning relation’, but in the 
subsequent paragiaphs it could equally be replaced by ‘sense’ or other related semantic 
terms. 
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or as 

(Q) For every expression it holds good that one cannot impart to a 
hearer something about its MR by giving a true description of it 
(i.e. its MR) by the concerned expression itself. 

First of al! one must note that (P) — or one should perhaps better say, the 
formulations in the original text, which (P) attempts to reflect — possesses a reading 
which exposes the thesis to the danger of a devastating refutation. The phrase ‘A 
does not say anything true of/about B’ could be understood as being e(.|ui\alent to 
‘A does not say anything which is true ol B’ and it it is supposed that the term A 
refers to a predicaie-expression it is natural to read this in the sense ol A is not true 
ol O’. By resorting merelv to the premises that components ol sentences, howevei 
complex, and in particular predicate-expressions are meaningtul units and that to 
every meaningful expression belongs at least one MR, an opponent could easily 
relute the thesis by invoking only principles which harmonise with standard logic 
or intuition. 

—Let 'xRy' be an abbreviation for ‘v is a linguistic expression and .r is 
a meaning relation such that^' is related by .v to something which is y s 
meaning (= the thing meant = the artha ol v),’ in other woids, let R 
be a symbol for a relation which holds good between any expiession and 
any meaning relation if the meaning relation ‘belongs’ to that 
expression. 

1 (1) There is no MR of which any linguistic expression which is a relatum 

of that MR says anything true (= There is no MR, such that any linguistic 
expression which is a relatum ol that MR says anything true ol it) 

-(3A')(3_y)(x/^_v & y says anything true of a) A(ssumption) 

Because of the proponent's thesis under the assumed reading 


One must not be misled by the fact that—as it has been indicated earlier—the theorem 
could be also expressed by the formulation: ‘No expression can say anything true about 
its own meaning relation’. In this case the modal word ‘can lunctions as a sentence- 
operator’ and the formulation amounts to nothing else but ‘It holds good with necessity 
that no expression says anything true about its own meaning relation. 

^“As a matter of fact, the subsequent remarks do not crucially depend on the 
supposition that the pertinent thesis has to be exactly equivalent to the formulations 
exhibited by (P) or (Q). It is only essential that the relevant tenet exhibits all the relevant 
logical properties which (P) exemplifies. Therefore the following remarks could comply 
even with certain views according to which the thesis advocated in the pas.sage of the 
verses 1 + 4 differs from the one represented by (P) and (Q). 
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2 (2) (The predicate) ‘to be a MR of which no linguistic expression 

which is a relatum of that MR says anything true’^‘ is a meaningful 
expression—and the same holds true for any expression which is 
obtained if one substitutes ‘to be’ by any finite verb form, in particular 
by ‘is’ 

‘-(3.v)(.v/?v’ & y says anything true of .r)’ is a meaningful expression A 

2.3 (3) There is a MR of which ’to be a MR of which no linguistic- 
expression which is a relatum of that MR says anything true’ is a 
relatum = There is a MR which belongs to ‘to be a MR of which no 
linguistic expression which is a relatum of that MR says anything true’ 
{3x)(xR '-{3y){xRy & >’ says anything true of x)’) A Motivated by 
the circumstance that the pertinent predicate-expressions are meaningjUl 

4 (4) Let m be a MR which belongs to ‘to be a MR of which no 

linguistic expression which is a relatum of that MR says anything true’ 
niR ‘-(3v)(.vy?y & y says anything true of x)’ A 

1.4 (5) ‘to be a MR of which no linguistic expression which is a relatum of 
that MR says anything true’ does not say anything true of m 

&>; says anything true ofx)’ docs not say anything true of/« 

1,4 UE + MPP [Since ‘-(3x)0)>)(xRy & y says anything true of x)’ is 
equivalent to '(x)(y)(xRy -> -y says anything true ofx ’] 

>.4 (6) m is not a MR of which no linguistic expression which is a relatum 
of that MR says anything true 

--(3>-)(/?2)?^&^ says anything of w) from 5 on the 

assumption that if some predicate is not true of something (which exists) 
the corresponding negated predicate holds true of it and that to say of any 
arbitrary e that ‘F’ is not true of e amounts to the same as saying ‘not Fe ’ 

(7) m is a MR of .which some linguistic expression which is a relatum 
01 that MR says something true 

{^y){mRy & y says anything true of m) 6 DIM 

1,4 (8) There IS some MR of which some linguistic expression which is a 
relatum of that MR says something true 

(3x) (3y)(xRy & y says anything true ofx) 7 ei 


Or a bit simpler, to be a meaning relation of which no linguistic expression to 
which it belongs says anything true.’ 
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1,2,3 (9) There is some MR of which some linguistic expression which is a 
relatum of that MR says something true 
(3a ) {3}')(xRy & v’ says anything true of a) 3,4,7 EE 

1.2.3 (10) There is no MR of which any linguistic expression which is a 
relatum of that MR says anything true and there is some MR ot which 
some linguistic expression which is a relatum ot that MR says 
something true 

(3a) (3i’)(Ay?v’ & V says anything true of a) & 

-(3a)(3i')(a7^v & i’ says anything true of a) 1,9 & 1 

2.3 (11) It is not the case that there is no MR of which any linguistic 
expression which is a relatum of that MR says anything true. In other 
words, the thesis is false 

- -(3a)(3 v)(.vy?,\' & y says anything true of a) 1,10 RAA. 

To be sure, only a refutation, but no paradox is derivable because the negated 
counterpart of (1), namely 

There is some MR of which some linguistic expression which is a 
relatum of that MR says something true 
(3.v) (3v)(Ay?v & y says anything true ot a), 

does not imply that being a MR of which no linguistic expression which is a lelatum 
of that MR says something true must be the only thing which can be said about MRs 
and about the MR that is associated with s in particular. One must not be misled by 
the fact that for somebody who asserts that there is no MR ot which any linguistic 
expression which is a relatum of that MR says anything true (- 1 above) it might be 
natural to suppose that if there should be anything at all which could be correct y 
ascribed to a MR by any expression to which it belongs then it should be at best this 
that there is no linguistic expression which is a relatum of it and which says 
something true of it. Moreover, as it is made explicit by the above presented 
derivation—and this is sometimes an important yield of the employment of formal 
logic—the conclusion rests on the assumptions of the lines 2 and 3 and, accordingly, 
on the supposition that there is a MR associated with the pertinent expression. The 
underlying assumption that every meaningful expression possesses a meaning 
relation’ is, however, far from evident, and thus there is no basis tor the supposition 
that a contradiction is derivable only from prinia facie evident assumptions. 


The same holds good with respect to propositions such as: ‘Nothing can be said 
(by any linguistic expression) which is true of MRs,’ ‘MRs are indescribable’ or even 
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Nevenheless, as no intuitively implausible principles are employed in the relutation, 
it is desirable to reject such a reading for the pertinent thesis. 

But one can understand the position as it is rellected by (P) also in another way so 
that no denial is implied to the effect that it is impossible that any description which 
any expression involves could be true ol the MR of that expression. (P) must not say 
that no expression contains a tme description of its MR, but it can be intei preted as 
saying that there is no expression which both says something that couhi be ct>rrectly 
said about its own MR and which e.xpresses that such a descriptit)n holds go(Jtl u ith 
respect to its own MR. It might occur that the descriptive corn|)onenl of a sentence 
expresses a property that some object in fact pos.sesses. Nevertheless, the sentence 
or what is stated by employing the sentence might not at all refer to that object. 
Evidently, the above presented ‘relutation’ can not be employed in order to disprove 
the thesis in the variant reading and which could be explicated as follows; 

No expression says anything which is true of its MR about it. 


aftheTcats'“"''''‘^''’ Mciaraja), etc. In 

etc. ttn indescribable, inexpressible 

confuse the abov' i ^•'‘-‘‘■e are such entities.’ One must not 

tVom tL^ that does not start front (1) but 

poses the question wlvih. 7!'^ meanmgtul expression must possess some MR and 
which it belongs says anv^thhn ^ linguistic e.xpression to 

with that expression Fi.i . not true of the MR associated 

passage of the Saihban 11 ° ^ ^ question with which the pertinent textual 

preceding context. Moreo^ ’ . ’ view of the 

paradox one should be canL*^’ connection of this problem to the issue of 

the supposition that such a question is at stake what really follows from 

not be overlook^ rlsr ? two points need 

possesses some MR? linguistic expression 

individuation of MRs Perha toyethci with the topic of the criteria of the 

but nevertheless one mn<;t f2 ^^'PP^^ition harmonises with Bhartrhari’s view, 

assume that a predicate like MS'! Mr' f '‘"Po'^ativc to 

belongs says anything true’ tnr ’ linguistic expression to which it 

entity of which it is predicated'^ exactly one thing about any 

depend on context, especially on th • y absurd to suppose that it could 

a predicate, wheth r irsay what particular entity one ascribes such 

some of which are fair^nd ' 

considerations nrn Qimilnr tr. i - . which are tn.ie ot that entity? The last 

consideiations arc similar to ones which had been delineated in the preceding chapter. 
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Let US henceforward suppose that only this is the relevant reading of (P) and that it 
should be appropriately fonnulated thus: 

(P) No expression says anything true about its own MR. 

Using as an abbreviation designating any expression which is used in order to 
formulate the thesis asserted in (P) we can ascertain that, since (P) represents a 
universal statement, it entails 

(P,) s does not say anything true about its own MR. 
and this could be explicated as being equivalent to: 

s docs not say anything which is true of .v’s MR about .s's MR. 

Nevertheless, it is not easy to sec any more why the objection which had been 
formulated in the verses 20-22 should endanger the thesis. To be sure, if (Pi) holds 
true, one must also acknowledge the truth of 

(Pk) It is true of ^’s MR that s does not say anything true about it. 

But this is insufficient for a refutation. That which is stated by (Pk) could be the 
case if nothing had ever been said about 5’s MR, and accordingly it appears 
mysterious why such a fact should disprove the thesis on account of the 
circumstance that s says something true about its own MR so that, as the objection 
in the karikas 20—22 suggested, the proponent’s statement itself creates the basis for 
a falsification of its truth. 

Only if one were entitled to assert not only (Pj) but also 

(Ps) s says that s does not say anything true about its own MR, 

the situation would be different. Now, one could argue that s must say something 
both about itself and about its own MR. If the sentence 

Kepler said that Galileo did not say anything true about Socrates 

is uttered, it can be read as saying that Kepler said something about Galileo, namely 
that he did not say anything true about Socrates, and also as saying that Kepltr said 
something about Socrates, namely that Galileo did not say anything true about him. 
If Galileo did in fact not say anything true about Socrates, Kepler would have said 
something true about Galileo and/or Socrates. In an analogous manner, on ceitain 
readings at least, it can be derived from (Ps) that 5 says something about its own 
MR, namely that 5 does not say anything true about it. But the fact that (P) entails 
(Pj) and (Pk) guarantees that if the proponent’s thesis were tme and (Ps) on the 
lelevant reading were also true, then s would say something true about its own MR, 
namely that 5 does not say anything true about it. Thus the proponent’s thesis could 
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indeed be refuted if (Ps)—on the relevant reading—were acknowledged as true. But 
why should one accept (Ps)? 

Since (P) entails (Pj) and given that there is a MR which belongs to s, it can be 
maintained that if (P) is true s and 5 ’s MR must be related in some manner, in 
particular they are related in the way that the former does not say anything true 
about the latter. One might say that it is an objective fact about both s and its MR. 
Accordingly, if one hypothesises the following principle 

(Ph) For every linguistic expression e, if e is objectively related in 
some way to some f, then it says about itself (i.c. e) and about / 
that it is related in that manner. 


there would exist a support for (Ps) (in the required reading). On the other hand, as 
long as one considers (Ph) in isolation, one wonders why this should be accepted. A 
basis for the acceptance of this theorem could lie in the more general principle that 
all linguistic expressions convey about themselves all properties—including 
relational ones—which they objectively possess. At this place it becomes mandatory 
to take the historical context of the Sambandha-samuddesa into account. For as long 
as t is is not done, the citaUon of (Ph) and the more general principle of some sort 
^ linguistic expressions must appear capricious. However, the 

theoremc^ dramatically as soon as one takes into consideration the fact that 
‘coenitionq’ exivity have been propounded with respect to mental states, or 

asom lf 'o u. possess the double 

Buddhist scho themselves represents a prominent tenet of the 
fransten ^ne needs merely a 

they oZtl^ themselves all features which 

ba Js on wTd - -der to obtain a 

. ^ ^ which is suited to make (Ps) intelligible. 

understoS'.The^a^^rt*^^'^^^"^’ of the kdrikds 23-24 can be excellently 

object that is external to fedf 0 eThT ^ pertaining to some 

other doubt pertains to that doubt itLf-and'T 1 ^""" 

different character than before-and that " "'T^i " 

ascertainment of something is ascertained which tie 

undergoes a change can now be intemretedT the cognitive state 

1 * • , rpreted as aiming at a rejection of the idea that 

hngu,s m express,ons m,gh, exhibit a self-reHexive nature which enmils that if any 

l.ngmshc expression objectively possesses some property it also conveys this fact 

about Itself. The argumentative relevance of these statements stems from the fact 

that they undermine the basis for such a theorem by attacking the assumption that an 

analogous case in the realm of mental states-or rather mental episodes-exists. 
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This makes all at once comprehensible, why the theme shifts to the sphere of 
cognitions in the verses 23-24. 

If this is true, it could have historical relevance. We know that the theory of ‘self¬ 
cognition’ (sva-samvitti) has been elaborated by the Buddhist ‘logician and 
epistemologist’ Dignaga. It has been equally suggested that the lifetimes of 
Bhartfhari and Dignaga were close to each other, but the evidence points to a 
somewhat earlier date for Bhart^hari. On this background the question arises as to 
whether Bhartfhari’s remarks in the verses 23-24 were motivated by an 
acquaintance with Dignaga’s views.^^ 

However this might be, something else is important too: On the one hand the 
karikas 23-24 suggest that it is in principle possible to make linguistic expressions 
and together with this MRs objects of (true) descriptions, but on the other hand, they 
insinuate the thought that if this' happens, the concerned MRs must assume an 
entirely different role. In this way the remarks intimate the view that MRs cannot 
fulfil both roles simultaneously.^'* 

The upshot of the preceding discussion is first that the ‘strong’ reading of the 
thesis in the sense of ‘No expression says anything which is true of its own MR’ is 
implicitly repudiated as irrelevant by the verses 23-24. More important is, however, 
the following: On the one hand, it is shown that even in the realm of ‘cognitions it 


In this connection one must not forget, however, that the theory of sva-samvitti is 
not the only conceivable starting point that could have triggered the writer of the 
Sambandha-samuddesa to take into account the theorem that linguistic expressions 
convey all objective facts concerning their own MRs as a possibility. In the first kdrikd 
of the Sambandha-samuddesa it was stated that linguistic expressions convey, apart 
from the mental state of its user and the ‘external object’ (the thing meant), also their 
‘own form’, whereas the MR is independently established. On this background it could 
be natural to entertain the thought that the realm of ‘own form’ might be extended so 
that it comprises MRs too, or to consider the possibility that the exceptional status which 
is attributed to MRs might be revoked with the result that a theory is embraced which 
assumes that linguistic expressions convey al) semantic facts that pertain to them. To be 
sure, this by itself would not automatically furnish a sound basis for the adoption of (Ph) 
or (Ps) because it is natural to retort that different senses of ‘convey’ need to be 
distinguished and that the sense in which information is conveyed about MRs might be 
very different from the sense of ‘say (about)’ employed in (P). More important is, 
however, the fact that these considerations pertaining to immanent features of 
Bhartfhari’s theory do not furnish a similarly striking explanation for the circumstance 
that the theme of the karikas shifts to that of mental episodes. 

This is probably the point that the verses 26-27—which we do not discuss here 
were meant to substantiate. 
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holds good that something can be objectively true of a cognition, although there 
might not exist a cognition which cognises about that cognition that this is true of it. 
Accordingly there is no basis for the assumption that in the realm of linguistic 
expressions something’s being objectively true of an expression requires that this 
fact is said with respect to that expression. Therefore one does not need to say about 
linguistic expressions and about their MRs that they are related in some manner in 
order to guarantee that they are in fact related in this way.’' — I regard this as the 
import of kdrikd 23.—On the other hand, in view of the situation that exists in the 
field of cognitions it should be even impossible that any linguistic expression says 
anything true about its own MR. For this would require that a MR simultaneously 
assumes the two roles of being a means and of being an object, of being exploited 
for expressing something and of being mentioned. Therefore it holds even good that 
one cannot say anything (be it true or false) about the MR of an expression which 
one is just uttering. The fear that the very statement of the thesis could create a 
situation that engenders a sufficient condition for its falseness on account of the 
‘self-reflexive’ nature of linguistic expressions is therefore unfounded.—I consider 
this to be the import of karikd 24. Since no linguistic expression can be utilised in 
such a manner that it both ‘uses’ its own MR, in order to express some 
characterisation of something, and ‘mentions’ it, in order to identify the subject of 
predication, one can conclude that any attempt to achieve such an aim must be 
doomed to failure—if Bhartfhari is right. 

As it is thus possible to attribute a clear argumentative import to the karikas 23- 
24 there is no need to adopt the view that they are mysterious. We are not merely in 
a position to explain why the remarks expressed by the two verses are made at all 

but can make it even intelligible why they occur at exactly the place in the text at 
which they in fact occur. 


-5- 


funcTnlV" ‘‘ '?'■ “ <he contextual 

taction of verse 25. If we consider the reply which has been uiven so far we can 

discern that it is still incomplete in a crucial respect. The Incompleteness of the 


■ It Is only because the underlying principle ,ha, something could be the case 

although his ha never been said appears like a truism that a reference to the theoo- of 

sva-samvitti could be called for in order to makf* imrirvof ^ ui . . / . 

c •, ' e u .u j ^ understandable why the author of the 

Sambandha-samuddesa felt the need to makp tine * i • ^ . 

lu maxe this point plain concerning linguistic 
expressions. ^ ^ 
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defence of the thesis results from the generality of the claim embodied in (P) or (Q). 
Let us begin with (P). In the light of the clarification which has been implicitly 
provided by the verses 23-24, it says that no expression can be used in such a 
manner that it conveys a true statement about its own MR. In so far as it merely 
refers to the way in which people are able to use linguistic expressions it appears 
less probable that its content is self-inconsistent. But since (P) has been claimed 
without any explicit restriction it is natural to assume that the proponent intended to 
say also about the expression by which the thesis is fomiulated that it docs not 
express a true description of its MR. However, such an intention militates against 
what is claimed in (P), which, if it is coixect, makes it imperative to assume that any 
intention to that effect is doomed to failure. If, on the other hand, such an intention 
does not exist, must one not say that it is inappropriate to make such a general 
claim? The same holds true niutatis mutandis for (Q). It expresses that for every 
expression it holds good that one cannot impart to a hearer something about its MR 
by giving a tiaie description of it (i.c. its MR) by the concerned expression itself. 
Again it is natural to suppose that it has been intended to convey by (Q) also 
information about the MR of (Q), which should be impossible in the light ot (Q) s 
propositional content. How should we solve the pragmatic inconsistency of 
someone’s pursuing communicative goals wnich can by no means be successfully 
achieved in the attempted manner in view of the content of the pertinent 
communicative act? 

Karika 25 gives the answer: There is no such inconsistency because the 
supposition that utterances of (P) or (Q) pursue the communicative goal of giving 
characterisations of their MRs and to impart to the hearers or readers any new 
knowledge about the MRs associated with the expressions of (P) or (Q) is simply 
incorrect. Karika 25 tells us moreover, why any charge of inappropriateness of 
linguistic behaviour on the part of an utterer of (P), (Q) or similar sentences is 
unjustified: It is also possible to utter sentences such as Everything I say 1 say 
falsely’—or ‘1 never mean what I say’—etc., without any intention to thwart one s 
communicative goals by including this very statement in the range o 
quantification. This is not only possible, but one can even say that //-such things are 
uttered it is rather normal that such intentions do not exist and, accordingly, anyone 
who makes such utterances possesses a right to expect that his addressees do not 
hypothesise such goals and interpret his utterance in this manner. The difficulty 
which affected the interpretation of karika 25 as a solution of a paradox, which 
resulted from the circumstance that merely showing how one might avoid a problem 
by intending to employ certain linguistic expressions in some manner is quite a poor 
solution of a philosophical paradox, vanishes in this way. For, on our preferred 
interpretation the verse aims only at refuting a possible accusation of having 
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inappropriate intentions. On this background it is entirely appropriate to retort that 
(a) the relevant statements do not oblige one to have such intentions and (b) one 
does not in fact possess such intentions. After all, if some linguistic expression can 
be legitimately employed in different v/ays, a speaker of a language can freely 
decide which alternative he wants to choose, but he cannot arbitrarily lay down 
which meanings linguistic expressions can possess or even capriciously deny that a 
certain fuse of some) expression exists which involves a paradox, provided his 
concern does not pertain to a language which he himself creates. 


To be sure, kaiika 25, as interpreted in the preceding paragraph, does not 
represent the only possible answer to the charge of pragmatic inconsistency. It could 
be also retorted that universal claims do not necessarily amount to the same as 
making claims about every single object which is within the range of the 
quantification. The truth of a universal proposition surely involves that //'somebody 
makes corresponding singular statements about individual objects (of some relevant 
domain) he will say something true no matter which object he chooses. But this is 
someth^ing different. There is evidence that at the time and in the milieu in which 
Bhartrhari wrote universal propositions tended to be viewed as something which 
plurality of objects and involved statements about them, so that 
diSfP'-oblem that rely on finer-grained 
in modem anachronistic. Moreover, one should not forget that even 

conjunctions o^^r envisaged to ‘reduce’ universal propositions to 

objicts so that 'nfinite) propositions containing terms denoting individual 

had solved the' I m ^ surprise us if the writer of the Sambandha-samuddesa 
statements abourse P’^^supposition that general statements are 

Nevertheless the h individuals without investigating other alternatives, 

quantified stateme f ^ ® supposition that Bhartfhari really viewed universally 
’nsou“: >ra group nrigh, be 

offered in the versp os sufficient reason to assume that the solution 

formulation exhibited byTeTs^^f ^ quantifier. Neither the 

interpretation mandatorv THp i argumentative situation make this 

objection of the kdrikas 20 - 90 ^^ ‘o meet the difficulties which are raised by the 
intended by the advocator of Postulates (a) that it is not 

refer to the MR belonsino tn principle that by uttering it he should 

something true about k and ffawr^h Principle and say 

which is in fact true of the semn f Principle something is said 

as the supposition is given im that^ 'ts expression. As soon 

somethin^ about oaf-h • i universally quantified statement must say 

no re trf t on o7m^ ^ ‘-V ^bout’, a 

non-restnct.on of the range of the quantifier is compatible with compliance with the 
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! I one can easily convince oneself 

postulates. As regards the formula to f,| "demand of a quantirier-restriction. 

that it does not contain a clear 1 , i, is „ot or should 

The mere wording of the verse a ows us universally quantified statement or 

not be intended to say anything a . 111 , 1 ^ 5 . (1) The concerned statement or 

sentence. But this leaves room for P° ‘ ,vhich the statement 

linguistic c.xpression does not sion belongs to the realm of 

pertains. ( 2 ) the concerned s,a,erne t o ' something to widch one refers or 

entities to whmh the ^“ 7 .'"=''' rsta ement One can make statements pertaining 
intends to refer by making the . c events) 

among others to future objects (e.g. reference to those entities, 

without possessing even requirements oi ai y distinguish bet%veen (at 

However, even if the first e.g. by attributing to the 

least) two possibilities: (a) the quan i i ‘eveTv A except B’ or (b) it 

expression 'every A' a 'con.cxmal meaning’ is used 

is assumed that the expression containing a “mver ‘ expressed bv a restricted 

in order to express a 

quantifier. What feature of km ika 25 retorted that no indications exist which 

remaining alternatives? To be sure i of,he pertinent textual passage did not 

rule out (1 a) as a possibility and that t indeterminateness or 

make a clear distinction between the a ‘ ^ ^ one-sided detennination? 

vagueness in this regard, what embodied in verse 25 of the 

Possibly HOUBEN’s contention that the sol of the oicturc in Western 

SaMandha-samMeia exhibits features that are “^'f^ leaker can be 

accounts’, in particular features which relate to the “h HOUBON 

vindicated though in a manner which is qutte different from the one 
had in mind. Bui let us leave this issue tor the time being 

It Should be noticed that there rril^L^t^erre 

which would remain, even if one set fi - rttirtimKr even if one adopts 

alternatives mentioned in the preceding restriction by the remark of 

the view that Bhartrhari wanted to advocate a quantiner-restrtetton by 

kdrika 25. The theorem 


No expression says anything true about its own MR. 

involves not only two but even three universal quantifiers, if one interprets it as 
equivalent to 

No expression says anything true about any MR of which it is one of 
its (i.e. the MR’s) relata. 
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Given that verse 25 proposes a restriction of a universal quantifier, the question 
arises which of the quantifiers should be restricted. Although the most natural 
answer seems to be that the quantification should not include the MR which 
belongs to any expression used to formulate the thesis, it deserves to be noted that 
the difficulties formulated in the verses 21-22/23 could be equally circumvented, 
if a restriction pertaining to ‘anything’ in ‘anything true’ were hypothesised. At 
least it appears to be so. Therefore the question as to whether Bhartrhari wanted 
to suggest that the restriction should be exelusively associated with the first or the 
last quantifier or not cannot be derived from the formulation of the text with 
absolute certainty. Anyhow, the considerations as to why the example referred to 
in verse 25 can perform the function of defending the thesis are not affected by 
this ambiguity.^* 

If the interpretation that has been suggested above is correct, Bhartrhari’.s defence 
of his thesis represented by the verses 23-25 primarily pertains to an explication and 
clarification of his own intentions underlying his statement of the theorem. In this 
way he tries to disclose how his .statement of the thesis should be understood. In the 
concerned textual passage the author makes it plain that, on the one hand, he intends 
to state something which holds good and is true of absolutely all linguistic 
expressions and their MRs, including the expressions which are used in order to 


If one considers the thesis 

No lineuistic expression says anything correet about any meaning relation 
which belongs to it (= of which it is one of its rclata), 

one can easily construct a dilemma in the following way: 

;:iahon"::‘e1 Won^^LT"" ... 

(1) There . something which is a n,caning relation which belongs ,o .v. 

(2) Let m be a meaning relation which belongs to .v 

(3) 5 does not say anything correct about m. 

(4) 5 docs not correctly say abom *•. lUr,* i- 
which i, belongs says anything correct about i,“ 

says^y^htgl'mcl'ir^^ --ich it belongs 

p:,u„.. „ . ’ this IS not correct. 

tltnCl S docs not S3V Bbout m r 

belongs says anything correct abmay expression to which it 

expression to which m belongs savs an^Jth '" linguistic 

Bhartrhari accepts the first proposition of the H' • about m. 

second alternative. isjunction and is thus free to reject the 


(5) 

( 6 ) 
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rornuilalc the theorem, but on the other hand, he does not intend to say that (the 
MRs of) tlie expression(s) by winch the thesis is expressed exhibit(s) the feature 
which (all MRs oO all linguistic expressions should exhibit according to the thesis; 
the (MRs of the) expression(s) employed for the formulation of the thesis are 
exempt from the range about which the author intends to say anything in his thesis. 
It is the I'unction ol'the verses 23 and 24 and the reterence to tirst and second order 
mental states to make the first point, viz. the intention of stating something which 
holds true of all linguistic expressions and all MRs, clear whereas verse 25 is meant 
to clarify the second point, viz. the intention not to say anything about the (MRs of) 
linguistic expression(s) employed in order to stale the thesis. It this is correct it is 
remarkable that the author of the Sanibcuuihd-suniiiddcsa would not solve his 
problem by advocating a hierarchy of types or levels, in particular with respect to 
predicates. It is Bharirhari’s intention that any predicate occurring in the thesis 
should be true both with respect to other expressions or their MRs and with respect 
to themselves or their own MR or the expressions and their MRs ot which they are 
constituents; the predicates are the same in all cases. Or, to put it more cautiously, 
the preferred interpretation suggests the ascription of such a view. 

One might ask whether the outlook depicted above is inconsistent and whethei the 
detection of an inconsistency would refute the interpretation. I am inclined to say 
'No' to both questions. First of all, the occurrenee ot inconsistent views is not an 
impossibility, and the demand to accept only interpretations wiiich entail consistent 
opinions on the part of the writer of a text is exceedingly strong. One should lather 
confine the postulate of avoiding inconsistency in text-interpretation to the postulate 
that one should attempt to avoid the ascription ot views which aie obviously 
inconsistent. Second, I consider the intentions which the interpreted authoi ascribes^ 
to himself according to our interpretation as consistent. Perhaps the plausibility ot 
this view can be enhanced by considering an example which is not in all, but in 
certain important respects similar. Let us assume, somebody intends to make a 
statement by uttering the sentence: 

Leaving my own statement which I am making now' out of 
consideration—all statements which are made today in this room in 
wiiich we are presently sitting are true. 

By saying expressis verbb that the speaker’s own present statement should be 
kept apart the speaker indicates his intention not to say anything about his own 
statement. Nevertheless, it might be, and probably is, his intention to make a true 
statement by the words he utters. The predicate Mf .v is a statement which is made 
today in this room in which we are presently sitting then it is true’ (and even \x is a 
true statement which is made today in this room in w'hich we are presently sitting ) 
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should be true of the speaker’s own statement according to the speaker’s intentions. 
Both intentions, not to say anything about the own present statement and to produce 
something of which the predicate of the presently uttered sentence is true, coe.xist 
without inconsistency. Moreover, in the case under consideration the circumstance, 
that the predicate ‘if .r is a statement which is made today in this room in which we 
are presently sitting then it is taie’ holds true for all statements except the one which 
the speaker presently makes, would ensure the fulfilment of the latter intention. In 
some sense of ‘convey’, a speaker of the above mentioned sentences can convey 
that all pertinent statements, including his own present statement, are true. 

Ironically, the fact that our interpretation implies that Bhartrhari’s defence of the 
thesis aims at a clarification of his underlying intentions, assigns to speaker- 
intentions a much more prominent place than Houbf.N’s proposal. But MouuEN’s 
remark that Bhartfhari brings the intention of a speaker into play might stem from a 
good intuition. However, our tenet is more radical than Houben’s. Not the solution 
of a paradox, but the entire defence of Bhartfhari’s principal theorem advocated in 
the pertinent section of the Sariibandha-samuddesa relates to intention, but not to 
t e intention of any arbitrary utterer of certain types of sentences, but to Bhartfhari’s 
own intentions which underlie the statement of his thesis. 

MD ^ reply implicitly refers to a ‘use-mention’ distinction with respect to 

Rs. The central ingredient of his tenet can be also formulated thus: 


(TH) Tnere is no MR which is mentioned by any expression which 
tunctions as a relatum of that relation = If anything is a MR of 
which some linguistic expression is a relatum, then that MR is 
not mentioned by that expression. 


sitlTfion'il'akn^b"^'^^^ linguistic expression mentions its own MR. The 

« to sav s" ' V O" ^he one hand, it is 

MRS and all linguistic 

objection that beca other hand, there are reasons to fear the 

expression by whichThrtheskTr"''’‘l ^ associated with the 

fundamental features of averting thTri * mentioned by it. Therefore the 

be made intellipihlp. if ^ ^ danger of refutation by an opponent could also 

b: 

about it,’ as two possible readings of L " ~ 

, , of avacya occurring in the verses 20-22. 

It appears .ha. speciHc fea.ures of Bhartrhari’s concep.ion of MRs is no. essen.ial 

tor .he argumen. and .hat .he tenet could and should be defended in an analogous 

manner ,f ,. related no. to MRs (i„ Bhartthari's sense) but to meanings or senses, 

however they are conce.ved. It is only required that those meanings or senses are 
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something which every meaningful linguistic expression possesses, or more 
precisely, that an existential claim can be made with respect to those entities 
concerning every linguistic expression, in particular the expression(s) which is (are) 
used in order to formulate the relevant theorem. We are also able to see now that our 
reconstruction of the argument allows for the possibility of understanding sarvam 
iiiithyd hnivimi in the sense of 'Everything 1 say is false’. Ihe decisive point is, 
however, that we are not forced to rule out other equally possible, it not more 
natural readings of this phrase, and this 1 consider as a remarkable advantage. 

Since it appears that the subsequent verses do not throw any new light on the issue 
which would necessitate major revisions of the proposed interpretation, we abstain 
from investigating them here. 


- 6 - 

In contradistinction to some other interpreters, I suppose that the entire textual 
segment kCirikd 1-29 of the Scwibandha-samuddesa is devoted to only one main 
theme, namely the fixity of the relation between expressions and their meanings, such 
that all other topics are subordinate to that. This explains why the issue of a paradox 
does not play a prominent role. The central topic is a certain semantic theorem which 
is endangered by self-inconsistency. Only by considering the global structure of the 
investigated textual passage we obtain a realistic assessment ot the way in which the 
remarks made in kdrikci 25 and other verses are related to the topic ot philosophical 
paradoxes. This could appear self-evident, but perhaps it should be stated nonetheless. 

The circumstance that paradox is not the vital issue in any segment of the 
examined textual passage must not mean that it cannot embody tenets which are 
philosophically significant. That it would be illegitimate to draw such a conclusion 
can be gathered from the circumstance that the semantic theorem, as we have 
interpreted it, intimates a consequence which is by no means trivial: If the tenet that 
no expression specifies its own MR (or sense) were true, one could derive that at 
any time there must be some facts which are not stated at that time. In other words, 
at no time can everything be stated which is the case at that time. (This must not be 
confused with the tenet that there are facts which cannot be stated at any time!). To 
be sure, a number of additional premises might be needed in order to justify the 
derivation, for example that there are semantie facts. But one can hardly assert that 
the proposition is trivial. Perhaps it is not even true. 

It is not my intention to contend that deviant inteipretations of particular verses 
could not be equally legitimate. I am rather inclined to believe that with respect to 
the interpretation of individual kdrikas several alternatives exist which would not 
affect the principal results. On the other hand, it is certain that interpretations have 
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been advocated which could not be made compatible with my claims.^' In view of 
the fact that it might not be realistic to expect unanimity concerning all details of 
interpretation with respect to the Sambandha-saniudciesa in the near future, a more 
general point should be stressed: Interpretations of the section of kdrikda 20-25 
should not disregard the circumstance that—given the undisputed assumption that 
the verses 22 or 23-25 represent a reply to some objection or objections—the 
answer comprises not only the declaration formulated in the last kdrikii but also the 
statements of the two preceding verses 23 and 24. The question as to why Bhartfhari 
did not directly remove the difficulties by advancing the remark made in verse 25 
but offers a more complex reply should be accounted for. Obviously we have taken 
this fact more seriously than previous interpreters. 


” In order to convey a clearer picture of the extent to which the interpretations which 
have been presented above deviate from others we cite the sketch of the train of thought 
represented by the discussed karikds which has been presented by Ashok Aklujkar in 
EIPhil V (: 157-158): 


Vl-2/(£‘68; 766-11). From linguistic forms that are uttered three entities 
can be known: the speaker’s awareness (what he is thinking ot), the 
external object, and the linguistic form’s own nature. A hearer may fail to 
cognize the first two, but not the third. 

/3-28/(£68-70; 779-92). The relation between word and meaning is 
indicated by the use of the genitive case (“y is the meaning of .r”). There is 
no expression that designates this relation as a relation, for expressions 

substanreenhtiSs.'"! ‘'^dependent, apparently 


ius{ exnr* inherence is inexpressible; but because you have 

‘inexoressihl ’ H expressible! Or if you say even the word 

claim means ^ express it, we would not understand what your 




can^t bT^xprlstd'^''"* inherence’s dependent 

wSoLTconve^y^Jhi^^^^^^ itself cannot be expressed, and your 

Snfofitself co'^T'k^ ^‘^^bted. Again, a belief 

LTn J 'll n Tr believes. To take another case: in 

nol itftpnri T ' mithya bravlmi) one does 

nd to include that very sentence in the scope of its meaning, for 

then, as what one is saying would be implicitly false, the intended 
meaning would not be conveyed.’ 
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Bhurtj'hari on pravrtti as the First kdraka 

HIDEYO OGAWA 


A deep analysis ol tlie problem of what ultimately brings about an action (knycl) 
leads Bhartrhari to posit the notion of pravrtti (‘activity’). Pravrtti, according to 
Bhartrhari, is that which incites an agent (kartr) of an action (kriyd) to undeitake it. 
Pravrtti is, properly speaking, the first kdraka {prathamam kdrakam), and the agent 
the second kdraka. He characterises pravrtti as substrateless {anapd.d ita), 
imperishable {anapdyiii) and universal {sdiiidiiya-bhuta) and he aigues that 
serves to draw out an agent’s capacity to function as an agent. 

Interestingly, Bhartrhari states pravrtti is nothing but what some theoiists have 
called apilrva. Commenting on this statement by Bhartrhari, HalbfaSS (1991. 302) 
observed that apilrva has something to do with ‘an old MTmamsa theoiy of apdiva 
which is conspicuously different from its explication in Kumarila Bhatta school, and 
which is in general not well documented in the extant MTmaihsa liteiatuie. He goes 
on to say that "apdrva is a synonym of dhanna itself, and it is an impeisonal and 
substrateless (andsrita) potentiality, a kind of cosmic principle or power to be 
manifested or actualized by the ritual acts (kriydvyai'ig)>a; ydgddikariiia/iii vai tya). 

It seems to me, however, that he has given insufficient attention to the question of 
what pravrtti, also described as apilrva, might be.' The crucial point he missed is 
that the pravrtti has a universal character. Two kinds of apuiva aie found in 
MImamsa literature: epistemic apurva (the Newly Known apdrva) and ontic apurva 
(the Newly Born apurva). The apurva referred to by Bhartfhari corresponds exactly 
to the former and this is quite different from what is described by Halbfass as 
apurva. The apurva HALBFASS noted, being epistemic, or newly known, apurva and 


* Thanks are due to Professor Brendan S. Gillon for reading the manuscript and 
making a number of helpful suggestions. But responsibility for the text with any 
surviving errors rests entirely upon the author. 

' Recently his line of thinking has been developed by KataOKA (2000), who tries to 
reconstruct the MTmamsa apiirva-ihcory (in his terminology, *dlianndbliivyakti-vdda, or 
the theoiy of r//;fl/v»fl-manifestation) Halbfass has noticed, dealing with such a theory 
as discussed by Bhartfliari. But the question of what is the pravrtti which is identified 
with apurva is outside his scope.of consideration. 


Es.suys in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 203-228. 
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further identified with pravriti, is the universal dhannu which is understood from 
the injunctive statement of the Veda, or a kind of ideal activity to be realised. 

Thus the aim of this paper is, first of all, to investigate the question of what 
pravriti is, and then, to show that Mimamsa linguistic theory justitles pravriti'?, 
being treated as epistemic, or newly known, aptlrva. 


Bhartfhari introduces the notion of apilrva in the Sadhana-samuddesa chapter of 
his Vdkya-padiya. As his readers know, Bhartjhari sets out to explain Panini’s 
kdraka theory. According to Panini, a simple sentence expresses a kriyd (action). 
Each kriyd comes about as a result of the operation of a number of factors, called 
kdraka by Panini and called in this chapter by Bhartrhari sddhana~ Thus, for 
example, the simple sentence devadalta odanani pacati (‘Devadatta is cooking rice- 
grueP) expresses an action, namely cooking, whose realisation results from the 
operation of two factors, or sddhanas—mmcly, Devadatta, the agent of the action, 
and rice-gruel, its patient. In general, it is the sddhana of an action which brings it 
about. This relation of bringing about is referred to as sddhya-sddhana-bhdva, or the 
relation of what is to be accomplished and what does the accomplishing. 

The starting point of Bhartfhari’s chapter is a question initially raised by Patahjali: 
is a sddhana a quality {gima) or a quality bearing substance {dravya) Bhartrhari 
defends the view that sddhanas are gunas, or more specifically that they are 
capacities {sdmarthya- sakti).^ Beginning with VP 3.7.32, Bhartrhari deepens his 
inquiry into sddhanas. There, he notes that there are three views regarding these 


p- of the superlative ,idhaka,cma in deHning karana Cinstrumenf) ii. 

Pap L4.42 says hat auy turuto ,s properly termed sadhaka ('that witieh aecomplishes’) 
or sadhana ( that by which something is accomplished’). 

^ Bhartrhari states that what is called ^inrlhm.n lo 

accomplishment the action which inheres in the same subst- t bringing o 

action as well which inheres in the one differrnrf T"'''^ 

svdsraye samavetdndm tadvad evdsraydntare / kril^'^- ^ ^ee ■ • ; 

sddhanam viduhH For each kdraka fherl T// abhinispattau sdrnarthyam 

subsidiary action (guna-kriyd) in comparison with thTn"^^^^' ^ 

that is to be brought to accomplishment by them With 

the action and the capacity o? bring ng't ^^cco^ "T 

same substratum; wtih respecuo the principal action, they are said to inhere in the same 
substratum for an agent (W) and an object «rnr»,n„), and not for other kdmkas. 
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capacities. The first is that the capacities of the things that bring about an action are 
brought about by other causes existing previous to the action. The second is that the 
capacities are brought about simultaneously with the coming into being of the 
action. The third is that there is some further, previously existing aetion, which 
brings about the capacities which bring about the action: 

VP 3.7.32: pran niinittdiUarodbhutam kriydydh kais cid isyate / 

sddhanam sahajani kais cit kriydnyaih purvam isyate // 

‘Some admit that a sadhana [as a capacity] has been produced through 
causes other than [what produces its substratum] before an aetion [is 
brought to accomplishment]; some that it is bom together [with an 
aetion]; others that there has already been an action before [the 
sddhanas exist].’ 

In the next verse, Bhartrhari elaborates on what the further action posited on the 
third view might be: 

VP 3.7.33: pravpttir eva prathamam kva cid apy anapdsrita / 
saktir^ ekddhikarane srotovad apakarsati H 

‘[The aetion in precedence to sadhanas\ is precisely what is called 
pravrtti. In the initial stage it does not abide anywhere. But in the next 
stage [where it abides in a particular substance as the sadhana^, it 
draws out the eapacities in the same substratum where it abides, like a 
stream.’ 

Bharti'hari refers to this further action as pravrtti. The idea is [\\Qt pravrtti is initially 
substrateless and then, when it comes to abide in a particular substratum, it draws 
out from the substratum its capacity to operate, together with the other sddhanas, to 
bring out the relevant aetion {kriya). Thus, in the case of Devadatta cooking rice- 
gruel, pravftti draws out from Devadatta his capacity to operate as the agent of the 
action of cooking and from the rice-gruel its capacity to operate as the patient of the 
same action. In short, Bhartfhari holds that pravrtti is that which draws out from 
each substance, which operates to bring about an action its capacity to biing it 
about, and in that way, pravrtti is the activator of each substance. 


Both Wilhelm Rau and Subramania Iyer give the reading saktir instead of 
saktir. I have adopted Raghunatha Sarma’s suggestion. 
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Indeed, this view of pravftti is further developed by Bhartfhari in his next chapter, 
the Kriyd-samuddesa} He says; 

VP 3.8.37: kriyam anye tu manycmte k\’a cid apy anapdsritam / 
sadhandikdrtha-kdritve pravrtlim anapayinim 11 

‘Others, on the other hand, consider that the pravriti, which docs not 
abide anywhere and is imperishable, is an action (kriyd) when it brings 
about a single result together with sddhanas.' 

VP 3.8.38: samanya-bhiitd sd purvam hhdgasah pravihhajvate / 
talo vydpdra-rupena sddhyeva xyavatisthate I I 


^ It is noteworthy that Helaraja’s commentary on VP 3.7.34 is regrettably not 
available except an introductory statement. The lacuna is supplied by Phullaraja, who 
introduces the present kdrikd by saying that Bhartrhari ‘states [the kdrikd] in order to 
describe the essence of the sddhana according to other views’ {iddnvh 
matdntardnusdrena sadhana-svarupaiii varnayitum aha). If we follow Phullaraja, what 
is meant by this karikd is; ‘There is also a difference of views concerning what it is that 
brings about the action and bestows the status of means on entities—some of the 
candidates include karmic force {apiirva), time {kdla), the power of time, and action 
I self, as IS summarised by Ashok Akiujkar (in EIPhil V (: 162)). However Hclaraja 

w^t't^^o Bhartrhari continues to state 

^^kkya.a..., (The Action 
by VP 3 " 3 I") ‘‘“bslntteless, has been explained 

pravpmt, samanyenTbkidMyTe^ln^'''''^'''"'- sa 

initial stage is designated as the universyr'" “ 

and the like.’) universal and which is essentially apiirva 

From these it will be clear that j 

clarifies the essence of flip / /• u- 1 understands that Bhartrhari in VP 3.7.34 

Clarifies tlic essence of the pravrm which precedes the sddhanas. 
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‘In the first stage, the \pravi-tti] is something general. In the 
subsequent stage, becoming the activities [of sadhanas,] it is divided 
into parts [i.e. particular acts such as cooking and cutting] and appears 
as if it were something to be brought about.’ 

V.P 3.8.39: prokrtih sadhandndm sdprathamam tac ca karakam / 
vyapdrdnam Into 'nyatvam uparair upavarnyate H 

‘The \j)ra\Tlti] is the original source of sddlionas; and it is the first 
kdraka. Others, however, declare that the activities \of sadhanas] are 
different from it.’ 

According to Bhartiiiari, the pravrtti identified with the Action has the following 
characteristics: . , 

1. It is substratelcss {kvacid apy anapdsritd). Considering what is stated in 
VP 3.7.33, it is .so before it inheres in a particular swhsimcc- sadhana. 

2. It is imperishable (anapayini). 

3. It brings about a single result together with sadhanas (sddhanaikdrtha-kdritvd), 
which means in the light of VP 3.7.33 that it draws out from substance-.?a^//^o«as 
their capacities of functioning as kdrakas for the accomplishment of an action. 

4. It is something general (sdindnya-bhutd) in the initial stage, which is 
differentiated (hhdgasah pravihhajyate) in the later stage. 

5. It appears as if it were something to be brought to accomplishment (sddhyeva 
vyavatisthate). According to Bhartrhari, an action, by definition, has the property of 
being to be brought to accomplishment {sddhya)!' In reality, however, it cannot be 
something brought to accomplishment because of its eternity. 


** According to Bhartrhari, the essential feature of what is understood to be an action 
is that it has sequence (kraina) and is accordingly spoken of as something that is brought 
to accomplishment (sddhyaivendhhidhJyate), whether it has or has not been brought to 
accomplishment: 

VP 3.8.1: yd vat siddham asiddham vd sddhyatvendbhidhiyate / 
dsrita-krama-rupatvdt tat kriyeti pratiyate II 

For the idea that the pravftti appears as if it were something to be brought to 
accomplishment, it will be useful to adduce the following kdrikd: 

VP3.8.21: jdtini anye kriydm dhur aneka-vyakti-vartuum / 
asddhyd vyakti-rupena sd sddhyendpalabhyate II 
‘Others have declared that universal which inheres in many individual 
action-moments to be action. [Being eternal,] it is not something that is 
brought to accomplishment, but in terms of its [inhering in] an individual 
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6 . It is the original source of sadhanas {prakrtih sddhandndm) in that it bestows 
the status of sadhana on entities by drawing out the capacities from them. 

7. It is the first kdraka in that it is not brought to accomplishment by any other 
things. 

8 . It is distinct from particular actions {vydpdrdndm tato 'nycitvam) from the 
viewpoint that the universal and the particular are mutually distinct from each other. 

The important point to note is that the pravrtti which is considered to be that 
which draws out the capacity is said to be something general that is yet to be 
differentiated and eternal; the differentiation of the pravrtti takes place in the same 
substratum where the capacity to be drawn out abides {ekddhikarana), as is 
suggested by VP 3.7.33. This implies that the pravrtti and a particular activity 
Devadatta has are viewed as being in the relation of the universal and the particular 
{samanya-visesa-bhava\ irrespective of their ontological status. Therefore, it is 
proper to say that when inhering in the particular substance-yar//ia/ja, the pravrtti, 
exciting a substance-^fl^/Ziana’s capacity of functioning as kdraka, raises or becomes 
t e particular activity of the sxihsXancQ-sddhana? And the reason that the pravytti is 


^ rcXrrent.' 

nature^f 

y’isesa-dasd) and the differentiated {anudhhinna- 

it in each X aX differentiation. Hclaraja pictures 

Undifferentiated stage: 

exthes^^he ^ ^ pravartikd / (‘[The pravrtti] 

(kdraka-sakuy)^'^'^^ functioning as what brings about an action 

Helaraja on VP 1 7 . 

pravrtti] arouses the karnl. karaka-saktir ddadhdna / (‘[The 

u i-- of substances.’) 

nclaraja on VP l 7q- , ^ 

prnv/vn] is said to be tidyd kathitd ! (‘[The 

take action.’) omparable to the stream because of exciting one to 

Helaraja on VP 3 7 3 q- l - . / - - 

brings to accomplishmenTeve^^LTns^O ^^’'*^"”'' 

Differentiated stage: 


Hclaraja on VP 3.7.38: sddhana- 
di vision of [the jyrnv/v//] is justified 


yapardpapddita-pravibhdgd / (‘The 

in temis of the activities of sadhanas.') 
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what draws out the capacity, as a matter of fact, lies in its being something universal 
and eternal in a stream, on account of which it will also be explained why the 
pravrtti is conceived of as the original source iprakrti) of all sadhanas or the first 
kdraka {prathamam kdrakam)^ 


Hclaraja on VP 3.7.38: sadliana-samavayim / (‘[The pravrtti] inheres in 
sadhanas.') 

Hclaraja on VP 3.7.39: sadhana-bhedesu pravibhakta-sarirahi visista- 
kriya-svabhdvam / (‘[The pravrtti] is differentiated according to different 
sadhanas and becomes a particular action.’) 

Hclaraja on VP 3.7.39: sadhana-bheda-samavetdnam visi.^ta-kriya- 

svabhavandm vydpardnam f (‘[The pravrtti] becomes that activity 
inhering in a particular sddhana which is nothing but a particular action 
( visLsta-kriya ).') 

It is to be noted in passing that Hclaraja bases his argument on Patanjali’s statement: 
karakanam pravptti-visesah kriyd, which has to be interpreted as ‘the Action becomes a 
particular act of karakas' though Patahjali himself suggests a different interpretation of 
it. In MBha ad Pan 1.3.1 Patahjali states that the action consists in the difference of the 
manners in which karakas function towards different actions. 

** It is interesting to note here that the idea of the precedence of the Action or ptavptti 
over sadhanas is invoked in order to explain the correlativity of what brings an action to 
accomplishment and what is to be brought to accomplishment. With reference to 
Patahjali’s interpretation of the word dhatv-artha in Pan 5.1.118 upasargac chandasi 
dhdtv-arthe, Bhartfhari states as follows: 

VP 3.14.582: dhdtv-arthendpajanitam sddhanatvena sddhanam / 
dhdtiind krtain ity evain asinin siitre pratlyate H 
‘The meaning of the verb root [i.e. the action] makes a candidate for the 
sddhana the sddhana. [The word dhdtv-artha] in this sittra is understood 
as signifying that which is brought about by [the action that is t e 
meaning] of the verb root.’ 

An entity cannot be the sddhana in itself. It is regarded as a sddhana m correlation to i 
when involved in the accomplishment of a particular action. Thus the action is 
something that gives an entity the status of being a sddhana. For t e ® eing a 
sddhana is in correlation to what is to be brought to accomplishment {sadhyapeksatvat 
sddhana-bhdvasya). Hclaraja argues that this is established by VP 3.7.33. 

This precedence of the Action is more typically found in the situation where one is 
involved in the accomplishment of a certain action with using its means. With an action 
to be brought to accomplishment in mind, one sets to use entities capable of bringing it 
about. The pre-existing action is called .sambhdvita-kriyd (‘the action in mind’). 
According to Hclaraja on VP 3.14.582, the precedence of the Action to sddhanas shows 
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-3- 


Bhartfhari’s claim that pravi-tti is a first karaka requires some explanation. 
Among the six karakas, an agent (kartp) is the principal one. In this sense we may 
call the agent the second karaka. Let us consider the following remark made by 
Patanjali in answer to the question why an agent is looked upon as the principal 
karaka of the action (MBha on Pan 1.4.23): 


ya( sarve.yu sadhanesu .sannihile.su karld pravartayitd bhavali / 

Because the agent, when all other .sddhanas are present, sets them into 
play (pravartayitr).' 


An agent is that karaka which sets all other s\ihstar\ee-sadhanas into play, while the 
alter are those whose activities take place in dependence upon the former {tad- 
adhina-pravrttitvat). For example, if Devadatta is cooking rice in a pot with 
i^rewood (devadattas tanduldn edhaih sthdlyam pacati), it is he who puts the pot on 

^ f’ o^the firewood {edha\ pot {sthali), and rice grains 

obiect ^ function respectively as instrument {karana), locus (adhikarana), and 

brfult inr' 1 r say, however, that the agent is 

properties whfeh^h ^ substance-.sac//,c«as. In giving in VP 3.7.101-102 the 
properties which characterise an agent, Bhartriiari states as follows: 

VP 3.7.101 a: prag anyalah sakli-labhal / 

IpLiTfto h '"‘‘''’"’'''="'1 ['1''= agen() acquires (he 

[Ihan whL are"? h" from things other 


that an action activates an entit u 

an action hi.sadhananipravwjyo'i'i) '"solved in the accomplishment of 

VP 3.7.101c. 

that that karaka be called lar //-^ sva-tantrah karld, which provides 
participant in comparison with nthlr'^ 's spoken of as an independent (sva-tantrah) 

having other sadhanas play their roles !?(! '"dependency consists in 

VP 1.3: A-sn;-,,?* !; See PDh on 

laksanam svdtar.tryam. ^ ^ 'sadhanantara-vimyoga- 
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The other participants in the act serve no function in making a suhstance-sddhana 
an agent. What bestows the capacity of functioning as-agent upon the substance- 
sadhana, to put it another way, what makes it an agent, is an external factor 
(anyatah). Therefore, with respect to the accomplishment of an action, the external 
factor should come first in that without that the agent who is the principal kdraka of 
the action does not take action. Thus the prompting of the agent into action by the 
external factor turns out to be essential for the accomplishment of the action. When 
Bhartrhari calls the pravrlti the first karaka, he obviously regards it as the external 
factor which sets the agent, the second kdraka, into play and thereby brings a 
particular action to accomplishment. It is precisely because of its being what prompts 
the second kdraka, an agent, into action, that the pravrtti is called the first kdraka. 


The pravfiti as the first kdraka is the incitor of the agent as the second kdraka. 
Then how does the prompting of the agent into action by the pravptti occur? 


-4.1- 


Consider the following remark: 

VP 3.7.122-3: saiiibhdvandt kriyd-siddhau kartrtvena samd.sritah / 

kriydydm dtma-sddhydydm sddhandndni prayojakah H 
pravoga-nidtre nyagbhdvam svdtantrydd eva nisritah / 
avisisto bhavaty anyai/i sva-(antrair niiikta-sathsayaih H 

‘One who has been chosen as agent with respect to the accomplishment 
of an action on the supposition [that he has the capacity of bringing the 
action to accomplishment] and one who is the incitor of other sddhanas 
in relation to the action which is to be brought to accomplishment by 
himself—they become subordinate to the causation in general 
(prayoga-mdtra) [which others perform] precisely because of their 
independence; they are not distinguished from the other independent 
[agents] as to whose [independence] there is no doubt.’ 

Here is given the situation in which an agent functions. An agent functions 
independently {sva-tanlra) in some cases and dependently {pai a-tanb a) in others. 
The dependent functioning of the agent is raised by causation or prompting 
{jjrayoga)-, and the agent who is prompted into action is either one who is supposed 
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to have the capacity of functioning as agent or one who is in action, activating other 
sddhanas for the accomplishment of an action. ’' 

Bhartfhari mentions two sorts of prompters: One who gives a command (presana) 
or makes an entreaty (adhyesana), in short, one who performs the activity which 
serves to incite one to actions (lat-samartim-carana);'- and an object (karmon) itself 
as one of the six kdrakas. What we have to note here is his characterisation of the 
object as a prompter, which seems to be contradictoiy to his statement in VP 3.7.101a 
that what ealls an agent into play is something different from other sddhanas. 

VP 3.7.128: kriydydh prerakam karma hetuh kartuh prayojakah / 
karmdrthd ca kriyotpatti-somskdra-pratipattibhih II 

‘An object prompts (preraka) an action and a causal agent {hetu) 
[defined by Pan 1.4.55'^] is an incitor of an [independent] agent. The 
action serves the object by way of nispatti (“bringing into existence”), 
samskdra (“adding new qualities”), or pratipatli (“arriving at”).’ 

The object is the prompter of the action {kriydydh prerakam karma). Having taken 
into consideration Pan 1.4.49: kartur Jpsitatamam karma, which provides that that is 
kdraka which an agent most wishes to reach or obtain (ipsitatamam) through the act 
in which it participates,'' it is entirely fair to say that an object prompts the action, 
which is the means through which an agent desires to obtain the object. But, while. 


" The two cases in which an agent is prompted into action are explained in VP 3 7 126. 
VP 3.7.125: 

pre.^anddhye.wne kurvams tat-samarthdni edearan / 
kartdiva vihitam sdstre hetu-samjndm prapadyate II 

Pan 1.4 55 lat-prayojako hetus ca provides that a AWa that niavs the role of 
causing an independent agent to participate in an act is called hen, as well as Llr 

manner:™ ® i" an action in the following 

VP 3.7.54: >=, purean, ambhuyn eva-,n,uya,am / 

W-rnrorannri, eyapare karma sa,hpadya,e ,a,ah // 

en]o^^=d?„de,in: ‘'f'- 

(nirvrnnl they become the objeaTn regard to thTa™'f'"a 
In the situation expressed by gharam karon ^ 

activity, i.e. coming into exLLce (nirvruA ^ P reference to its own 

into existence'), and becomes j .f' ''"■‘'“'■'‘"e ('the pot is coming 

principal agjfkardr-^^ll i. the cl^:? 'n 

(nirvartand) ^ action of calling the object into existence 
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as \n yajriadatto devadattendudanam pcicayati (‘Yajiiadatta has Devadatta cook rice- 
gruel’), the causal agent causes one who participates in an action to do the action, 
the object causes the action, directly in the sense that there is no intervention by 
another agent. As is suggested by VP 3.7.122-3, the causation takes place in two 
ways: with reference to an agent who is active, an actual agent, and the one who is 
inactive but capable of functioning as agent, a possible agent. Then, in the case of 
the causation of the action by the object, how is the agent involved in that 
causation? Consider the following Bhasyci: 

MBha on Pan 3.1.26: ihci kascit kaihcid aha—prcchatu ntd bhavdn, 
ainiyuhktdih md bhavdn id, atra nic kasmdn na bhavad / akartrtvdt / na 
hv asau santprad prcchati, tusnhn dste! kith ca bho vartaindna-kdldyd 
eva kriydydh kartrd bhavitavyani na bhdta-bhavisyat-kdldydh / bhuta- 
bhavisyat-kdldyd api bhavitavyani / abhisambandhas tatra kriyate 
inidnt kriydin akdrsld inidni kriydni karisyatUi / iha punar na kascid 
abhisanibandhah kriyate na cdsau saniprati prcchati, tilsnini dste / yadi 
tarhi kartd ndsti kathani tarhi kartr-pratyayena lotdbhidhiyate / atha 
kathani asndnn appcchaty aya/h pracchir vartate / abhisambandhas tatra 
kriyate—inidni kriydni kiirv iti / kartrdpi tarhy abhisanibandhah kriyate / 
kathani / kartd cdsydh kriydyd bhaveti / 

‘Here someone asks someone, “You ask me (ppcchatu md bhavdn), 

“You question me (anuyuhktdm md bhavdn)." Why does the causative 
affix NiC not occur in this case? Because [one who is urged to ask or 
question] has no quality of being an agent (akartptvdt). Indeed, he does 
not currently ask; he keeps silent. But, sir, should there be an agent 
only in relation to the action referred to the present and not in relation 
to the action referred to the past or the future? There should be an 
agent in relation to the action referred to the past or the future also. In 
that case the connection is formed [between an agent and the action 
refeired to the past or the future] as in imdm kriydm akdrsit (“he took 
this action”) or imdm kriydm karisyati (“he will take this action”). In 
the present case, however, no connection is formed [between the agent 
and the action of asking]. For he does not currently ask; he keeps 
silent. Then if there is no agent [in relation to the action of asking], 
how then will [the agent] be denoted by the imperative affix LOT 
which is used to convey an agent and how will the verb root pracch 
occur when he does not ask? In that case, the connection [of the agent 
with the action] is fonned, so that we have the utterance itndth kriydm 
kiiru (“Take this action”). The connection [of the action] with the 
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agent also, in that case, is formed. How? In such a way that we have 
the utterance karta asya/j kriyaya bhava (“Become the agent of this 
action”).’ 


When an imperative sentence such as prccluitu ntd bhavdn is used, one who utters 
the sentence causes to take action a hearer who is not currently taking the action in 
question, and hence cannot be regarded as the agent in relation to that action. 
Therefore, in the injunctive causation of the action, as is importantly pointed out by 
Patanjali, the quality of being an agent (kartriva), to use Bhartfhari’s term, the 
capacity of functioning as agent (karlr-sakti), is brought out from one who is 
inactive. Bhartrhari states; 


VP 3.7.126: dravya-malrasya lii praiseprcchydder loci vidliivate / 
sakriyasya prayogas tu yadci sa visayo nicah // 

The imperative affix (LOT) is used after verb roots like praccli when 
the bare substance is prompted. When the already active object is 

prompted, it comes within the scope of the use of the causative affix 
(NiC).’ 


Accordingly, with reference to the bare substance (dravya-iiidlra) that is without 

any activity, saying that its action is prompted amounts to saying that the capacity of 

lunctionmg as agent in relation to that action is drawn out from it. 

Then what is the case with the object? The same observation applies to the 

on of the action by the object. For both an object and a speaker who utters an 

P e sentence equally cause one in whom an action has not yet occurred 

aefion, unlike the causal agent who prompts the active 

bv the follows that, in the case of the causation of the action 

a ciihc^ occurs the causation of the action through drawing out from 

substanre^^-^^ P'^^P^rt)' of being an agent in regard to the action. A 

the obiect hf which the capacity of functioning as agent is drawn out by 

tne object is precisely the possible agent. 


—4.2— 


which is made ( object defined by Pan 1.4.49 has three subtypes: a thing 

an obiect of n - (vikarya), and reached (prdpya). In the case of 

like e/tr/to/jiT ^ arises. In the situation expressed by utterances 

V' ‘he object which is characterised as 

sinrp t ■ cannot play a role of causing the action of making, 

IS no existent until the act ol bringing it into existence is completed and 
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what has not been brought about cannot tunction as the causer of an action.*^ Then 
what can function as the prompter of tlie action in the case of the /nV vw/v«-object? 
Take into account tlie following statement in the Facia-nianjari: 

PM on Pan 1.4.49: lalra nirvartycim—ghatam karotiti, vyakty- 
abhiprayena Janiiia sdmanydbhiprayena prcikdsanam / 

‘Of these, the nirvartya [is a pot] as in ghatciiii karoii. [If the word 
ghala is used] with the intention of conveying the particular pot, its 
birth (Jannian) is said of it; [if it is used] with the intention of conveying 
the universal [potness (g/uitatva)], its manifestation is said of it.’ 

In glialaih karoti the pot as a particular is something brought into existence and the 
universal potness is something manifested with the realisation of the particular pot. 
Where does the universal potness come in? It takes part in the act of making the pot 
in such a way that it causes the action of bringing the particular pot into existence 
precisely because of its eternity. The role of the universal here is nothing but to set 
an agent into play for the sake of bringing the particular into being. In the case of 
the object of////-v’fl.'Vm-type, thus, what functions as the prompter of the action is the 
universal to be manifested. 


- 4 . 3 - 


The idea that the universal (jati) prompts the action is set forth by Bhartfhari in the 
context where he argues that the word denotes the universal {jdti-pacldrtha-pitksci). 

VP 3.1.25: na lad utpadyate kirn cidyasya Jdtir na vidyate / 
dtmdbhivyaklaye jdlih kdrandndm prayojikd II 

‘Whatever does not have its universal is not produeed. For the sake of 
its own manifestation, the universal incites the causes [of producing 
the particular that is its own substratum] to take action.’ 

VP 3.1.26: kdranesu padam krtvd nitydnityesu jdtayah / 

kva cit kdryesv abhivyaktini upaydnti punali pimah H 

‘In some effects [i.e. in perceptible effects], the universals, after having 
obtained a footing among the eternal and nbn-etemal causes [on account 
of its omnipresence], manifest themselves again and again.’ 


Hclaraja on VP 3.1.27: gliataiii karotiti katham asato nirvartyamdnasya kriydydm 
sddhana-hhdvah karmanah ... ! 
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VP 3.1.27; nirvartyamanath yat karma jatis tatrapi sdclhanam / 
svdsrayasydbhinispatlyai sd kriydydh prayojikd 11 

‘The universal is the cause even of that object which is newly 
produced. In order that its substratum might be produced, it prompts 
the actions [of the kdrakas] to come to be.’ 

The point made is as follows: In the case of the situation conveyed by ghatam 
karoii, the universal potness, being eternal, is pre-existent in relation to a particular 
pot that is to be brought about. When one makes a pot, one first brings it to mind on 
the basis of its universal and then takes action toward the causes capable of 
producing it.'*’ But for that, he would not act. Therefore, of the two elements, the 
universal and the particular, which are involved in the act of bringing the particular 
into existence, the universal which is directly denoted is what brings the act to 
accomplishment {sddhana) and the particular which is to be brought about is an 
object {karman) in the sense that it is something which an agent wishes to obtain.'^ 
Here in this situation, the universal functions as what prompts the causes of its 
substratum to produce its substratum for the sake of its own manifestation 
{dimdbhivyaktaye) or what prompts one to take action for the sake of the realisation 
of its own substratum {svdsrayasydbhinispaltyai). And this amounts to saying that 
the universal is the first kdraka. 


-4.4- 


All these things make it clear that Ihe pravrtti as the first kdraka is the incitor of 
the agent as the second kdraka. The pravrtti has been characterised as the activity io 
general which is to be differentiated into particulars and which is eternal. If the 
universal, as the first kdraka, can function as the prompter of the action, then we 
may assume that the pravptti also causes entities to take action and prompts one to 
take activity precisely because it is of a generic nature; that is, led by the universal 
action, one exerts oneself to realise a particular action through which the universal 
action manifests itself. Given a sentence such as devadattah pdkaih karoii 
(‘Devadatta is doing the cooking’), it is proper to say that the universal property of 


Helaraja on VP 3.1.27: jdty-dtmand ca nirupya vastu kdranesit yogy’osu 
pravartante tad-arthinah / 

'^Helaraja on V?jdti-nlpdsrayena ca sddhanatd, vyakti-rupdsrayena ca 
karmatd / 
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being the eooking sets Devadatta into play for the sake of the realisation of the 
partieiilar aetion of eooking.'''' 


-5- 

With this baekground, we are now in a position to inquire into what Bhailfhari 
means by the term apiirva. Apurva enters the picture in the kdrikd following the one 
where Bhartrhari introduced pravrtti. 

VP 3.7.34: apurvam kdla-saktim vd kriydih vd kdlani eva vd / 

lam evam-laksanam bhdvam ke cid d/iuh katham cana // 

‘From different points of view, of the very entity (bhdva) characterised 
as such, some say that it is apurva itself; some that it is Time-capacity 
itself; some that it is Action itself; others that it is Time itself.’ 

Here Bhartrhari reports that pravrtti can be viewed in any of four ways: as apurva, 
as Time-capacity (kdla-sakti), as Action (kriyd) and as Time {kdla).'‘^ What could be 
meant by the term apurva here? 


From the viewpoint that the word denotes the particular (vyakti), too, Bhartfhari 
gives the interpretation of sentences such as ghataih karoti, in which objects of actions 
arc of the nirvaiiya-typc: 

VP 3.7.7: vyaktau paddrthe sabddder Janyamdnasya karmanah / 
sddhanatvam tathd siddhaiii buddhi-rupa-prakalpitam H 
‘In like manner, in the view that a word-meaning is an individual, it is 
established that an object like the sound [in sabdath karoti (‘... is making 
a sound’)], which is something brought into being, is assumed to be a 
sddluma on the basis of its representation appearing to mind.’ 

In this view what has the mental existence {upaedra-sattd) is the prompter of the action 
of externally realising it. 

Of the Time-capacity and Time, we have the following statements made by 
Bhartjiiari himself. 

VP 1.3: adhydhitakaldni yasya kdla-saktim updsritdh / 

janmddayo vikdrdh sad bhdva-bhedasya yonayah // 

‘In dependence upon whose [i.e. Brahman’s] Time-capacity, upon which 
its divisions are superimposed, there appear the six modes of 
modifications such as birth, which are the womb of particular existences 
[like the act of cooking].’ 

VP 3.9.3: utpattau ca sthitau cctiva vindse cdpi tadvatdm / 

nimittam kdlam evdlnir vibhaktendtmand sthitam // 
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- 5 . 1 - 


Now Bhartrhari uses the tenn apilrva in two other kdrikda: Vl^ 2.1.11^) and 
VP 3.1.69. We now turn to these two kdrikds. We start with the secH)nd kdrikd. 
Bhartrhari is discussing the interpretation of the Vedic sentence graham saiiimdrsti 
(‘One should cleanse the cup’),^® Bhartrhari states as follows; 

VP 3.1.69; apurvasya vidheyatvdl prddhdnyani avasivate / 
vihitasya pardrthatvdc chesa-bhdvah pratiyale // 

‘[In interpreting a Vedic sentence] what has not been known (apdrva) 
is determined to be the principal because of being what is to be 
enjoined; what has already been enjoined by [another sentence] 

(yihita) is understood to be a subsidiary since it serves something else.’ 

To Bhartrhari as a grammarian, the notion of apurva as the Newly Known apdrva is 
familiar since it is applied to detemiine whether the character of Panini’s rule is 
apurva-vidhi (‘statement of something new’) or iiiyama (‘restriction’).-' What 
Bhartrhari states here, however, is less than specific to him. Mimamsakas admit that 
t e injunction {vidhi) consists in making known what is not otherwise established, 
commonly referred to by the term apurva-vidhi: what the term apdrva signifies is, 
according to Kumarila, what is not known before hearing a Vedic sentence " and 
TnowhlH® Sal'kanatha, what is not cognisable by any of the ordinary means of 

the «^y ‘hat the notion of 

y nown apiuva is commonly accepted as utilised for the sentence-analysis. 

They consider Time, which itself is differentiated, to be the cause of 
Accord' destruction of objects which go through these states.’ 

origin beino the six modes of modifications {sad-bhdva-vikdra), that is, 

particular aefion. destruction, are the womb of all 

that all sorts of ^ same line of thought Helaraja (on VP 3.9.3) properly points out 
Thus Time-capacitv rfnH T-^ '"‘^‘'^ded by the triplet, being born, being and destruction. 

This j- ^ ^ he regarded as the cause of the action. 

(JS 3.1.7.13-1^5) sentence {visaya-vakya) discussed in Grahdikatvddhikarana 

eva 

JS 1.2.4.34. tat! a yah atyantam apraptah na ca preipsyati prdg vacancid itv 
avagamyate / ^ r y j ^ 

VAM 2 k.25cd: ato 


aidndntarcipurvani apurvani iti gjyatc 11 
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We now turn to tlie second of the two karikas mentioned earlier. 

VP 2.1 19: asty artliah sarva-sabdanam itipratyayyo-laksanain / 
apurva-devata-svargaih samam aliur gavddisu 11 

‘Whatever word is uttered, one understands that what is conveyed by it 
exists {asti). This is the characteristic of what is conveyed by the word. 

In the case of words like go, they say, it is similar to what is denoted 
by such words as apiirva, devoid and svargad 

It is obvious that apurva is treated as something transcendental side by side with svarga 
and devoid. From the word opdrvo one understands, Bhatlfhari argues, that it exists. 

Taking the present kdrikd as asserting that all words denote solid (‘being’), 
Kumarila argues that the words like opun>o cannot be considered to denote solid, 
showing what the term opdrvo is to be taken to signify. He states: 

TV on JS 1.3.9.30-35 (Akrly-odhikorono): sorvo-poddrlhdndm evo 
kdrvdrlbdpolli-gomydni sdmorlhydni sanli, ydgddi-jonilom co pumsdm 
pholo-prdpli-sdmorlhyom opdrvo-sobdo-vdcyom ydgdnusthdndl 
purvom oblnllom, oniisthdndlloro-kdlom cdpurvom jdyolo ill 
yoitgikolvdd evdpdrvo-sobddbhidhdnom sorvolro lobhyole / 

‘All entities indeed have the capacities {sdmorlhyo) which are to be 
known through the assumption on the basis of their effects 
{kdrydrlhdpalli). And human beings have the capacity, produced by 
the sacrifice, of attaining its result. [The word opdrvo] is the term 
which retains its etymological sense (yougiko): to show its etymology, 
[opdrvo is] something which has not arisen before the performance of 
the sacrifice and which is newly bom after it. Precisely for this reason, 
the word opdrvo is found to denote whatever is of such a nature.’ 

The term opdrvo here, as interpreted by Kumarila, means something which has not 
arisen before the performance of the sacrifice and which is newly born after it, the 
capacity (sdmorlhyo) to produce the sacrificial result. Of course, we cannot arrive at 
the certainty that Bhartfliari also uses the teiTn opdrvo in this sense in VP 2.119 
because Kumarila interprets it in that way. 

According to Clooney (1990: 221-253) who examined a historical development 
of the concept of opdrvo in Mimarhsa literature, the term opdrvo is used within the 
MTmamsa in two senses: in the sense of that which has not been known through any 
means other than the injunction in question (i.e. epistemic opdrvo or the Newly 
Known opdrvo)', in the sense of that which is newly born by the performance of 
ritual acts and which functions as linkage between them and their results (i.e. ontic 
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apurva or the Newly Born aptirva)', the former use of the tenu apilrva is found in 
Jaimini and the latter in Sahara and Kumarila; Prabhakara returns to Jaimini’s 
understanding of apurva, his position being closer to that of Jaimini. Here 1 will 
introduce Jayanta’s following remark, which is good evidence to show that in the 
MTmarhsa the term apurva is used in two senses: 

NM 1.255: vrddha-mlmamsakah yagddi-karma-nirvartyam apurvam 
ndma dharmam abhivadanti, ydgddi-karmdtva Sahara hruvate, 
vdkydrtha eva niyogdtmdpurva-sabda-vdcyo dharma-sabdena sa 
evocyate iti prdbhdkardh kathayanti / 

‘The older MTmarhsakas declare dhanna to be something which is to be 
brought about by ritual acts such as the sacrifice and which is called 
apCu-va?^ The followers of Sahara say that the ritual acts like the 
sacrifice themselves are [the dhanna]. The followers of Prabhakara say 
that it is something which is precisely the meaning of [an injunctive] 
sentence, which is in essence obligation {niyoga) and which is denoted 
by the term apurva that is spoken of by the word dhanna.' 

Thus in the Mlmamsa we have the two types of apurva: ontic apurva, or the Newly 
Bom apurva, and epistemic apurva, or the Newly Known apurva. Of these, the 
former cannot be the apurva which is identified with the pravrtti. For \.\\q pravrtti is 
said to be the first karaka and hence to be eternal. Accordingly there is much 
possibility of the latter being the apurva at issue. 


-5.2- 


From MTmamsakas’ point of view, the pravrtti in question is explained by 
Helaraja: 


Helaraja on VP 3.7.33. satata-vydpdra-pravahad-rupd nadi-pravdha 
iva trna-parna-latadln sadhana-saktil/^ pravrtti-laksand kriyd karsati 
vahatUi kesdmcij jaran-mJmdmsakdndm dgamah / 


In his MSV, Codand, k. 195, Kumarila criticises the identification of the apurva of 
this sort with dharma. 

I have adopted the reading sddhana-sakllh suggested by Raghunatha Sarma, 
instead of sddhana-saktih. 

It is important to note that Bhartrhari uses the simile of srotovat (‘like a stream’), 
which reminds us of Trhhsikd 4d: tac ca vartate srotasaiighavat, stated with reference to 
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‘According to the tradition handed down by some old Mimamsakas, 
just as a river-stream takes away things such as blades of grass, leaves 
and creepers [from the plants growing in banks], so does the Action 
characterised as the pravrtti, in the form of a continuously flow'ing 
stream of activities, take away the capacities of sadhanas.' 

According to the tradition of some old Mimamsakas, behind actions, transient in 
essence, there is something eontinuing as a flow, which causes entities to take 
activity for the aecomplishment of an action by way of drawing out their eapacities. 
What is permanent in the forni of a continuous flow is the Action characterised as 
the pravrtti (pravrtti-lak.sand kriyd), whieh is what is called apiirva. 

Now let us consider Bhartfhari’s statement in his Mahd-blidsya-dipikd on 
Paspasdhnika. With regard to the third interpretation of the word dharma-niyama 
that is taken to mean ‘the res.trietion motivated by dharma' {dhanna-prayojano 
niyamah), Bhartfhari states as follows: 


alaya-vijndiia, which produces a ‘forthcoming’ mind [pravi-tti-vijndna) and a defiled 
manas. Helaraja uses a strikingly similar expression to Sthiramati on Trimsikd 4d: 
yathd hy oghas tpjo-kdstha-gomayddin akarsayan gacchati evam alaya- 
vijiidnam api' pimydpimycinenjaya-karma-vasandnugatam sparsa-manas- 
kdrddin dkarsayat srotasd samsdram avyiiparatam pravartata iti ! 

‘Just as a stream flows taking away blades of grass, pieces of wood and 
pieces of cow dung [from banks]’, in the similar manner dlaya-vijiidna, 
which is followed by impressions implanted by meritorious-demcritorious- 
immoral karmans, also is in activity, takes away—in a stream—touch, 
mental reflection and others, insofar as the transmigration does not end.’ 

The interpretation from a Samkhya viewpoint is also given, which will not be taken into 
account here; Helaraja on VP 3.7.33: 

rajo-Iaksand vd pravrttir nityd sarva-bhdvesv anuydyim sva-kdrya- 
prasava-satnarthd kdrydiii janayatiti sdnikhya-nayah / vydpdrdvistasya 
sarvasya kdrya-janakatvdd vydpdrah purva-bhdvi samavasthitah tena ca 
sakty-dksepah iti yiiktani / 

‘Or according to the Samkhya view, the pravrtti is something characterised 
by rajas. It is eternal. When it follows a thing, whatever the thing may be, 
it becomes capable of producing its own effect and then produces the 
effect. Whatever is endowed with the activity {yydpdrdvista) produces its 
effect. Consequently, it is determined that the activity exists prior to [the 
sddhana as substance]. And, for this reason, it is proper that the capacity 
is drawn out [from the substance by the pravrtti] (sakty-dksepa).' 

In this interpretation also the pravrtti is equally regarded as the drawer of the capacity. 
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MBhaD I [25:24-27]; dharma-prayojano vd iti mimaihsaka- 
darsanam / avasthita eva dharmah / sa tv agni-hotrddibhir 
abhivyajyate / tat-preritas tu phalado bhavati / yathd svanii bhrtyaih 
sevdydm pretyate phalam praty evam ayaiii niyamo dharmasya phala- 
nirvrttim prati prayojaka iti / 

The alternative interpretation dharma-prayojano vd [niyamah] 
represents the MTmamsaka view. Dharma is something fixed 
{avasthita). It is however manifested {abhivyajyate) by [acts] like 
Agni-hotra. On the other hand, it is when [the dharma] is prompted by 
virtue of those [acts manifesting it] that it becomes fruit-bearing. Just 
as a lord is prompted to giving the benefit [to servants] when they are 
actually in his service; in the same way, this restriction is the prompter 
of dharma to giving the benefit.’^’ 

A lord is to pay wages to his servants in reward for their services. The servants 
demand that the lord should pay wages when they are in his service. Similarly the 
dharma is to bring forth its fruit. The Agni-hotra oblation demands that the dharma 
should bear its fruit when the former manifests the latter. 

In the Vedic injunction agni-hotram juhuydt svarga-kdmah (‘Let one who desires 
heaven have the Agni-hotra oblation performed’), it is stated that there is the 
relationship of the accomplisher and the accomplished between the Agni-hotra 
oblation and its fruit, heaven. When does the Agni-hotra oblation bring forth its 
fruit? Obviously at the time when it is actually perfonned. Let the Agni-hotra 
oblation as understood from its direct statement in the injunction in question be the 
dharma. And recall that in ghatam karoti the universal potness prompts an agent to 
take action toward making a particular pot for the sake of its own manifestation. 
Here in the present Mahd-bhdsya-dipikd, the dharma is characterised as something 
manifested by the Agni-hotra oblation. Therefore we may say in a similar manner 


'' Joshi-Roodbergen (1986: 119, fn. 486), Bronkhorst (1987: 85), and Kataoka 
give different interpretations of the lord-servant example cited here in order to illustrate 
how dharma becomes fruit-bearing. JoshkRoodbergen: ‘Just as a lord, with a view to 
the benefit (arising from it) is prompted by the service (rendered) by his servants (to 
employ servants), ... Bronkhorst: ‘Just as a lord is brought closer to his desired end 
by servants when they are in his service; Kataoka: ‘For example, a master is urged 
to [give] fruit by servants when they serve.’ In my opinion, Kataoka’s interpretation 
can best explain the very heart of the problem. The lord makes it a rule to pay wages to 
his servants in reward to the service they render. What motivates him to pay wages is 
their being in his service. Similarly what incites dharma to bring forth its fruit is the 
manifestation of the dharma by the Agni-hotra oblation. 
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that the cihanna prompts one who desires heaven to perform the Agni-hotra oblation 
for the sake of its own manifestation. As in the case of the pot the manifestation of 
the universal potness means the realisation of a particular pot, so in the present case 
also the manifestation of the dharma means the realisation of the Agni-hotra 
oblation. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the view which in his 
Nydydgaindnusdrini Siriihasuri refers to as that of some MTmamsakas and which 
was first noticed by Kataoka. It says: 

NAA 1.141: agni-hotram iti dhannah kriyd-vyahgya ucyate kdtye 
kdranupacardd agni-hotrdbhivyahgyo ’gni-hotram iti / tatah agni- 
hotrcnii dharnuim juhiiydd hhdvayet svarga-kdinah ity esa vakydrtho 
nirdosah ... ! 

‘What is meant by the word '’’‘agni-hotra” is the dharma which is to be 
manifested by the action [of performing the Agni-hotra oblation]. On 
account of the extended application of the word whose proper referent 
is the cause to the effect, what is to be manifested by the Agni-hotra 
oblation is referred to by the word '’'’agni-hotra”. Therefore the 
sentence in question can be without fault paraphrased as follows: agni- 
hotram dharmam jidmydt bhdvayet svarga-kdmah (“Let one who 
desires heaven have dharma (^agni-hotra) brought into being (juhuydt 
bhdvayet)”).' 

If agni-hotram juhuydt can be interpreted as dharmam bhdvayet, we will easily 
see that the universal dharma prompts the action of realising the particular dharma 
so that the universal dharma may be manifested through that action. In this respect, 
what Parthasarathi states in his Sdstra-dipikd is especially significant. Concerning 
the question of what is the means of knowing dharma, he says: 

SD on JS 1.1.2: jagad-vaicitrydrthdpattyd kim apy adrstam astiti 
sdmdnvena prasiddho dharmas codanaydgni-hotrddi-visesa-rupena 
gamyate tasmdt samuccaya iti paksdntaram / 

‘The different view is set forth:. Dharma is established in a general 
form by means of assuming, on the basis of the variety of the world, 
that there is something transcendental {kim apy adrstam). The dharma 
is understood as a particular [act] like Agni-hotra through codand 
(“injunction”). Therefore, [the means for knowing dharma is] the 
combination [of empirical means of knowledge and codand].' 

Although this view is a prima facie view since the final view is that for knowing 
dharma codand alone is the sole means, it is interestingly stated that there is the 
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dharma in general, in relation to which Agni-hotra is a specific dharma. This clearly 
shows that there is the universal dharma to be differentiated to the end of the 
particular. 

Thus if we put the pravrtii into the Mimarhsa frame of reference, it is likely that 
the Action characterised as the pravrtti, permanent in a stream, is the dharma which 
Bhart[hari considers to be assumed by Mimamsakas. For the dharma, which is 
something fixed or eternal, is said to be manifested (abhivyajyate) by individual and 
concrete sacrificial acts and hence considered to be what prompts one to perform 
them for the sake of its own manifestation. 

It is quite natural for MTmamsakas to postulate the universal dharma according to 
their linguistic theory that the word (sabda) denotes the universal.-** For codand 
(‘injunction’), by which alone dharma is made known, is essentially the injunctive 
statement {yacana)^'^ Insofar as dharma is what is conveyed by the injunctive 
statement, the dharma has to be the universal dharma. Consequently, if the pravrtii 
is identified with the universal dharma, it can properly be called the Newly Known 
apiirva. 


- JS 1.3.33: dkriis tu kriydrthatvdt (‘But a generic form {dkrti) is the meaning of the 
word. For it serves the ritual act’). According to Sahara, the generic form is the universal 
property {samanya), which substances, qualities, and actions may have. SBh on 
JS 1.3.9.30: akrtir dravya-guna-karmandm sdmanya-mdtram. 

JS 1.1.2: codand-laksano 'rlho dharmali {'dharma is something profitable, which 
IS made known by the injunction’). Codand, Sahara says, is a statement that urges one to 
take action (kriyayah pravartakam vacanam). 

ioKrpretation of Ihc word 

in em S'hlt ‘"“'■'"“-'’'■'’W™ Kaiyala and Nagesa understand that this 

erpretation has been given aceording to the view adopted by Prabhakara. Nagesa states: 

apurva-sanjnakam karyam vdeyam! tad eva ca svasmin purusarh 
prayunjanam niyoga ity ucyate / .a evu dharmah / ^ ' 

^ecaule^ h*^h*ir ^ the view adopted by Prabhakara. 

*d::rJLr:„:Tb;:fd " 

\kcit^a^ which nr ’ called apurva. And the very 

t Obligation ). That [myoga] itself is dharma.' ' 

Wnat is important to note here is thnt K’oix/of j xt- 

called apurva from the viewpoint of PrabSl ‘he dharma as what is 

Prabhakan’e nnH^rct-inri' - '^^hhakara. As has been pointed out by CLOONEY, 

1 rabhakara s understanding ol apurva is closer to Jaimini’s. 
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Conclusion 


The pravrtti, as the first karaka, sets the agent, as the second karaka, into play. 
The most significant characteristic of the pravrtti lies in its universality, from which 
stems its being a prompter, or a causer of particular actions. Therefore, it constitutes 
the essential feature of the causation of the action by the pravrtti that the pravptti 
which has no substratum {anapdsrita) seeks for its substratum for the sake of its 
own manifestation {dtmdbhivyakti), whereby the action of realising the substratum 
of the pravrtti {svdsraydbhinispatti) takes place. 

Assuming the activity in general, which is existent in precedence to candidates for 
the sddhana as well as particular and concrete actions, and which is eternal, 
Bhartrhari explains how those. particular actions, which are ephemeral, are 
actualised, in terms of his view of sddhana as the capacity. As in the case ofghatam 
karoti^ the universal potness is regarded as the prompter of the action of bringing the 
particular pot into existence from the viewpoint that the universal is the meaning of 
the word; in the same way, the activity in general is considered to prompt the action 
of realising the particular activity. The point is that the universal activity is what 
draws out the capacity of functioning as agent from the bare substance. 

A semantic approach to the Vedic injunction on MImamsakas pait will have to 
lead to the conclusion that the universal dharnia is the prompter of the action of 
realising a particular dharma. For the sole source for knowing dharma is the Veda, 
the word in essence, and what is directly understood from the injunctive statement 
in the Veda should be the universal dharnia, and not a particular dharma. Suppose 
that the sentence dhannani bhdvayet (‘Let one have dharma brought into existence ) 
were given in the Veda, the universal dharma as understood from that sentence 
would prompt the action of bringing a particular dharma to accomplishment for the 
sake of its own manifestation or for the sake of the realisation of its own substratum, 
by way of drawing out the capacity of functioning as agent in regard to that action. 
Therefore, when such a universal dharma is meant by the pravrtti, it is proper to 
identify the latter with the Newly Known apurva. 

It is true that what Bhartfhari means by the word apurvads not the Newly Born 
apilrva, as is pointed out by Halbfass. But, what Bhartfhari calls apurva, being the 
pravrtti as the first kdraka or the universal dharma, is far from being a cosmic 
principle or power. It is a kind of‘ideal’ activity to be realised. 
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= Bhartrhari’s Maha-bha.^ya-dipikd. Sec Bronkhorst (1987). 

= Misra, Srinarayana: Kdsikavrtti of Jayaditya-Vamana. along with 
Commentaries Vivaranapahcika-Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi and 
Padamahjari of Haradatta Misra. 6 volumes. Ratnabharati Series 
5-10, Ratna Publications, Varanasi 1985. 

= Kumarila Bhatta: Mimdmsa-sloka-vdrttika. Sec Dvarik,\dasa 
SaSTRI (1978). 

= Simhasuri: Nyaydgamdnu.’idrini. See JambOvijayajI (1966). 

= Jayanta Bhatta: Nyaya-mahjari. Sec SUKLA (1971). 


Pan 


PDh 

PM 

Ragiiunatiia Sarma 
1974, 1991- 


= Panini: A.^tddhydyi. 

= Vrsabhadeva: Pad-dhati. Sec Subramania Iyer (1966). 

= Haradatta: Pada-mahjari. See Misra (1985). 

= Raghunatha Sarma: Vakyapadiyam, Part III {Pada-kanda, Jdti, 
Dravya and Sambandha Samuddesa) with the Commentaries 
'Prakd.sa' by Sri Heldraja and 'Ambdkartri' by 'Padmasri Pt. 
Raghunatha Sarma. Sarasvati Bhavana Grantha-mdld 91. 
Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, Varanasi 1974, 1991 . 


Raghunatha Sarma = Raghunatha Sarma: Vdkyapadiyam, Part III, Vol. II (Bhuyodravya 
1979 Guna, Dik, Sddhana, Kriyd, Kdla, Purusa, Sankhyd, Upagiaha^ and 

Liiiga Samuddesa) with the Commentary 'Prakasa' by Helardja 
and Ambdkartri by Pt. Raghunatha Sarma. Sarasvati Bhavana 
Grantha-mdld 91. Sampurnanand Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, 
Varanasi 1979. 

Rau 1977 = Rau, Wilhelm: Bhartfharis Val^^apadJya: Die Mulakdhkds nach 

den Hcmdschriften herausgegeben und mil einem Pdda-Index 
versehen von .... Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
XLII, 4. Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden 1977. 

= Sabarasvamin: Mimdmsd-sdbara-bhdsya\ in: Mlmdmsd-darsana. 
See Abhyankar-Josi (1970-1976). 


SD 


= Parthasarathi Misra: Sostra-dipikd. See Dharmadatta Jha (1988). 
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Between Myth and Mystiejue. 

Tlieniatic Spheres Shared by Modern Hindi Poetry 
and Polish Avant-garde Poetry 

RENATA CZEKALSKA 


Hugo Friedrich, while analysing the attitude towaids iterary tra i ion an 
modernity shared by European poets, stated that a deep interest in a t e i era ur s 
and religions of the world goes against the evident breaking away lom la i lo ,. 
does the inclination lo dive into the deep world of the human P^yc le, w leie^ ui p 
and Asia, magical and mythical primary images meet together. ns iving 
observed through a figure of speech fundamental for avant gar e poe ry, 

words—through metaphor. , , t ^ 

The following metaphors are most often used by avant-gai e poets, me ap 

road or a path, a bridge, a light, and, above all, the metaphor ti ipc- 

a reader into a circle of questions directly or indirectly connecte wit 1 1 iree 


(1) mythology, . . . 

(2) philosophical threads common to Hinduism and Christianity, 

(3) sensuality and mystique. 

Elements of these three themes are present in the poetry of Tat Saptcik as we 
in the Polish poetry of the avant-garde period. The two above mentione po 
currents could be understood and interpreted as historical paiallels. 


' Friedrich (1978: 231-232); ‘Tcinu jawnemu zerwaniu z tradycjq przeciwstawia 
siy wiclkie zaintercsowanie wszystkimi litcraturami i religiami swiata, a ta 'zc c 
zanurzenia si? w glcjbinowy swiat ludzkiej psychiki, gdzie spotykaj^ si? uropa i zja, 
magiezne i mityezne praobrazy.’ 

- The first anthology of modern Hindi poetry, ed. by Ajney and o^Sinally publ^hed 
in 1943, contained poems by seven young poets; Gajanan Ma lav ^ ° 

Nemicandr Jain, Bharatbhusan Agraval, Prabhakar Maeve, Ginjakumar Mathur, 

Ramvilas Sarma, Ajhcy. 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 231-240. 
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- 1 - 

From the mythical elements I will briefly comment on three; the myth of the 
moon, of dance and of the Absolute. 

(a) The moon appears frequently in the poems of the analysed collection. It is seen 
and described in different ways. It could be treated anthropomorphically, as in 
Sarma’s poem, where ‘the yellow moon shrinks from the cold,’’ in Ajhcy’s’pocm: 
‘who saw the moon had to have seen the smiling face"*; or comparatively, as in 
Nemicandr’s poem: ‘like the moonlight tender memory of your beauty,’’ as well as 
in Mathur’s work: ‘the moonlight is reminiscent of flowers.’*’ 

In Indian mythology the moon possesses feminine qualities. The colour and the 
perfect shape of a full moon are the paradigms of beauty. The moon is also believed 
to be the master of plants, the guardian of farming, the shelter and the source of life. 
A bright moon can also depict a bright mind. 

(b) Dance is a common theme in this poetry. In India dance can be understood as a 
creative act, as a form of magic, which causes trance and ecstasy. Siva, the cosmic 
dancer, symbolises cosmic energy. Dance is reminiscent of life as much as it is also 
a mixture of cruelty, gentleness, destruction, creation, death and triumph of life. 
Only through interpreting dance in such a way is it possible to find the sense of a 
line from Sarma’s poem, ‘the nymphs are not dancing,’’ or of the following words 
of Nemicandr: ‘the heart of a poet dances in the silver moonlight.’** Both the myths, 
of dance and of the moon, have been metaphorically employed in these lines. 

(c) In the poems of Tui Soptcik^ the Absolute appears directly several times, yet in 
most cases, it is represented through the agrarian symbols such as ploughing the 
earth, or sewing seeds. Orthodox Hinduism and Hindu philosophy share a common 


’ tintiniran se chota ho pila candnna-, from: Pratyus ke pilrv [Before dawn] All the 
English translations of the quoted Hindi and Polish verses—apart from the MiLOSZ’s 
Love —come from the author of the article. 

" kis ne dekhet cdhd- ... / ek mdtr voh smit-mukh ... ; from; Kis ne dekhd cdhd [Who 
saw the moon\. 

XT I I ■ ■ ■kd siidhi-sammohan ... ; from; Anajcine cupcetp 
[Unknowingly sdent]. 

^ ... phidom klydd ban'i cdhdni; from: Chdyd mat chund [Do not touch the shadow]. 
^ nalwn kintu sur-sundariyom kd nartair, from: Keral: ek hasya [Kerala: one episode], 
dekh cdhdni rdteh kavi kd ndc uthd ur, from: Kavi gdtd hat [A poet sings]. 
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principle: they are monistic and monotheistic. People (‘guests’ of gods) are only the 
aspect of energy. They are ever-changing and phenomenal manifestations of the one 
God, one Substance. The echo of this fundamental belief can be found in a line from 
Sarnia’s poetry: ‘There are imprints of dead shadows on the face of the earth, of 
some traditions, some laws, / some unclear thoughts’’. Muktibodh, on the other 
hand, asks directly: ‘Does the Absolute exist? Does it experience pleasures, / Like 
summer, or sentiments like spring?’” And this is a question about a personified 
Absolute, similar to the one present in Christianity. 

Identical mythical elements operate quite univocally in Polish avant-garde poetry. 
The moon, however, serves a different purpose. It is treated as a witness of night. 
That is why Brz^kowski writes about ‘children greyed by the moon,’" and 
CZECHOWICZ describes the moonlight as ‘moon glaze.’” The meaning of dance is a 
little closer to Indian tradition. In the stereotyped way of understanding, it depicts 
joy, but its origins reach deep into the human psyche, into rites and archetypes. In 
CZYZEWSKl’s poetry it appears as ‘laughter-sound’, ‘bliss-madness’ and ‘circles- 
fiery-rainbows / Radiance.’” God, or Absolute, from time to time appears in images 
only through allusions, as in BRZfKOWSKi’s poem: ‘Sunrise, a purple bishop,’” or 
in Stern’s poem, as ‘zeppelin R III’, which ‘hangs’ as a ‘great round / god’s spirit.’” 


- 2 - 


From the philosophical threads common in Hinduism and Christianity I would 
like to outline one, which seems to me the most important: the place of the human 
being in the universe. 


’ nirhiyom kl, niyamoih kl, aspast vicarom ki, / sadiyom ke purdtan nirt sanskdrom 
ki, / cihrit hem pretariip chdydeh inatile miihh par ; from: Kdrya-ksetr [A working field]. 

” Kyd purn hai? Kyd trpti pdtd sigr hoi, / Voh grisni-sd hai yd madir madhumds-sd?', 
from: Aseikt [Powerless]. 

" dzieci siwe od ksi^zyea', from: Ksi^zye nad Olchawq [Moon over Olchawa]. 

” ksi^zyeowe szkliwo', from: Kosciol Sw. Trojey... [Holy Trinity Church...]. 

” smiech-dzwi^k, rozkosz-szal, kola-ognisie-t?cze / Blask-, from: Taniec [Dance]. 

” Wsclwd, fioletowy biskitp\ from: Wschod slohca w gorach [Sunrise in the 
mountains]. 

wielki okrqgly LJuch bozy / wisi / zeppelin R III; from: Drogq wysokiego 
zwyci^stwa. [On the path of high victory]. 
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Let me start with the words of Ajhey, who wrote: ‘I am the two planets / Joined 
by destiny, which have constant radiance, always the same speed / And arc 
trespassing the blue desert courtyard of the sky.’’^ A lot of matters divide Hinduism 
and Christianity, but there are similar or common elements in the domains of both 
religions. The meaning of these elements goes far beyond the strictly religious 
sense. They are the components of the cultural heritage of human civilisation. The 
attitude towards understanding the logos is the main difference between both 
religions. Christianity seeks transcendency beyond the earthly reality, in the Absolute, 
while the followers of Hinduism try to find within themselves the realisation "of the 
principle of being one with the universe. This is why the Absolute, portrayed as a 
Person, the primary cause of existence, of the heavens, the planets and man, could 
be employed as the common quality which allows us to see and to point out the 
similarities of both religions. In this context, Ajfiey’s self-identification gains its 
proper proportion and meaning. Through this identification the existence of man 
and the existence of his language obtain a metaphysical sense. The Revd. Stanislaw 
Pasierb, influenced by Dante, stated that ‘Christ was a poet.’’’ Therefore, it is 
possible to assert that the central problem of both religions evolves around human 
existence, the place of man in the world, in culture, in the universe. Myths are also 
the components of human consciousness and they keep being re-discovered and 
prophetically brought back to life by the poets. Anatol Stern wrote: 

you 

who sniff against the wind 
searching for a man 
just look around— 
the entire universe 
is dripping a living man! 

And then, he formulated a philosophical postulate: 

one should sing together with the centuries 

one should note 

all the explosions of 

atoms 

to bare 


Maim volt tai ak-yugm, / apalak-dyuti, aiiathak-gati, baddh-niyali / jo pdv kiyc Jd 
rahd nil maru-prangan nabh ka\ from: Usahkdl kd bhavya sdnti [The peace of daybreak]. 
Pasierb (1983: 214). 

Jung (1993. 333). [mity] wciqz od nowa odkrywajq i proroezo ozywiajq poeci.’ 
ty / ktdry w^szysz pod wiatr / szukajcfc czlowieka / spdjrz tylko rozejrzyj si^ wokol — 
/ io kosmos caly / zywym czlowiekiem ocieka !; from: Anielski cham [Angelic churl]. 
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the seismograph of 
sub-consciousness'*’ 

Similarly, Muktibodh wrote: 

I want to trust in every son of Manu^' 
and added; 

His path is guided by the great Christ with all his love^^ 

The motif of Christ in Polish avant-garde poetry appeared quite frequently, 
although in different connotations, for example in Jasienski’s poem: 

from a black mad town 

hiding his face in the tail of his coat 

was running away christ, 

when suddenly in the market the crowd 

got hold of him. 

Julian PrzyboS presented quite a contradictory vision of the tragedy of the Man- 
God. He came up with his own idea on how to overcome and convert the Christian 
tradition into a new intellectual value: 

Crosses burdened with Jesuses 

need to be sharpened into the perpendiculars of the building-site ladders 

And these are of course only a few poetic implications of the philosophical 
problem, central for both traditions and for both avant-garde movements. 


-3- 

As regards the motives of sensuality and mystique, I will treat them only 
typologically, as the subject is far too vast to be covered in this paper in detail. A 


trzeba spiewac wiekami, / trzeba odnotowac / wszystkie eksplozje / atomow / 
obnazyc / sejsmograf /podswiadoniosci ; from: Europa [Europe]. 

Is liepratyek Maim keputr visvas karnd cdhtd huih', from: Dur tdrd [A distant star]. 
Us ke path par pahrd dete Isd mahdn ve snehvdn ; from Mere antar [My inner self], 
z czarnego oszalalego niiasta / w pole plaszcza kryjqc twarz / uciekal clvystus / 
gdy nagle tlum go na placu / dopadl ; from: Piesh o^lodzie [The hunger song]. 

Obciqzone Jezusami krzyze / trzeba wyostrzyc vv piony budowniczych drabin; from; 
Notre Dame. 
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common tendency, however, was present in both avant-garde movements; a process 
from detail to generalisation. 

Sensualistic elements in comprehending the world are present in works of the 
Hindi poets. For example, what we come across in Muktibodh’s poems are ‘burning 
rays of a delicate space,’"^ ‘blue, jasmine, red day’"'’ and a statement that ‘in the 
senses the meaning is invented’*^; Agraval’s poems bring ‘jingle of bangles,‘the 
water of a river / breaking obstacles / goes forw'ard’*’; Maeve speaks of ‘lightning in 
a deep forest,’^® ‘active bird,’^' ‘hazy evening’^*; Sarma declares that ‘the dawn is 
hiding in the sky,’^^ ‘wintry frost is covering fields,’^'* ‘the rain is falling on some 
parts of the ocean. 

A similar way of sensual perception of the world can be noticed in Polish avant- 
garde poetry. JasIENSKI wrote; ‘dressing her silently, they stopped the clock’^^’; 
CZYZEWSKl described the ‘Screaming of the white wings of the clouds’^’; WAT 
remembered when ‘On the seas of greenery we sailed softly’^**; CZUCHNOVVSKI drew 
a drastic picture; ‘spitting out the soul; a blue sack filled with cternity’^^ PeipeR 
was lost ‘among the words of a hue of laughter”’”; STERN imagined how ‘a brown 


“ Un sablatam, tivr, komal des ki cingariyom ...; from; Khol dnkiwn [Open eves]. 

mldjamum. ati Idl, ... divas; from; Khol diikhen [Open eves]. 

Arth-khojipran ye uddhdm hai ; from; Asakt [Powerless]. 

valay kikhankdr. / dip bdlo risuhdgini ...; from; Jagte raho [Be alert]. 

^'^ Jaisenadi kdJal/ dhuhom ko toy kar ! chor cald jatd hai, ...; from; Dimgci maim 
[I mil give], ^ 

'V.. dlok-sasay ke saghndndhakar metft vidyunmald-Jranr. Sonet [A sonnet], 
capal vihanhini ; from; Sonet [A sonnet]. 

^ sanjha hai dhumdhali •... ; from; Rekha-citr [A sketch]. 

^ ^. chipd hai bhor abhi dkd.s me, ft. .. .; from; P,-atyii., kepiirv [Before dawn]. 

^ Baras rahakhetom par hhn-himant hai ; from; P,-atyus ke pimv [Before dawn]. 

[Kerall"o,VepLwdel^'‘' ••• 5 from; Keral: ek hafya 

' from; Pogrzeb Reni [Renia's funeral]. 

^ Krzyk btalyeh skrzydel oblokow ; from; Skrzydla nad Cagnes [Wings over Cagnes]. 

seesonh^gree^..^’—No'^titl^^^^^^ "lorzach zieicni ...’ [‘over the 


33 


34 


35 


36 

:: 


39 

40 


.ypluwmc duszf: blekllny worek z «lec2noicl„ ; from: Krakon' 1931. 
wsrodslow o barwie smiechu ; from; Wsrod [Among]. 
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fig—the earth / falls straight into your mouth’'”; and in Wazyk’s poem, ‘a spark 
shone on the lyre-like tram’'*^; in CzECHOWiCZ’s poem,- ‘the hay smells of sleep”^^; 
and Kurek pictured ‘A shiny engine of events’'^'*; and finally Zagorski confessed 
that ‘With an angel of humility /1 walked through a valley filled with evening.’ 

Asceticism and mysticism can be understood as the opposites of sensuality. In the 
Polish avant-garde movement, asceticism referred mainly to the discipline of 
structure or the discipline of expressing feelings, and even so it was only noticeable 
in works of some poets, mostly those, who followed the slogan: ‘maximum contents 
in minimum words.Mysticism itself was almost systematically condemned. But 
what did it really mean when STERN wrote about the ‘metaphysics of the process of 
building’**’? If we take a closer look at some of the works of PRZYBO^, not only 
from the point of view of the text, but also trying to see the whole image they create, 
we will notice that, for instance, a poem Nike is like a moving structure constructed 
from memory and sensitivity, fastened to scaffolding-like words. Accordingly, we 
have to deal with the whole psychological process, in which apologetic attitude 
towards city-planning, directions and blocks has been transferred into a similar 
attitude towards poetry, and has been employed to the structure of a poem. In this 
way, what has been created is a well-nigh mystic sphere. This is why some deep 
relationship between the sensual perception of reality and the sacred treatment of 
poetic vision can legitimately be argued to exist in Polish avant-garde poetry. Apart 
from the oeuvre of PrzyboS and Peiper, examples can be found in Kurek, 
CZECHOWICZ and Wazyk. 

• The elements of mysticism in the work of Hindi poets appear equally frequently. 
They might be consciously employed or may also be a result of some experiments 
with language. In Sarma’s work one can find ‘merged rays of consciousness, 


brunatna figa zieini / spada ci prosto do t4St \ from: Smierc 30-letniego m^zczyzny 
[Thirty-years-old man ‘s death], 

“*’ iskra zaswiecila na lirze tramwaju ; from: Tramwaj'[A tram], 

■*^ siano pachnie snem ; from: Na wsi [In the countryside], 

“’■* Blyszczqca lokornotywa zdarzeh ; from: Liryka [Ly/7C5]. 

Z anioleni pokory / szedlem dolinq pelnq wieczoru ; from: ‘wiersze powstajq z 
ognia ... ’ [‘poems rise from fire’—No title]. 

‘*^ A slogan of the group of poets called Awangarda Krakowska [The Cracow Avant- 
garde] (T. Peiper, J. PrzyboS, J. Brzekowski, J. Kurek, 1922-1933). 

*” metqfizyka budowania ; from: Drogq wysokiego zwyci^stwa [On the path of high 
victory], 

Cetnd kikiranom ...; from: Kaliyug. 
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Nemicandr 'sees the past, the future and the present,for Agraval there exists a 
‘fire whose flames cannot burn,’^^ Muktibodh declares: ‘the knowledge is in my 
senses’^'. But most traces of mysticism are hidden deeper in images and in symbols, 
or between the lines. 

Having this in view, it is worth comparing two poems about love. Love: a 
definition by Prabhakar Macve^^ and Love by Czeslaw MlLOSZ^^. MiLOSZ’s poem 
was published in 1943, and it is a part of a longer work Swiat [The World]. Both 
poems are closely related. They depict the simplest things that can be understood as 
elementary philosophical questions and, at the same time, as the most common 
experiences intrinsic to human existence. 

Macve asks a rhetorical question whether love is the desire for a warm touch? In 
this way he opens the sphere of everyday experiences analogical to those of 


Bhut-bhavisyat-vartman ko dekh rahd ...; from: Kavigdtd hai [A poet sings]. 

Yeh dg /jis ki cinagi mem jalan to kyd / tdp bln nahim ; from: Dungd maim [I will 

give]. 

—fnan mereprdn mem ...; from: Asakt [Powerless]. 


Prem: ek paribhdsd 
Prem ky’d kisi mrdusn spars kd bhikhdri? 
Prem vo prapdt 
Git divdrdt 
Gd rahd asdnt 

Prem dtmd — vismrt par laksy-cyut sikdri. 
Prem vo prasann 
Khet mem nirann 
L)urbhiksdvasann 
^rj^k kfsak khard din annddhikdri 


Love: a definition 

Is love a desire for that delicate warm touch? 

Love is that falling stream-song 
Sung day and night 
In despair 

Love is a forgetting soul of a defeated hunter 
Love is so happy 
Afield without grain 
Hurt by famine 

The Creator Farmer is standing as a poor grain 

collector. 


Milosc 

Milosc to znaczy popatrzec na siebie, 
Takjak si^ patrzy na obce nam twarze, 
Bojestes tylkojednq z rzeczy wielu. 

A kto tak patrzy, choc sam o tyrn nie wie 
Ze zmartwieh roznych swoje serce leczy, 
Ptak mu i drzewo mowiq: przyjacielu. 
Wtedy i siebie i rzeczy chce uzyc. 

Zeby stan^ly w wypelnienia lunie. 

To nic, ze czasem nie wie czemu sluzyc: 
Nie ten najlepiej sluzy, kto rozumie. 


Love 

Love means to learn to look at yourself 
The way one looks at distant things 
For you are only one thing among many. 

And whoever sees that way heals his heart, 

Without knowing it from various ills — 

A bird and a tree say to him: Friend. 

Then he wants to use himself and things 
So that they stand in the glow of ripeness. 

It doesn V matter whether he knows what he serves: 
Who serves best doesn V always understand. 

[Transl. by Cz. Milosz (1996)] 
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Milosz’s poem. These parts of Macve’s poem which situate love close to desire, or 
even describe it as desire itself, are quite intriguing. Thus, love is described as a 
‘stream-song’ and ‘field without grain / hurt by famine,’ as ‘a forgetting soul of a 
defeated hunter.’ These concise images refer to the simplest reality, but are at the 
same time filled with the metaphysics that is difficult to define. 

Similarly in MiLOSZ’s poem, ‘love means to learn to look at yourself / the way 
one looks at distant things,’ ‘and whoever sees that way heals his heart, / (...) from 
various ills,’ and further, ‘a bird and a tree say to him: Friend’. MiLOSZ himself 
wrote about his poem: ‘The stanzas, “as if from the alphabet,” describe the beauty of 
the simplest things,’^"* but they are also a ‘metaphysical treatise.’ 

Both poems are the artistic attempt to seize the triumph of life over despair. 
MaCVE writes directly: ‘love is the falling stream song / sung day and night / in 
despair.’ Bozena ChrzastOWSKA', interpreting MlLOSZ’s poetry states that, through 
his long poem The World, he opposes the temptation of despair in the years of the 
Second World War nightmare.^^ In this way, she refers to a concrete historical 
context. And precisely here would lie the difference in the attitudes of both poets. 
Macve is more abstract, his lyrical reflection is inscribed within the human fate in 
general, in the meaning of life. Maybe this is why one can sense a small dose of 
melancholy in the poem. Macve writes about the everyday world, about a common 
psychological experience. MILOSZ writes about the world he would like to meet, 
about the world which would be the opposite to the terror of the historical reality. 
However, we cannot fail to notice one and the same artistic tendency in both poems: 
a process from a detail to generalisation, a shift from a ‘warm touch’ to a ‘forgetting 
soul of a defeated hunter’ in Macve’s poem, and a progression from ‘seeing 
yourseir to the situation when the man ‘wants to use himself and things / so that 
they stand in the glow of ripeness’ in MlLOSZ’s Love. 

Both poets, in spite of the artistic differences, decipher this universal human 
experience in the context of an individual involved simultaneously in everyday life 
and metaphysics. With the contents of their metaphors and with various ways of 
employing them, they create a great circle of universal parallels which are also 
referred to as ‘non-contact comparative studies’ in the terminology of the theory of 
literature. 


^“Milosz (1959: 206): ‘Jego strofy “jak z abecadla” opisujq pi?kno najprostszych 
rzeczy.’ 

Chrzastowska (1982: 107): ‘Poematem “6wiat” przeciwstawia si? Milosz 
“pokusie rozpaczy” w latach okupacyjnego koszmaru.’ 
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Modern Hindi Poetry: a Look at its Medieval Past 

KUNWAR NARAIN 


An immense body of good research material is available on medieval Hindi 
literature. A close familiarity with this period of Indian history and of poetry (about 
the eighth to eighteenth centuries) can be illuminating in many ways. Using some of 
this material 1 have tried to touch upon a few points which seem to be of special 

interest in relation to modern Hindi poetry. 

Modernity, it seems, has been more at ease with antiquity than with its medieval 
past. A look at medieval India is. necessary to realise the crucial role of poetry in a 
people’s social, personal and religious life and its intimate relationship with other 
arts like music, dance and painting. Poetry was not confined to a select few but was 
one of the most important vehicles of a message of love and peace across a 
politically turbulent and instable India, giving it a unique cultural and emodonal 
unity. To dismissively call it a simple religious movement would be to miss in 
sweeping generalisation its real power and reach which lay not in the conflicts that 
various ethnic groups faced when they came to India, but in the human necessity to 
find common bonds that could make it possible for them to live together amicably 
as human beings, despite ethnic and religious differences. It was poetry of the 
people and for the people in the best sense of the temi. 

One striking feature of medieval Hindi poetry, specifically devotional poetry {bhakti 
kdvya)^ is how it has been an integral part of a socio-cultural movement more than of 
politics. There used to be an influential and highly respected body of saint-poets who 
deteiTninedly avoided kings and royal favours, and insisted on a modest life-style that 
could easily be supported by the simple patronage of the people. The attitude is 
strongly expressed in the lines of Kumbhandas (1468-1582)*: 

^TrfFT Tlf I 

3TI^^5TTrf xr%qf 

3T5r I 


' Varma(1986: 92). 
'HSBI(1974: 75). 


Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature^ pp. 241-250. 
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‘Why should a devotee go to Sikri? 

Why wear out his shoes 
Coming and going there 
Forgetting the name of Hari? 

Why bend to salute them 
Whose very face spells calamity? 

Kumbhandas has his Lord Girdhar, 

Without Him the world is empty. 

We have to locate the source of this courage not in the defensive pride of a poor 
man, but in the moral stature of an honest and upright man. We see this spirit at 
work in the late nineteenth century Hindu reformist movement and, more 
effectively, in Gandhi’s moral stand against imperialism in Africa and India. 

The Gandhian ethics, more pronounced in the Hindi nationalist poetry of the 20s 
and 30s, never lost its hold on Indian intelligentsia, nor on the masses. Even 
Premcand remained as much a Gandhian as a progressive in his convictions. It will 
not be far-fetched to infer that the mass response to Gandhian ways had a pre¬ 
existing base in the psyche of the Indian people. His favourite song: Tjnr ^ 

^ T... (‘Call them the real people of [God] Visnu who can 

feel the pain of others ...’)“ extols the virtue of compassion. The extreme mystical 
and metaphysical elements in devotional poetry have often been criticised for being 
life-negating, escapist and other-worldly, but when we focus on the human values it 
sought to inculcate—universal love, compassion, humility, etc.—its aesthetics of the 
‘other world’ seems only a device to stimulate that other side of human nature 
which is not all physical. 

The Western influence on Indian writing has been much talked about, but the core 
of Indian sensibilities can perhaps be better understood by a reference to the old 
Middle Eastern intellectual legacy which, unlike the European ‘Dark Ages’ was 
replete with a high degree of Renaissance-like intellectual activity. After the death 
of Alexander of Macedonia, the city of Alexandria (founded by him in 332 B.C.E.) 
had slowly become the meeting ground of Hellenistic and Eastern scholars and 
thinkers. It has been pointed out that Alexander’s eastern campaign was also a 
prelude to the Greek thought moving eastwards and coming in close contact with 
eastern philosophies and literatures through Arabian, Persian and Buddhist thinkers. 
The Ptolemies of Egypt were great patrons of learning and the Alexandrian Library 


^ Where it is not otherwise stated the translations are by the author of the present paper. 

“These arc the opening lines of Mahatma Gandhi’s favourite Vaisnava song 
regularly sung at his prayer-meetings. 
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established by them was a store-house of rare world classics which attracted 
scholars from all over the civilised world. It is about this time that a number of 
Greek, Persian and Sanskrit classics were translated into Arabic. The process did not 
stop at Alexandria, but continued long after Alexandria lost its importance, and 
Constantinople, Baghdad, Basra, etc., became the centres of intellectual activities. 
Despite their theological reser\'ations, the Arab scholars, and later Islamic thinkers, 
were generous towards other philosophies, and had it not been for their relentless 
zeal to translate classics into Arabic and Persian, a good deal of Greek philosophy 
would perhaps have been lost. Given the eclectic propensities of Islamic thinkers it 
is not unlikely that Sufism, before it came to India, had already absorbed some of the 
Buddhist and Vedantic traits in its living and thinking. Prof. A.L. Basham observes: 

‘... similarities between the teachings of western philosophers and 
mystics from Pythagoras to Plotinus and those of the Upanisads have 
frequently been noticed. (...) We can only say that there was always 
some contact between the Hellenic world and India, mediated first by 
the Achaemenid Empire, then by that of the Seleucids, and finally, 
under the Romans, by the traders of the Indian ocean. Christianity 
began to spread at the time when this contact was closest. We know 
that Indian ascetics occasionally visited the West, and that there was a 
colony of Indian merchants at Alexandria. The possibility of Indian 
influence on Neo-platonism and early Christianity cannot be ruled out.’ 

Where Vedanta and Sufism met was also the point where the Hindu and non- 
Hindu sensibilities could find a common meeting ground for what was universal in 
their social and spiritual thinking. Modem Hindi poetry still derives a good deal of 
its moral and aesthetic reflexes from this long and persistent tradition of devotional 
poetry which dominated the Indian literary scene for more than a thousand years, 
and is still very much alive in the Indian psyche. The linguistic, ethical and 
esthetical challenges faced by Hindi devotional poetry in the Middle ages, if studied 
conjointly as different facets of a single problem, tend to make better sense in the 
context of modem Hindi poetry (and even poetry in general) than if they are treated 
as isolated problems far removed in time. Sometimes a syncretic approach provides 
a better insight into how art functions and affects human consciousness. Art tries to 
unify, balance and harmonise diverse, even discordant, elements in nature and human 
nature. Devotional poetry at its best seems to be a sustained effort to achieve that ideal, 
aspiring to cut across difficult political, religious and racial differences. It has left 
behind a strong legacy of humanism and, in the arts at least, a remarkably united India. 


* Basham (1985: 486). 
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In our times the influence of KabTr on Rabindranath Tagore and on chayavad 
poetry (1920-1940) was crucial in inspiring that mystico-romantic strain in Hindi 
poetry which should be distinguished from English Romanticism. Indirectly, it had 
more in common with Vedantic, Sufi and neo-Platonic sensibilities, which survived 
in devotional poetry and osmosed into modem Hindi poetry, than with English 
romantic poetry even when directly inspired by the latter. No doubt the roots are in 
Vedanta, Buddhism and Jainism, but in modern Hindi poetry it is more to be located 
in the Advaita or Sufi ‘moods’ than in actual philosophies connected with the two. 
Remote affinities between Vedantic and existential thinking are also not to be 
missed. We can see, for instance, in Samser Bahadur Sl.MH (1911-1992) how even 
contemporary ideas are put on a Vedantic base: 

- 

5}7ildilT, 

■t, 

‘That which is me 

Is the “I” that contains all ... 

The revolutions, the communes 

The communist societies 

The different arts, sciences and philosophies 

Imbued with a living richness 

All by the subjective “I” 

“I” that means all of us 

Which is stronger than thou, O time!’ 

It is interesting to note how the old ideas assimilate new ones and give it a 
ypically Indian identity. Likewise, in the poem Lakrl ka Ravan (The Wooden 


^S(MH(nd; 172). 
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Ravana) by MUKTIBODH (1917-1964), the evil capitalist system is identified with 
the mythical villain Ravana in the Ramdyana? The process is ages old and the 
tendency can easily be recognised in modem poetry. It is also reflected in the way a 
composite Indian culture has taken shape through the ages. 

Three distinct categories of poets, whose activities lead to the development of 
modern Hindi language and poetry can distinctly be located in medieval India, viz.: 

1. the peripatetic saint-poets; 2. the regional poets who wrote in their own regional 
languages like AvadhT or Brajbhasa, and 3. the court poets who were attached to 
some king or his influential vassal. 

The way modern Kharl boll has come into being owes a good deal to the 
travelling life-style of the saint-poets familiar since the days of the Buddha in the 
sixth century B.C.E. The Buddha’s teachings had a strictly philosophical and ethical 
content but later we see poetry slowly becoming the vehicle of conveying 
philosophical and ethical ideas, with music joining hands. An early example is that 
of Sankara (7788—820 C.E.)* who was no less a poet than a philosopher, and a little 
later in Saraha (tenth century), the Indian master of Tantric Buddhism whose Doha- 
kosa is as much poetry as philosophy. We see this tendency to poeticise philosophy, 
or vice versa, reaching its high watermark in KabTr (/7. fifteenth century) where 
Vedantic and Sufi elements intermixed in his poetry. KabTr is an important example 
of a saint-poet who helped create a powerful language defying all rules of grammar 
and conventions of purity of diction. It is not without reason that modem Hindi 
poetry feels strongly drawn towards KabTr’s example, not only in matters of what he 
did to and for Hindi, but also how he succeeded in creating a poetic idiom which 
defied all barriers. An experimentalist par excellence, his poetry if at one extreme is 
wholly down-to-earth in drawing precepts from common everyday life for his 
teachings, at the other extreme it touches mystical and metaphysical heights rare in 
poetry. He was as unorthodox in his poetic and linguistic methods as he was bold in 
his religious convictions. The forms and idiom of KabTr’s poetry owe a good deal to 
Buddhist sahajiyas and Sivaite ndth-panthls, whose influence is apparent not only 
in his 'ulat-bdmsV^ but also in the dohd, or the couplet form he favoured. 

In practice, a medieval saint-poet’s dire need to communicate prompted not only 
linguistic innovations, but also, more importantly, inventing unique poetic devices 
that put maximum stress on the medium of expression. The near total breakdown of 
the language under extreme creative pressure is that point where the poet also seeks 
to establish a new relationship with the language. The familiar is de-familiarised. 


^ See: Muktibodh (1997: 172-177). 

Comp. Basham (1985: 328). 

^ Topsy-turvy juxtapositions in poetiy. 
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and the world as we know it in day-to-day language dematerialises into ‘airy 
nothings’ only to be re-bom as a new constmct or concept. The ethical and esthetical 
become the higher realities that guide the vision of the saint as that of the poet. It 
reminds us of Wittgenstein and the Vienna Circle to whom Iris MURDOCH refers: 

‘This running up against the limits of language is ethics ... In ethics 
we are always making the attempt to say something that cannot be 
said, something that does not and never will touch the essence of the 
matter. (...) But the inclination, the running up against something, 
indicates something.’ 

No one, perhaps, knew it better than Kabir that ‘this running up against language’ is 
not only ethics but also poetry. He knew that the ethical, like the mystical experience, 
could not be expressed in words; at best it could only be indicate^ negatively against 
the ‘absurd’—the absurd backdrop of life. He says in one of his sabdas in Bijak: 

Hid) % tll '4 I 

yd rr) 

^ Rh y) t, ^ ^ ^ I 

<$1511, TTrPpTT I 

‘It’s a heavy confusion. 

Veda, Koran, holiness, hell, woman, man, 
a clay pot shot with air and sperm ... 

When the pot falls apart, what do you call it? 

Numskull: You’ve missed the point. 

It’s all one skin and bone, one piss and shit. 

One blood, one meat. 

From one drop, a universe. 

Who’s Brahmin? Who’s Shudra? 

Brahma rajas, Shiva tamos, Vishnu sattva 
Kabir says, plunge into Rama! 

There: No Hindu. No Turk. [75]’" 


'"Murdoch (1992:43). 
" Bijak (1986: 78). 
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The reference to Rama and the castes (Brahmin, Sudra) is significant in this poem 
and reveals the deep-rooted Vaisnava and Sufi sensibilities in Kablr. They also 
remind us of Gandhi—his last words ‘He Ram!’ and the name ‘Harijan’ (God’s 
people) he gave to the underprivileged. It is also easy to see in his (and his follower 
Vinoba Bhave’s) pad-ydtrds reminiscences of wandering saint-poets. 

In the second category, there are such poets like Vidyapati (late Iburteenth - early 
fifteenth century), who wrote in MaithilT on the Radha-Kfsna themes; Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi (?1475-1542)'^ and Tulsidas (1532-1623), who wrote in AvadhT 
and are best known for their epics Padmdvat and Rdm-carit-mdnas respectively; and 
Surdas (? 1483-1563)the blind poet, whose lyrics on the Kfsna-theme are 
collected in his Sur-sdgar. They all preferred to stay mostly at one place and wrote 
in their regional languages. The power and appeal of their poetry lies in its deep¬ 
rootedness in local traditions, beliefs and mythology. It was more of their poetic, 
rather than linguistic, influence on later Hindi poetry that mattered. If AvadhI had a 
powerful epic tradition, Brajbhasa had an equally strong lyric base. In Maithillsaran 
Gupta’s (1886-1964) Sdket and Nirala’s (1896-1961) Rdm ki Sakti pujd the epic 
narrative style is easily identifiable, so is a clear sakta influence on the latter. In 
Jayasankar Prasad’s (1889-1937) Kdmdyani both the epic narrative of AvadhI and 
the lyric sensibilities of Brajbhasa blend. Later, it is easy to recognise in 
Muktibodh’s diction and poetic syntax, as well as in his Brahma-raksas, 
undertones of this past. The Rama theme recurs in Nares Mehta’s (1922-2000) 
Samsay ki ek rdt. The Mahd-bhdrata and Radha-Kfsna love theme provide the 
source material for Dharmavir Bharatl’s (1926-1997) Andhd yug and Kanupriyd 
respectively. In passing it may be mentioned that Kharl boll, long considered to be 
unfit for poetry because it lacked the tender charm of Brajbhasa and AvadhI, had to 
take up the challenge and prove that anything Brajbhasa or AvadhI could do, Kharl 
boll could do as well. Prasad’s language, as that of nearly all the chdydvddi poets, 
seems to be obsessed with this challenge. It is with the advent of pragativdd (the 
Progressive Movement), inspired by Marxism, that social, political and etonomic 
concerns became more important in Hindi poetry. However, the poetic sentiments 
nurtured by earlier poetry, it seems, have left too deep an emotional impact on the 
poetic diction and syntax of Hindi poetry and still continue despite more realistic 
attitudes. Sometimes, as if to break away from the insistence of that tradition, the 
new poets chose themes from contemporary realities, or else preferred to go back to 


Comp., e.g. Varma (1986: 429^32) and McGregor (1984: 67-71). 

'^Comp., e.g. Varma (1986: 642-644), McGregor (1984: 76) and Lorenzen 
(1996: 269). 
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an ancient or mythological past for lesser used episodes. New kinds of creative 
insights in modern art and literature were being prompted following researches in 
psychology and anthropology. 

The court-poets of the third category have left an influence on subsequent Hindi 
poetry no less important than that of the saint-poets. In devotional poetry the 
‘content’, i.e. the Rama or Kfsna themes, seldom change. It is in Amir Khusro 
(1253-1325)''', attached to the kings of the Delhi Sultanate, that we notice a definite 
shift and a lively interest in day-to-day life, enriched by his strong Sufi background. 
His experiments included a very conscious and skilful effort to create a new 
language he called HindavT, or Hindi, by combining local dialects with alien 
Persian.'^ A genius bom much ahead of his times, Amir Khusro’s zeal to integrate 
diverse cultural elements has been as revolutionary in language and poetry, as in the 
development of Hindustani classical music. His total awareness of ‘form-and- 
contenf’, while experimenting with both, prefigures an approach very much 
significant in poetry even today. 

Classifying some of the best-known poets of medieval times and post-medieval 
period (known as the rlti-kal, c. 1650-1850) as ‘court-poets’, is not at all meant to 
denigrate their achievements. They worked with consummate skill within the 
classical and traditional moulds, but this did not hamper their innovative and 
imaginative talents. For instance, the Hindi doha or couplet form is centuries old, 
but in Biharllal’s (71595-1663)"^ Satsal we see it acquire a new lustre and finesse. It 
shows no signs of fatigue; on the contrary, like a timeless forni of a familiar raga, it 
prompts rather than inhibits creative originality. That poetic ‘experimentation’ need 
not necessarily mean a simplistic rejection of all meters is well-proved by an earlier 
poet Kesavdas (? 1555-1621)'^ who is at times loosely rated next to Surdas and 
Tulsidas, in his short epic Ram-candrika, based on the Rama-story. It is a veritable 
museum of metrical compositions, and quite an achievement. Often decried as a 
difficult and obscure poet (somewhat like the English Metaphysicals of seventeenth 
century) he does, however, set a convincing example that experimenting with metres 
can be as important as experimenting without them. 

To conclude, a few observations about the Hindi poetic mood today may be 
pertinent. The general modernist prejudice against medieval devotional poetry is 
due to an over-concentration on the terms ‘medieval’ and ‘devotional’ rather than on 

Comp. McGregor (1984; 24). 

See his ‘Farsi-hindi misrit chand’ in; TivarI (1992- 117-118) 

Comp. Varma (1986; 384-385). 

Comp., c.g. Varma( 1986; 107) and McGregor (1984; 126-129). 
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‘poetry’. A shift of emphasis on poetry could perhaps yield a very different kind of 
insight into what poetry could achieve in unusually difficult times. This, perhaps, 
has implications for even today. The mystical and metaphysical bents of Hindi 
poetry have not always been easy to reconcile with a scientific and rational 
temperament. The Western model of technological and material progress has its 
own irresistible attraction. Visionary thinking may often blur, even cheat, a clear 
perception of the realities of life being faced by a majority of Indians; it may be 
more so where a mass of population may have been conditioned to accept 
deprivation as a pseudo-religious attitude towards a life that ought to change. But 
things change as they move, and problems of practical nature are best solved in a 
practical way. Science has solved many mysteries, but there are psychic dimensions 
of life which cannot be explained rationally, nor in physical terms, and poetry itself 
may be one of those mysteries bom out of man’s consistent need for beauty, moral 
order and an abiding faith in life ... 

Poetry has survived hard times. Social, political and economic conditions in India 
are hard enough even today. Sometimes in utter despair a poet may feel about 
poetry the way, for example, Tadeusz R6ZEWICZ felt in Poland at the end of World 
War II: ‘What I revolted against was that it had survived the end of the world, as 
though nothing had happened.’'* Yet, one cannot help admiring his intense faith 
both in life and in poetry as if the two were one: 

‘After the end of the world 
after death 

I found myself in the midst of life 
creating myself 
building life 

people animals landscapes’'^ 


Weissbort(1993: 262). 
Rozewicz (1994: 51). 
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Saket: Maithillsaraii Gupta’s* Version of Rilni-katha 

DANUTA STASIK 


Althoiigli on the title page of Gupta’s poem we find a couplet saying: 

TTO W t, 

‘Ram, the tale of your life is a poem in itself, 
that someone becomes a poet is only natural.’ 

an investigation into the circumstances ot' Saket"s genesis reveals that the poem was 
being born in a very long process which was neither simple nor spontaneous. It 
seems, however, that the responsibility for it rests not with Ram as such, or rather 
not with the account of his life, but with Ormila*'—Laksman’s wife, a minor 
character in rdni-kathd —who, for many years, attracted GUPTA’s attention. 

In this paper I would like to deal with Sdket, one of modem retellings of the 
Rdmdyana^ the magnum opus of the rdstra-kavi (national poet) Maithilisaran GUPTA 
(1886-1964). 1 will try to show that in fact it consists of two vividly distinct parts, 
quite evidently not as a result of the poet’s design; they are so distinct that it even 
seems justified to view Sdket not as one poem but as two poems within one. I must 
admit that this study has resulted from a kind of personal discomfort I felt every 
time while reading Canto 9 of the poem, and to a somewhat lesser degree Canto 10 
as well—they seemed not to belong to the rest of the work! I even had an 
impression of having missed something important for a proper understanding of 


* Note on transliteration: throughout the study I follow a commonly accepted 
convention of transliterating Hindi words without final ‘a’; the only exception are the 
words which end with consonant clusters. 

' Valnnki addressed these words to Ram when they met in Citrakut (Canto 5), 
Gupta (1961: 156). 

^ In some authors’ works this name is spelt Urmila, but throughout this paper the 
form Urmila is used, wherever it refers to Sdket, as this is the spelling employed in 
Gupta’s poem. 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 251-257. 
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Gupta’s poem. However, after becoming familiar with some of Indian reactions to 
Sdker’, I felt relieved—my reaction was not isolated. 

But before we deal with this issue in greater detail, let us first dwell upon other 
related questions—the sources of inspiration for Gupta’s poem and the process of 
its creation. 


1. How Saket was written 


In 1908, in a Hindi journal Sarasvati Mahavirprasad Dvivedi published an essay 
entitled ‘Poets’ Indifference to Ormila."’ Drawing inspiration from an article by 
RaVTndranath Thakur, he concerned himself with Ormila as an exemplification of 
female characters neglected by Indian authors of all epochs. Dvivedi wrote: ‘What a 
pity that.till the present day poets have kept concealing such a radiant character portrait 
as that of Urmila in this way.’^ And he held that such a situation should change. 

Twenty-two year old Gupta, who especially at that time, was under a great 
influence of Dvivedi, felt it his natural obligation to try to satisfy his guru’s wish 
and started writing a poem entitled Vrmild.^ Apart from DvivedT’s encouragement 
he was also, at a somewhat later period, stimulated by Chotelal Barhaspatya, an 
erudite contributor to Sarasvati? From the correspondence between GuPTA and 
Barhaspatya we know that between 1909-1910 Gupta managed to complete a little 
bit more than two cantos (out of intended four) and left the work unfinished.** 


See, e.g. one of the most telling of them, i.e. Gandhi’s letter to Gupta dated 5 
April 1932, in: Barua (1959: 198-199); comp, also Pathak (1960: 32-33 398-400) 

‘'Kaviyo kl Oimila-visayak udaslnir, written under a pen name Bhujangbhusan 
Bhallaeatya appeared in the July issue of iururvurj, one of the most-if not the niosi- 

emernt as r 

87) a?d Pathak owofwr™ 

^ Cited in Barua (1959: 88); comp, also Pajhak (1960: 393). 

Ayodrytirtit uSyVStl’lS''h‘^^ '’'T, 

(in an annual issue of pLurBalktTS - 

Canto 3 of his poem under the'title PnVgnr,i; Bar^a 

to Oum. S JanTt? m i°irCuA°(T95t‘’8°6l7t°“^ 

Barhaspatya, dated 4 January 1911 in- Barua G959- 88 89 
194) and Pathak (1960: 394 ). ^ . m. barua (lyoy. »», sv. 
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Though in September 1915 he attempted to resume writing, until November the 
work was not really proceeding. He complained: T’m feeling sad and ashamed not 
being able now to write anything about Devi Ormila.’’ Finally, in the beginning of 
1916 Gupta overcame that creative impasse; he also started to refer to his work as 
Saket, though he continued to use the older title as well. All that time he kept on 
consulting, among others, Dvivedi and Barhaspatya and discussing the fonn of his 
work with them. In a few months the beginning cantos were ready and the first of 
them came out in the June issue of Sarasvati under the title Saket and was soon 
followed by four other cantos. 

Yet, the work on the poem took still sixteen years more before it was finally 
published in 1932. In his preface to Saket, Gupta admitted that the poem had been 
ready two years earlier'' but he had not been satisfied with its Canto 9: ‘... at that 
time something was unfinished in Canto 9 and, according to my perception, even 
today it is still incomplete.’'^ 


2. How Saket is written 

Saket is a full-length poem (often termed by Hindi critics as a maha-kavya and, 
e.g. by Peter Gaeffke as ‘a huge epic on the Rama story’'"*) divided into twelve 
cantos {sarga). It is written in a generally not too heavily sanskritised Hindi (esp. 
from the point of view of syntax'^), mostly in couplets arranged in over sixty 
different meters.'^ 

Canto 1 opens up with clarifying the reasons of Ram’s avatar in this wor ld; Ra m 
has been bom: TTg chtH % 


‘’Cited in: Barua(1959: 194). 

Canto 2 in July 1916, Canto 3 in January 1917, Canto 4 in May 1917, and Canto 5 
in July 1918; Barua (1959: 194-19.5) and Pathak (1960: 177-178, 395). 

" The date given at the end of Saket (p. 253) is: Dipavali 1986 (i.e. November 1929). 

Gupta (1961: III). 

E.g. Pajhak (1960); see esp. pp. 510-519, where also the discussion of different 
authors’ opinions is included on pp. 517-519. 

'“Gaeffke (1978: 81). 

E.g. long nominal appositions, so typical of Hindi of the chdyavddi poetry of that 
time, are relatively rare. 

The figure calculated on the basis of the listing of Sdket metres made by Pajhak 
(I960: 695-696). 
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felT (‘to show the way to the world; to deliver the earth from the burden 

of [sin]; to fulfil the expectations of the people’).After a very brief introduction to 
Ram’s family, GUPTA proceeds to describe the prosperity of Saket-Ayodhya'** and 
then concentrates on a lively dialogue between Laksman and Unnila which is first 
and foremost expressive of their happy married life; it also refers to the investiture 
of Ram as Crown Prince'^ and Bharat’s absence from Ayodhya**^ (Canto 1). Then up 
to Canto 8, we witness the events from the well-known Ramayana tradition which 
cover roughly the story of Book 2. the Ayodhya-kanda, as presented, e.g. by 
Valmiki and Tulsidas. 

In Canto 9 the narrative comes to a standstill; this section is entirely devoted to 
the description of Ormila as a virahini, i.c. suffering the pangs of separation from 
her beloved Laksman. With Canto 10 Ormila’s thoughts Hash back to her own and 
her sisters’ childhood and adolescence, and to the bow tournament followed with 
her and her sisters’ marriage with Dasarath’s sons. She confides all her memories to 
the river Sarayu. 

Two last cantos, 11 and 12, cover the rest of the story, as it is contained in the 
traditional Books 3 to 6, though most of the events are narrated in an 
unconventional manner. The beginning of Canto 11 introduces us to Bharat’s 
hermitage, in the vicinity of the royal palace, where he leads a renouncer’s life 
worshipping Ram’s sandals enthroned in a golden temple.^' Mandavi, Bharat’s wife, 
is accompanying him and when, after a while, Satrughna joins them, they listen to 
what he heard about Ram from one merchant visiting their city.^^ He narrates to 
them the events which followed Ram’s departure from Citrakut for the Dandak 
forest where the incident of severing of Surpanakha’s ears and nose took place and 
was followed up with the battle in which Ram killed the demons Khar and DOsan. 
Still wondering about Ram’s victory, Bharat aims an arrow at a dark object he has 
noticed in the sky; considering it a demon, he actually wounds Hanuman flying for a 
life-giving herb, sanjivam, for Laksman. Luckily, Hanuman recovers very quickly, 
thanks to some amount of sanjivani which Bharat was given earlier by one vogP, 


’’Gupta (1961: 18). 

Although the name Sdket is more often used, at some places Gupta uses them 
interchangeably; see e.g. Gupta (1961: 19-20). 

’’Gupta(1961: 33). 

Gupta (1961: 37). 

” Gupta (1961: 389). 

Gupta (1961: 410 ff). 

Gupta (1961: 409). 
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and then narrates how Surpanakha persuaded his brother Ravan to take revenge on 
Ram and kidnap his wife Sita. He tells also how finally Ram invaded Lanka to fight 
Slta back. Many brave warriors on both sides were killed during that war and 
Laksman, seriously wounded, was waiting for sanjivanl that could save his life. 
Therefore Hanuman—eager to fulfil his mission—takes the herb and leaves Saket 
(Canto 11). 

In the last, twelfth, canto Bharat—at the instigation ol MandavT—orders 
Satrughna to get the troops ready for the attack on Lanka. Almost all the citizens ot 
Ayodhya, and among them also KaikeyT and Onnila, deeply moved by the news 
about wounded Laksman are prepared for the battle. But then Vasisth intervenes and 
persuades them to calm down and to look onto the sky where, thanks to his inner 
powers, they can see what is happening in Lanka (one would like to call it ‘a live 
broadcast from Lanka’!).And thus they learn about the fate of Laksman, the final 
victory of Ram over Ravan, and the release of Sita. After Ram’s return to Saket 
everyone rejoices, especially Urmila reunited with Laksman is unable to contain her 
happiness. 


3. Urmila, Saket and ram-katba 

As we have seen in the foregoing discussion, the work on the poem took Gupta 
more than twenty years from its inception, or sixteen years from the publication of 
its first canto in Sarasvali. It is worth noting in this context, however, that this was 
not Just that single work to engage his attention—during all those years Gupta was 
very active and published a lot.^^ But as far as Saket is concerned, GUPTA kept 
postponing its writing, then he had problems while working on it and yet, after all 
those years—as we know from his preface, and what does not look like a token 
expression of poet’s modesty—he was not satisfied with the final effe^-t (i.e. with its 
Canto 9). Although Gupta did not give the actual reasons of his dissatisfaction, the 
analysis of Saket's contents indicates that Canto 9 and 10 are a distortion of an 
otherwise traditional nanative, which is not only an integral part of Saket s retelling 
but forms also its core—these two cantos, 9 and 10, disrupt the poem s natural flow. 


Gupta (1961: 476 ff.). 

E.g. Rang me bhang (1910), Jayadrath-vadh (1910), Bhdi'at-bhdfati (1914), 
Patlcavati (\925) or Jhahkdr (1929), to name the most important works. 

It may be interesting to note here that while Canto 9 constitutes about 20 per cent 
of the poem and Canto 10 about 10 per cent. Cantos 1-8 constitute about 50 per cent and 
Cantos 11-12 about 20 percent. 
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What more, whereas the major focus of the poem are Ram and STta^’, Canto 9 and, 
to a lesser degree, also Canto 10 are monopolised by Ormila, otherwise not of such 
significance in the rest of the poem, although—it must be acknowledged—treated 
with much attention and more sympathy than ever before. As a result, the overall 
impression of Sdket can be that we deal with two autonomous works. And such an 
attitude is corroborated in the tradition of Sdket's criticism where, very often, 
authors either concentrate on the story of Ram with its leading characters Ram and 
Sita or view it as a poem of which Ormila is the heroine.^*^ It is also not uncommon 
to view Sdket as a virah-kdvya (a poem of separation [from the beloved]),*’ which is 
a telling example of Canto 9, together with Canto 10, being a poem within a poem; 
it does originate from Sdket's main narrative but neither develops it nor enriches it, 
living its own life washed down with Ormila’s tears. 

Let us consider the reasons of such a form of Gupta’s work. 


We have already mentioned that in the beginning Gupta had intended to write a 
poem concerned with Urmila but after some time changed his initial idea and began 
to conceive it on a wider scale; the first result of such an attitude were the first 




E.g. Pathak (I960: 444). 

E.g. Dham (1971) or BhajI (1971). 


t H '^‘‘er to Gandhi: ‘In 

ic aders o f the leaders and the teachers or the rulers 

‘I j ^ f noted here that the word jidyak used by 

as leader’) can also mean ‘leading character, hero.’ 
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Ram.^® But composing a retelling conceived in such a way took him many years and 
it seems that this long haul should be seen first of all in terms of an, as it seems, 
insoluble dilemma—how to reconcile the status of Ormila as a nayika (heroine) with 
ram-kathal 

It may be mentioned here that, according to some critics, GUPTA’s problems were 
caused by the fact that the idea to write about Ormila was imposed on him by his 
kavya-gitni, DvivedT, and GUPTA actually never made this conception his own.^' 

In conclusion 1 would like to quote Gupta’s answer to the question about the 
reasons for writing Saket. After many years from its publication, he said in one 
interview: ‘1 had to write about my favoured deity. I wrote Saket.'^^ No mention of 
Ormila. 

‘Ram, the tale of your life is a poem in itself, 
that someone becomes a pbet is only natural.’ 
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‘Sparrows in Love’ 

The Display and Pairing of Birds in Sanskrit Literature* 

KLAUS KARTTUNEN 


Some time ago I saw a reference to the rut of elephants as the most important 
sexual image in Sanskrit literature. This is certainly true. Everyone familiar with 
classical Sanskrit literature easily recalls many passages describing elephants in 
musth. Think about the mighty bull elephants with their temples moist with ichor, 
surrounded by swarming bees, and frightening everybody in their uncontrolled 
rage.' 

But at the same time it also reminded me of a passage in Varahamihira’s Bfhat- 
samhita where the special virility of the sparrow {catakaf’ is mentioned. It is a 
recipe for an aphrodisiac preparation and it is guaranteed that with this preparation 
one is even able to cut out a sparrow.^ The sexual ability more or less rightly 


’ 1 would like to express here my thanks to Professor Rahul Peter Das, who sent me 
both a copy of Monga (1999) and some textual material. Margot Stout Whiting has 
kindly checked and corrected my English. 

'See e.g. the Rtii-scuiihara 2.15; Avi-maraka 1.5 f.; Kddanibari p. 57. For the 
present purpose, it is not important that the biologists are in fact uncertain of the real 
connection between musth and rut. 

^ The house sparrow {Passer domesticus Linn., Ali (1977: n. 257)) is common in 
most parts of South Asia. However, it must be pointed out that the three names 
commonly used for the sparrow, viz. cataka, kulihga and kalavihka, are also used for 
many other kinds of small birds, especially buntings and finches, but also swallows, etc. 
Occasionally the house sparrow is specified as gi'ha-kulinga or grdma-cataka. Dave 
(1985: 92 f) is useful, although his conclusions must always be taken with care. Dave 
(1985), Hensgen (1958), Rau (1986), and Thaker (1972), have been much used as 
sources of text references, but all are checked from the original. 

^ Br/iat-samititd 76.7: 

kslreria bastdnda-yiijd sytena sampldvya kdmi bahusas tildn yah / 
siisositdn atti payah pibec ca tasydgratah kim catakah karoti // 

Bhat: ‘A lustful man should boil milk with goat’s testicles and sesamum 
several (seven) times and thus concentrate it. He should eat and drink milk 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 261-269. 
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ascribed to the sparrow is also the reason for names such as katnuka, kamin, kama- 
carin, given to the sparrow by lexicographers and noted as such in Monier- 
WlLLlAMS’ dictionary. Srlharsa, in the rather detailed description of Nala’s and 
Damayanti’s lovemaking in the eighteenth canto of the Naisadhiya-carita, remarks 
that the loving couple, observed by a sdrikd from its perch, was imitating the sport 
of heated sparrows,"* Actually there lies good observation behind this; although it is 
common to think of the sparrow as a modest grey thing, whoever has observed a 
displaying sparrow cock remembers its strikingly black and brown plumage (cf. 
nlla-kantha as a name of the sparrow) and the strong sexuality of its behaviour. ^ 

These amorous sparrows gave me the idea of examining the display and pairing of 
other birds, too, in Sanskrit literature. It is common knowledge that song birds (and 
many other birds as well) sing in order to entice a female or to secure a territory. 
The song of the koel {kokilaf heard in springtime is one of the most powerful 
symbols of love, again and again referred to in classical literature.’ Often the koel is 
mentioned together with another symbol of spring and love, the humming bees. The 


after that. He will then be able to put even the sparrov/ to shame by his 
exuberant virility.’ 

The sense is further explained by Bhattotpala in his commentary; balm-slri-gamanani 
ativa strisu bahu-vararit sighra-gdmi bhavatity arthah. 

“* Naisadhiya-carita 18.15 f.: 


yatra puspa-sara-sdslra-kdrikd-sarikddhyusita-ndga-dantikd / 
bhlmajd-nisadha-sdrva-bhaumayoh pratyavaiksala rale krtdkrte II \ S II 
yatra ntatta-kalavinka-silitdslila-keli-punar-uktavat tayoh / 
kvdpi dpstibhir avdpi vdpikdttamsa-hamsa-mithuna-smardtsavah H 16 // 

Though so translated by Handiqui, the sdrikd on its ivory perch in 15 does not refer to a 
sparrow, but to a myna, while kalavihka, occasionally used for other birds, too, is 
e ine as grna-catika by the commentator Narayana. 

In addition to my own observations of our northern sparrows (which belong to the 
same species Pawer domestieus Linn., ALl (1977: n. 257)), I can refer to the lively 
description of Indian sparrows in Monga (1999). 

The koel {Eudynamus scolopacea Linn., Ali (1977: n. 115)) is common 
everyw lere in Outh Asia. It should not be called the Indian cuckoo as this name is used 
(^9"^°^ parasitic cuckoos, the short-winged Cuculus micropterus (Ali 

E.g. Vikramorvaslya 4.12; 4.25 (ivdiii kdmino madana-dutam uddliaranti); 4.56; 
Kumara-sambhava 4.16; 6.2; Raghii-vamsa 9.34; Rtu-samhdra 6.20-22, 24 f., 27 f; 
Ratndvali 1.16 f.; Kddambari p. 305. 
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bird himself is intoxicated by spring and life and is therefore called niatta-kokila,^ In 
one case, at least, the intoxication is clearly associated with sexual behaviour.^ The 
cuckoo’s way of living was well known, too, and the she-cuckoo, as para-bhrta, 
leaving other birds to raise its offspring, was presented as an example of female 
deviousness.The cuckoo belongs to spring; when its voice is heard at the onset of 
winter, it is inauspicious {Brhut-sanihitd 46.69). 

There are other sounds of birds mentioned in literature, but while the voice ot 
geese {hcuiisa) is considered erotic, it has, in fact, nothing to do with the pairing of 
these birds, which takes place in their northern nesting areas, not in their wintering 
places in India. The female ospreys {kurari) are rather crying from tear. I have 
found only one passage where the cooing of nesting pigeons is specitically 
mentioned, which is answered by wild cocks from below.** 

The gallinaceous birds are famous of their display, involving dance, song and 
fight. In India, as in the ancient West, too, the lighting instincts of cocks and quails 
were used for entertainment, but the history of cock-tights deserves a sepaiate 
treatment. The quail (cakorci) is better known for its red eyes and its supposed^habit 
of feeding on moonbeams, though even pairing is occasionally mentioned. But 
here I would rather concentrate on the peacock and its dance. 

The peacocks’ dance belongs to the rainy season, during the summer they are 
quiet and exhausted.*"* Their eager anticipating of and welcome to the.iain clouds is 


^ E.g. Ardui-sdstra 2.26.5 {matta-kokila among protected birds); Mdlavikdgnimitra 
3.4; RaghU’Vamsa 9.47; Kddcimban 42. 

^ Rtu-samhdra 6.14: pwhs-kokilas cuta-rasdsavena mattah priydm cumbati rdga- 
lifstah. Here cuta-rasdsava seems to refer to fermented mango juice. In several other 
passages, however, fresh sprouts are the origin of the bird’s intoxication. See e.^ 
Sakuntald 6.2 f. (on female koel seeing young mango sprouts); Kumdra-sambhava . 
{ciitdnkurdsvdda-kasdya-kanthah purhS’-kokilah); Kirdtdrjuniya 5.26 {apanidra-cuta- 
gandhair ... madayciti kokildn). 

*^ E.g. Sakuntald 5.22; Kundla-jdtaka (Jdtaka 536). 

** Mdlati-mddhava 9.7: virunnida-kapota-kujitarh krandanty adhah kukkubhdh, 

*" Mdlati-mddhava 9.30: kdntdm antah-pramoddd abhisarati mada-bhrdnta-tdras 
cakorah. 

'^The peacock {Pavo cristaiiis Linn., Ali (1977: n. 71)) is found practically 
everywhere in South Asia, in the Himalayas up to the altitude of more that 1500 metres. 

Rtu-samhdra 1.16 (hutdgni-kalpaih savitur gabhastibhih kaldpinah kldnta-sanra- 
cetasah); cf. Sakuntald 3.23 f.; Mdlatl-mddhava 3.4. 
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often mentioned in literature as a sign of the imminent rains,and their wild dance 
is one of the characteristics of the rainy season.'^ Usually this behaviour is not 
directly connected with mating and the dance is thought to be a direct response to 
thunder. Therefore, the peacocks were often induced to dance by other kinds of 
noise.’’ The sexual significance of the dance is clearly seen in the famous Jdtaka 
story of the peacock, who, overjoyed from being chosen as the bridegroom of the 
goose princess, indecently exposed himself and was dismissed.”^ When the rains 
stop and the autumn begins, the dance is stopped.'^ The dancing peacock is often 
depicted in Indian art.’“ 

The golden peacocks which live the life of ascetic recluses in mountains and are 
caught only when yielding to the temptation of mating seem to me to be pheasants 
rather than peacocks.” 

The art of reading omens from birds’ and animals’ cries {sakwm) does not help us 
much further here. According to the Brhat-samhitd, animals seen as couples 
(dvandva) or in rut {matta) are not accepted as omens (86.25). This applies, for 
instance, to crows and cuckoos in spring (86.26) and to geese and cranes in autumn 
(86.27).’’ At the same time, animals mating with animals of another species (86.66: 


Megha-duta 22 (seeing the rain cloud the peacocks shed tears of joy) 32 (Ray’s 
34); Raghu-vamsa 16.64; Rtu-samlidm 2.6; Malatl-madhava 9 49- Jee further 
Kirdtdrjuniya A.\6\l .22,Z9\ \Q.2'}>. 

'0 Vikram6r.aslya A.\l U 18.21 f.; Megha-duta 44 (Ray 46); Raghu-vamsa 6.51; 

’q P>-ama-nrtyaih sikhibhih samdkuldh)\ 

ati-madhava 9.15 18; Syaimka-sastra 5.33: sikhandi-krta-tdndave In the 

ATac/amftan p. 40, too, they dance like Siva. ° 'jaave. 

''' Malavikdgnimitra 1.21 (by a drum); Mdlati-mddhava 1.1 (by a drumV Kddambari 
disclosed inlhe '"p":'"'-'' Pdadock's dance is also 

humans, creLhers“f Cori„r^^^^ « ““ 

LuRiA (1930)). ’ ^ughter Agariste, and the young Hippocleides (see 


19 


Mudrd-rdksasa3.^^ Mhino\ cf. Kirdtdrjuniya 4.25, and 


20 


See the summary in Kadgaonkar (1993) 

See Mom-Ja,aka (Jataka 159) and MaM.„,ora-Ja,a!u, Uauka 491). 

Nevertheless, m various passages of the BrIml-samhUi, bird pairs are mentioned as 
omens^ Thns t o simultaneous cty of a palt of cranes (sa.asa) is favour bt but 01 “ 
responding to the other after an interval is inauspicious (88.37). Two crows, the male 
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para-yonisu gaccbanto maithunam) are mentioned as a particularly dark omen. A 
special point used in divination is the time of the building of a crows’ nest and its 
location on a tree or elsewhere and the number and appearance of their chicks 
{Brhat-samhita 95). 

Though cross-breeding between different species was deemed inauspicious (with 
the single exception of producing mules), there are some cases of curious marriages 
in literature. Repeatedly, the parrot and the myna are represented as a couple.^^ This 
may not necessarily mean much more than that the two talking birds were often kept 
together in a cage, and there is at least one passage where it is plainly stated that in 
reality a parrot weds a parrot and a myna a myna.""* In the Jataka Commentary there 
are also other cases of supposed cross-marriages. In the Kukkuta-jataka {Jataka 
383), the clever cat makes a proposal of marriage to a cock (who is wise enough not 
to accept it). In the Vinilaka-jataka {Jataka 160) we meet the arrogant offspring of 
an union between the King Goose and a she-crow. It seems clear that the idea of the 
possibilities of cross-breeding was as much exaggerated in ancient India as in the 
Hellenistic West."^ 

Related to the belief in curious cross-breeding is the belief in the propagation 
without a male. Several texts ascribe this to female egrets {balaka), who are 
impregnated by the thunder of rain clouds.^* This is also indicated in two passages 
of Sankara’s Brahma-sutra commentary.^’ 


and the female, putting food into the mouth of each other and cawing simultaneously are 
considered auspicious (95.43). 

E.g. Suka-saptati, frame-story, where the couple is explained as a Gandharva and 
an Apsaras reborn as birds. Note that in the parallel stories of the Jataka Commentary 
there are two parrots instead of a parrot and a myna (the two Rddha-jdtakas, n. 145 and 
198). Further e.g. in the Kddambari p. 568. 

Mahd-ummaga-jdtaka {Jdtaka 546), p. 421 Fausboll: 
suvo va suvim kdmeyya sdlikd pana sdljkdm / 
suvassa sdllikdya ca sambhdvo hoti kldiso // — 

_“Parrot should love parrot, and maynah maynah; how can there be union between 

parrot and maynah?”. 

On these western ideas see Grmek (1988). 

Megha-duta 9 (Ray’s 10); Lola-jdtaka {Jdtaka 274), first verse; and Milinda-panha 
4.1.49. Cf Thieme (1975, 15 f.). 

Sankara on the Brahma-sutra 2.1.25 {SBE 34, p. 348) and 3.1.19 {SBE 38, p. 126). 
Thibaut translated the bird as crane, but the word used in the text is baldkd {baldkd 
cdntarendiva sukram garbham dhatte and baldkdpy antarenaiva retah-sekam garbham 
dhatta Hi loka-riidhih). 
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This short presentation started with the amorous promiscuity of the sparrow and 
now I am concluding it with the classical example of marital love, the cakra-vaka 
duck?* Actually, it was founded on an accurate observation: The ducks arc 
monogamous and have a very close relationship. As a symbol of marital love, they 
are already mentioned in the Veda and in Pali sources.*'^ To this observation was 
then added the poetical embellishment that the cakra-vaka pair must, on account of 
a curse, separate over the night.Bana elaborates the theme: Ujjayini is so brightly 
illuminated (not by lamps, but by the self-illuminating jewels of women) that even 
the night brings no separation for the ducks.^' A more overwhelming grief of 
separation is naturally felt when one mate is slain.^^ In this connection, 1 would also 
mention the introductory passage of the Rdmdyana, with the famous passage about 
the courtship of cranes (kraunca)?^ In addition to the brahminy ducks, the relation 

of a pair of geese is often described as a close one,^' and the voice of a goose heard 
in autumn is deemed as erotic. 


8.56; 0.4J3,30; 

Kddanibanp.l\0,\7],l96 299 329 isn Naisadhlya-carita 7.77; 21.162; 

Kadamban p. 109. 

p. 501 Fausbolt '^^^^^^ ^^^taka 543), p. 189 Fausboll; Vessantara-jdtaka (Jdtaka 547), 

11 f), further Buck (1971 )LrSY(V9£’^^^^^ (1975: 

Vikramorvasiya 4.2-A.6-, Rtu-samhdra 3.11. 

Rtu santhdta 3.25 (kdniyam haihsa-vacanam); Kirdtdrjuniya 4 25 (umnada 

On goose in Indian tradition see Vogel ( 1962 ). 
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What does the Bhatti-kdvya teach? 
LIDIA SUDYKA 


Bhatti, the author of the mahd-kavya called Bhatti-kdvya after its creator, or 
according to its subject matter— Rdvana-vadha or Rdina-carita, lived probably in 
the seventh century C.E. His work belongs at the same time to the sdstra-kdvya 
genre, which means that the work describes not only the life of the hero, in our case 
Rama, but simultaneously deals with some scientific problems. Bhatti s poem used 
to be described as giving examples from two fields of science: grammar and poetics. 

In his Kd\ya-prasasti\ Bhatti writes that his work was meant only for intelligent 
people and all those who know the science of grammar: 

733/ dipa-tulyah prabandho 'yam sabda-laksana-cakpisdm / 
hastdmarsam ivdndhdndm bliaved vydkarandd rte H 
734/ vydkhyd-gamyam idam kdvyam utsavah sudhiydm alam 7 
hatd durmedhasas cdsmin vidvat-priyatayd mayd 77 

‘7337 This composition is like a lamp for those whose eyes are grammar. 
Without grammar it would be like touching with the hand for the blind. 

7347 If this poem, understandable only with the help of commentary, is 
a feast for the wise, [it is] enough. The unintelligent are knocked down 
by me because of [my] fondness for the learned.’* 

However, in the first sloka of his Kdvya-pvasasti Bhatti assures us that the work, 
if properly studied, can be a good weapon for all who want to win in discussion: 

7327 idam adhigatam ukti-mdrga-citram vivadisatdm vadatdm ca sannibandhdt 7 
[opt.: idam adhigata-mukti-mdrga-citram vivadisatdm vadatdm ca sannibandhdt 7 ] 
janayati vijayam sadd jandndm yiidhi susarndhitam aisvaram yathdstram 77 

‘7327 Striking through the way of expression and beautifully adorned, 
[when] studied, because of [its] excellent composition, it [i.e. the 
poem] brings success to those people who desire to debate and are 
speakers; just as a powerful missile, well levelled, marvellous with its 


' RV-Bh 22.32-35. 

^ All translations from Sanskrit are my own unless otherwise stated. 


Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature^ pp. 271—282. 
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accomplished ways of discharging due to its construction, produces 
victory in a battle for those who fight and wish to be triumphant.’ 

Despite such a clear statement the work has never been treated as a kind of 
manual for speakers. A. WARDER writes about the Bhatti-kavya: 


‘Its purpose is to work systematically through categories of grammar 
and also the figures of speech (following Bhamaha).’^ 

Apart from the fact that Bhatti’s analysis is not systematic and he does not follow 
Bhamaha, this fusion of grammar and poetics was something rare. ‘No grammarian 
includes rhetoric in his treatment of grammar,’ wonder M.A. Karandikar and 
S. Karandikar in their ‘Introduction’ to the translation of the Bhatti-kavya'^. 
S.P. Narang (1987), the author of a monograph on the Bhatti-kavya, sees the 
reason for this in Bhatti’s attempt to demonstrate his learning and scholarship^ 
Surprisingly enough nobody paid attention to the words of Bhatti himself Why is 
it strange or unusual to treat his words seriously? The art of debating was a basic 
skill for exponents of different theories, perhaps for literary critics, too. 

It is widely known that the exponents of the Advaita-vedanta thought developed 
certain dialectic methods. The discussion should be carried on according to a 

fourfold scheme called anubandha-catustaya. These four points should consider the 
following problems: 


1. Who is entitled to deal with the subject— adhikdrin, 

2. What is the subject-matter— visaya, 

3. What is the relationship between the adhikdrin and 
benefits. 


vi.saya, and what are its 


4. What is the purpose or the acquired resuh—prayojana. 


The answers to these four questions can be found in many writings on Sanskrit 

poetics. It means that Indian literary criticism applied this scientific methodology 
like many other disciplines. 

The impact of the Mimamsaka dialectic on the structure of certain alamkam- 
saslras ts ato visible. In the opinion of the Mimamsakas the subject should be 
discussed in five stages: 


1. the subject-matter (visaya), 

2. a doubt (visaya), 


^Warder (1983: 118,119). 

'• RV-Bh(4), ‘Introduction’, p. XXX. 
^Narang(1987: 33). 
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3. an opponent {purva-paksa), 

4. a rejoinder of the exponent (uttara-paksa), 

5. the conclusion (nirnaya). 

Needless to say this is the way of presenting some problems of the theory of 
literature. 

Indian logic supplied the tools not only to the authors of scholarly treatises but 
also to disputants. Each discipline using the particular device had to adjust it to its 
own purposes and to show how it works in the new surroundings. Thus Caraka, the 
famous physician and the supposed author or redactor of the Caraka-samhitd^, in 
his own way defined the methods of debate (vdda-marga-pada). Here the opponents 
in the discussion are, of course, physicians {bhisak bhisajd saha saiiibhdseta ). 
Caraka names forty four means which the physicians can apply in discussion. 
Among them there are twelve devices which are described as the figures of speech 
in the treatises on poetics. These are as follows: anumdna, arthdpatti, ahetu, uttara, 
aupamya, drstdnta, pratyaksa, visesa, sabda, sanisaya, sdmdnya and hetu^. 

Of course, in most cases both theoreticians of literature and representatives of other 
disciplines had to redefine the ideas offered to them by other branches of knowledge. 

The art of debating was very important for the Buddhists and Jainas who also 
developed their own dialectic methods which are explained in numerous works. 
Their systems influenced the development of poetics, too. In the fifth chapter of his 
Kdvydlankdra, Bhamaha (ca. century C.E.) applied Buddhist logic to kdvya, 
following Vasubandhu (5''' C.E.) and Dihnaga (ca. 480—540 C.E.)’. As A.K. 
Warder writes: 

‘Bhamaha on the other hand proposes to compose kdvya in the guise of 
logic propositions and arguments based on experience. ... The 
omissions of these logical members of discourse (proposition, reason 
and example) is listed among the faults in kdvya given by Bhamaha, 
which otherwise are generally similar to those described in the 
Ndtyasdstra.'^^ 


** The text comes from ca. 2"'* *—9'*' century C.E., see: Oberhammer—Prets— 
Prandstetter(1991: 142). 

’ CS 8.25 (p. 264). 

* One can find the meaning of these terms in logic in the Oberhammer-Prets- 
Prandstetter (1991, 1996), while their description as figures of speech is given in 
Gerow (1971). 

’ Warder (1989: 84). 

Warder (1989: 85, 86). 
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One can look at the problem from another point of view and pose a question; 
Could the art of carrying on the debate profit from the knowledge of problems 
described by poeticians? 

It is obvious that figures of speech and other stylistic devices were commonly 
used by the speakers. According to Anandavardhana (9''’ century C.E.); 

asabdam artham ramanlyam hi sucayanlo vyavalidrds tcithd xydpdrd 
nibaddhds ca anibaddhds ca vidagdha-parisatsu vividlid vibhdvvanle / 
tdn upahdsyatdni dtmanah pariharan ko ’tisandadhile sacetdh / 

‘Various turns of speech both in verse and prose which are suggestive 
of non-denoted beautiful meanings are commonly met with in the 
gatherings of wits. Which man of taste can be deaf to their 
implications without becoming a butt of ridicule?’ ‘' 

The habit of holding public debates was part and parcel of intellectual life of India 
starting from Vedic times. One can indicate a great number of proofs. Such scenes 
have been depicted throughout the centuries in Indian literature. The popularity of 
the custom is even attested to by its existence as a tale motif There are stories in 
which the hero’s aim is to become invincible in the discussions. Of course, the way 
of achieving this goal is often very unusual. 

Really, it would be difficult to believe that the theoreticians of literature, often 
poets themselves, were an exception from the rule. And they were not. The kavi- 
samdjas or kdvya-gosthis were the occasions not only to read poems and point out 
their dosas and gunas, but to exchange the views on more complicated theoretical 
problems. 

Rajasekhara (lO"’ century C.E.) says that the poetical contests were often 
accompanied by readings from scholarly treatises and discussions, or discussions 
were organised separately. According to Rajasekhara, in Pataliputra mainly the 
grammarians were the disputants. UjjayinI was the place where the poets and 
poeticians held their meetings'^. 

Interestingly enough, H. Tieken (1992), the author of the article dealing with the 
Kdvya-mimdmsa, ends his reflections with such a statement; 


" DhA 3.33, p. 216. 

There is a story in the KSS 10.10 in which a mendicant who wants to be invincible 
in the discussion obtains this gift from a certain Yaksa. 

KM, the last passages from chapter X 'Kavi-caiyd rdja-caryd ca': mahd-nagaresu 
ca kdvya-sdstfa-panksdf thaiii brahma-sabhdh kdrayet! ... sruyate cdjjayiitydiit kdvya- 
kdra-parlksd ... sruyate ca pdtaliputre sdstra-kdra-parlksd .... 
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‘One may therefore ask if the rambling style of the text with its abrupt 
changes of topics, its unmotivated turns, its associative transitions does 
not itself serve some definite purpose, for instance, as a didactive 
device, providing points of discussion between teacher and pupil.’ 

In this connection it is also worth remembering L. RENOU’s analysis of the 
Kirdtarjunlya^^. He noticed the presence of two styles in maha-kavvas: descriptive 
and discursive. 

While examining the discursive passages one can notice without any difficulty 
that Bharavi (ca. 6"' century C.E.) also teaches the way of discussing! We learn what 
a good speech should look like. It is endowed with such qualities as lucidity 
iprasada), floridity (ojas), etc. Arguments are put in conformity with logic (nvaya- 
nirnlta). Its meaning should be beautiful {nicirdrt/ta). It is full of good reasoning 
{iipapattimat) and possesses lofty purposes {uijitdsraya), to mention only a few 
features named in chapters two and eleven of the Kiratdrjwnya . 

Taking all this into consideration my proposal is to look at the Rdvana-vadha as a 
kind of handbook for all those ‘who desire to debate and are speakers in accordance 
with Bhatti’s clearly expressed will. 

In this case nobody can be surprised that there is a grammar section in the Bhatti- 
keivya. The speaker should know grammar excellently. Perhaps it is also not fortuitous 
that Bhatti omits certain sutras from Panini’s Astadhydyi, including only the most 
important ones. He did not illustrate Vedic sutras for example. Definitely they were 
interesting for a grammarian but not for someone who wanted to be an orator, as the 
Vedic forms were not in use in the epoch of classical Sanskrit. Giving examples of a 
particular suffix, Bhatti excludes the roots which are too rare and obsolete. 

The Prasanna-kanda of Bhatti-kavya deals with figures of speech (tenth canto), 
the mddlnirya gtina, or the quality of ‘sweetness’ (eleventh canto), the bhavikatva, 
or the quality of ‘realism’ (twelfth canto), and the bhdsd-sdma, a paronomasia with 
regard to two different languages (thirteenth canto). 

Why does Bhatti, as a poetician, chooses these particular devices from the wide 
realm of poetics? As a matter of fact, it is not really possible to find the answer to 
this question. Even early poeticians consider some clues more vital for the 
understanding the phenomenon of literature and its creation. Would it not be easier 
to find an answer to it, if we took Bhatti to be a teacher of rhetoric? Figures of 
speech were important for both poets and orators, as was mentioned above. It means 


Tieken(1992; 373). 
Renou (1959). 
"’KA-Bh2.l;2.5; 11.38,39. 
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that the presence of the chapter depicting figures of speech cannot be a decisive 
proof in our case. However, we have another three chapters to analyse. 

The eleventh canto is entirely devoted to the madhurya guna. What can one learn 
from early poeticians about this gunal 

The Natya-sdsira, dating back to the beginning of our era, names ten giinas 
among which one can also find madhurya: 

slesah prasadah samatd samddhir mddhuryam ojah pada-saukumdryarn / 
arthasya ca vyaktir uddratd ca kdntis ca kdvya bhakti kdvva sya guna 
dasdileH ” 

‘There are ten qualities in kdvya, namely coherence (union), lucidity 
(perspicuity), evenness (uniformity), smoothness, sweetness, strength 
(floridity), delicacy or softness of words, manifestation of meaning, 
magnificence (exaltedness) and grace (brightness).’ 

The mddhurya guna is defined as follows (NS 16.104): 

bahuso yac chrutam vdkyam uktam vdpi punah punah / 
nodvejayati tasmdd dhi tan mddhuryam iti smrtam II 

‘That is known as sweetness, by virtue of which an utterance, even 
though heard or spoken many times, causes no distress.’ 

It seems that Bharata unites the mddhurya guna with the euphonic qualities of the 
poetic utterance: the utterance ‘though heard or spoken many times’ sounds equally 

pleasant and sweet to the ear. However, Abhinavagupta comments this statement as 
follows: 

mddhuryam dha-bahuso yac chrutam ityadi. yad iti yasmdd dhetor 
vakyam srutam samsaya-viparyayayor dspadam na bhavatiti tan 
madhup>am. drdghiyasi samdse tdv avasyam bhavata iti tad-viraha 
eva mddhuryam sabda-guna ity uktam bhavati. 

I^He defines sweetness— bahuso yac chrutam, etc. That is sweetness, 
because of which an utterance that is heard does not become an 
occasion of doubt or of misunderstanding. What he is saying is that 
these two will certainly arise when there is a very long compound, so 
that the sabdaguna of sweetness is simply the avoidance of that 
[lengthiness of compounds].’*^ 


'^NS(4) 17.96. 

The translation based on the Baroda edition given in Tubb (1985: 572) 
'"AfterTUBB (1985: 572). 
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Bhamaha (ca. 7''' century C.E.) accepts only three of the giinas. These are ojas, 
prasada and mddhurya. The rest, according to Bhamaha, can be classified as certain 
figures of speech (for instance slesa) or the absence of the faults (dosa). 

Bhamaha notes twice (KAl 2.2-3) that the composition endowed with the 
mddhurya guna does not have too many compounds. It must also be pleasant to the 
ear {sravya)~^. 

Dandin (late 7‘'‘ century C.E.) discusses the gunas as qualities connected with the 
poetic mode of expression {mdrga). He considers all the ten gunas as characteristics 
of vaidarhha-mdrga}^ As regards mddhurya, it is depicted as excellence of both 
sense and sound.According to Dandin the proper choice of sound elements, 
namely the alliterations, evokes the rasa which is the basis of mddhurya.' 


“ KA12.1,3ab: 

mddhuryam abhivdncha/Uah prasddaiii ca suinedhasah / 
samdsavanti bhuydmsi napaddniprayunjate //!// 
sravyam ndtisamastdrtham kdvyam madhuram isyate / 

VI/The knowledgeable ones longing for sweetness and perspicuity [in 
composition] do not employ many compound words. ... 

/3/ Kdvya agreeable to ear on account of not having too many compounds 
is regarded as sweet... .’ 

KAd 1.41-42: 

slesah prasddah samatd mddhiayani sukumdratd / 
artha-vyaktir uddratvam ojah kdnti-samddhayah //41 // 
iti vaidarbha-mdrgasya prana dasa gundh smytdh / 
esdtit viparyayah prdyo drsyate gauda-vartmam I 1 42 // 

‘41.42. Schmiegsamkeit (43), Klarheit (45), Gleichmassigkeit (47), susser 
Klang (51), Zartheit (69), Deutlichkeit des Sinnes (73), Bedeutsamkeit 
(76), Kraftfulle (80), Anmuth (85) und Uebertragung (93). Diese zehn 
Vorzuge gelten fur die Seele des Stils der Vidarbha, im Stile der Gauda tritt 
meistentheils das Gegentheil von jenen zu Tage.’ (BGhtlingk (1890: 8)). 

RaGHAVAN (1963: 274, 275). 

KAd 1.51-52: 

madhuram rasavad vdei vastuny api rasa-sthitih / 
yena mddyanti dhlmanto madhuneva madhu-vratdh // 51 // 
yayd kayd cic chrutyd yat samdnam anubhuyate / 
tad-rupd hipaddsattih sdnuprdsd rasdvahd H 52 // 

‘51. Siiss klingend (41) ist das, was geschmackvoll ist, eine Bestandigkeit 
des Geschmacks im Ausdruck und in der Sache, an dem Verstandige sich 
berauschen wie Biencn am Honig. 
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However, the presence of even the sweetest sounding alliterations is not enough to 
create the madhurya, if the sense is too ordinary or vulgar, and — as regards 
vulgarity—‘That is vulgar which gives rise to a nasty apprehension, either by means 
of the juncture of words or by the sense of the sentence, as for example [by juncture 
of words] in yd bhavatah priyd (“she who is your beloved") [which may be understood 
as ydbhavatah priyd (“the beloved of a man addicted to sexual intercourse”)]. 

In the eleventh canto of the Bhatti-kdvya, one can notice an absence of long 
compounds, but alliterations are also almost absent there. The whole chapter is 
mainly perv'aded with srngdra rasa. Is this because of the poetic convention of the 
description of the dawn or does it result from the connection between the niddhiirva 
guna and srngdra rasa underlined by Anandavardhana? Or more generally: 
mddhurya guna, the guna of sweetness, requires an equally pleasant subject. 

This question cannot be answered decisively. What is clear and undeniable is the 
fact that the mddhutya guna was mentioned by all theoreticians, independently of 
the number of gunas enumerated by them. It was also present among the qualities of 
the royal order {sdsana) enlisted by Kautilya^^, and in the inscription ot 
Rudradaman (150 C.E.). 

If one looks from the point of view of the orator who wants to win the debate, 
mastenng such a way of expression which is pervaded by mddlnaya would be 
highly recommended. The sweetness of sounds, hannony, the absence of long 
compounds is desirable. 

Another guna which is indispensable in a well prepared speech is definitely 

chapter, the Prasanna-kdnda, points out 
a hatp s opinion in this matter was: the prasdda guna is a basic guna for the 

whole of the utterance. ’ 

6/iav//ra/va. The bhdvikatva was understood by 
poe icians as a figure of speech, a figure of ‘realism’, as A.K. WARDER calls 


ron<;nnQ ‘^['cinanderstchen von Worten mit organisch verwandten 
kommp r ^cise, daB man bei jedem beliebigen Klange (er 

Cieniisc ’ rn - jenem Organ) Gleichartiges vemimmt, bereitet 

Oenuss. (PoHTLiNGk.(1890:10)) 

^^KAdl.66: 


pada-samdhdna-vrttyd vd vdkydrthatvena vd punah / 
duspratUi-karam grdmyam yathd yd bhavatah priyd II 66 // 

The translation ofKAd 1.66 is given in Tubs (1985: 569). 

Kautilya mentions six gums of a royal order (sdsana) in the AS 2.9. These 
qualities are. at tha-krama, sambandha, paripurnatd, mddhutya, auddrya and spastd. 
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it-’. Bhamaha also discusses it in chapter III, but he introduces the bhdvikatva as the 

guna of the entire work which causes the past or future objects to be seen as if 
piesent before one s eycs'^. Dandin starts with almost the same statement, but his 
explanation goes, further^'* and the definition of the bhdvikatva given by E.’gerow 
( 1971; 220) agrees with it: 

‘the relevance of the various parts of the story to one another, the 
clarification of difficult contexts by an emphasis on a chain of events, 
the suitability of the story to be represented in the fonn chosen, clarity 
of language, and so on.’ 

In my opinion, Bhatti’s standpoint is elose to that expressed by Bhamaha and 
Dandin and the choice of the bhdvikatva as the leading subject of the whole chapter 
was not fortuitous, inasmuch as it also makes Bhatti’s intention, namely the 


^'’Warder (1989: 85). 

KAl 3.53-54: 

bhdvikatvam itiprdhiih prabandha-visayam gunam / 
pratydksd iva dpsyante yatrdrthd bhiita-bhdvinah //53// 
citrdddttddbhutdrthatvaih kathdydh svabhinitatd / 
sabddndkulatd ceti tasya hetum pracaksate //54// 

‘The bhdvikatva is called the quality of the whole composition. In it the 
things of the past and future are seen as if taking place before one’s eyes. 
The beauty, exaltedness and marvellousness of the idea of the story, good 
presentation and easy language—these are considered as its causes.’ 

KAd 2.364-366: 

tad bhdvikam itiprdhuh prabandha-visayam gunam / 
bhdvah kaver abhiprdyah kdvyesv dsiddhi samsthitah //364// 
parasparopakdritvam sarvesdm vastu-parvandm / 
visesandndm vyarthdndm akriyd sthdna-varnand //365// 
vyaktir ukti-krama-baldd gambhirasydpi vastunah / 
bhdvdyattam idam sarvam iti tad bhdvikam viduh //366// 

‘364. Das Vortreffliche, das in den literarischen Erzeugnissen zu Tag 
tritt, nennt man Bhavika (7) d.i. die gute Absicht. Bhava (wovon Bhavika 
abgeleitet ist) ist des Dichters Absicht, die in Kunstgedichten von Anfang 
bis zu Ende besteht. 

365 fg. Dass alle Glieder des behandelten Gegenstandes einander 
unterstiitzen, das Vermeiden unniitzer Beiworter, Beschreibung eines 
Ortes, das Klarwerden auch eines dunklen Gegenstandes dadurch, dass in 
der Rede eine richtige Folge beobachtet wird, alles dieses beruht auf der 
Absicht. Daher nennt man dieses Bhavika.’ (Bohtlingk (1890: 84, 85)). 
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education of the speaker, clearly visible. A good speaker has to remember about 
such things as those contained in the term bhavikatva. 

The last chapter of the Prasanna-kanda is based on the bhdsd-slesa or bhdsd- 
sama. According to G. Leonardi; ‘This sarga is in any case not conspicuous for the 
excellency of its artistic achievement; on the contrary, it is twisted and tautological. 

Bhamaha and Dandin do not name the bhdsd-slesa as a poetic figure. It is Rudrata 
(9“' century C.E.) who for the first time describes such a figure. It seems that neither 
does BhaUi treat the bhdsd-slesa as a figure, because it is not enumerated among 
other figures of speech in the tenth chapter of his work. Why does Bhatti choose 
such a peculiar stylistic device? It was never very much in fashion among poets. If 
we think about Bhatti as the orator, the question still remains difficult to solve. Does 
it mean that the speaker should consider the word as a carrier of numerous meanings 
and make use of this feature? Or is it just the curiosity of Bhatti, the grammarian, 
which leads him to experiment with the language? There was no place for this ‘play 
on words’ in the section on grammar, so it is added to the Prasanna-kdnda. 

Strangely enough the sloka 32 belonging to the Kdvya-prasasti, in which Bhatti 
assures us that his poem aims at those people who want to practice the art of 
discussion, is also based on paronomasia, viz. the figure called slesa is present here. 

To sum up; No one can doubt that the arrangement of Bhatti’s work was carefully 
planned and words were carefully chosen. It seems to me also that nothing can be 
found to prevent us from trusting Bhatti’s words and treating his work as a manual 
for speakers. Perhaps Bhatti was a grammarian, for he emphasised the importance of 
grammar. The middle part of his work is constituted by the Prasanna-kdnda, the 
section on stylistic devices, which is surrounded by grammar sections. As far as this 
section IS concerned, it must be pointed out that he lived in the epoch of the 
development of the Alamkara school and, in agreement with the interests of his 
contemporaries, he discussed the adornments of speech. However, his choice was 
made to achieve a certain purpose; prepare an orator. He illustrated the figures of 
speech, and what he selected from the gunas was'the prasdda (perspicuity) and 
madhurya, which was mainly understood as the absence of long compounds. He 
paid attention to such stylistic.device as the bhdvikatva, i.e. the quality which causes 
that the past or future objects are seen as if present before one’s eyes. He also 
highlighted the power of word to carry more than one meaning. One has to admit 
that these points are of great importance for the speaker. Had he intended to give 
advice to writers, he would definitely have selected those problems that seem more 
vital for the writer s creativity ijidvya-kriydi), or the theory of literature in general. 


^’RV-Bh(5), p. 130. 
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He did not concentrate on the structure of debate based on logic but he explored 
the sphere which in Europe was called by the ancients elocutio in Latin, or in 
Greek, and was one of the five domains of rhetoric. It was to become the main field 
of research and interest for theoreticians of literature as well as for poets and writers 
themselves. No one denies that the connections between rhetoric, on the one hand, 
and literature and poetics, on the other, existed in Europe. Perhaps such ‘natural’ 
links were present also in India, and Bhatti’s Kavya-prasasti proves the fact. As 
Bhalti’s work was written in the form of an epic poem (mahd-kdvya), it was the 
subject of analysis for literary critics and accordingly exercised its influence on the 
development of poetics and on other authors’ writings. 
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The Structure and Function 
of the First Sarga of Magha’s Sisupdla-vadha 

ANNA TRYNKOWSKA 


How does the sarga-bandha begin? Or rather, passing over the issue of homage-, 
benediction- and other introductory stanzas, in what way does the story of the 
Sanskrit mahd-kdvya start? Is the author of a Sanskrit court epic poem free to 
compose the beginning of its story as he chooses, or are there any pertinent rules 
which he is supposed to follow? 

An examination of all the extant early sarga-bandhas' leads to the conclusion that 
there exists a traditional model of starting the story of a Sanskrit court epic poem, 
which was created by generations of authors of literary compositions belonging to the 
above-mentioned genre, and which was evidently deeply rooted in the minds of mahd- 
kavis and hearers or readers of their works as early as in the times of Asvaghosa. 

The first stanza of the story of a sarga-bandha composed in accordance with that 
model begins with asti (‘there is’) or dsU / babhuva / abhut (‘there was’), which is 
followed by a description of a flourishing city and praise of its king: the future 
father of the hero or the hero himself^ 

Later the above-mentioned model of starting the story of a Sanskrit mahd-kdvya is 
partly included in the descriptive-normative definition (laksana) of the Sanskrit 
court epic poem advanced by Rudrata in his treatise on literary theory Kdvydlahkdra 
(the third quarter of the ninth century C.E.^): 


' I.c. all the extant Sanskrit mahd-kdvyas earlier than or contemporary with Magha’s 
Sisupdla-vadha (the third quarter of the seventh century C.E.—according to WARDER 
(1983: 133)), viz. BC (l.l-8ab as restored by E.H. Johnston; see also Hahn (1975: 77- 
84)) and S (the first half of the first century C.E.—according to Warder (1990a: 144)), 
RV-K and KS (the second and the third quarter of the fifth century C.E.—according to 
Warder (1990b: 123)), KA-Bh (the second quarter of the sixth century C.E.— 
according to WARDER (1990b: 199)), RV-Bh (the second and the third quarter of the 
seventh centuiy C.E.—according to Warder (1983: 118)), and JH (the second half of 
the seventh century C.E.—according to Warder (1983: 254)). 

^ Cf HUECKSTEDT (1985: 23-32, esp. 25-27). 

^ According to Gerow (1977: 239). 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 283-291. 
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... purvatit san-nagan-varmnam maha-kavye / 
kurvlta tad-anu tasydm ndyaka-vamsa-prasamsdm ca II 
tatra tri-varga-saktam samiddha-sakti-trayaih ca sarva-gunam / 
rakta-saniasta-prakrtim vijigisum ndyakam nyasyet II 
vidhivat paripalayatah sakalam rdjyath ca rdja-vrttam ca / 
tasya ... H* 


\.. in the ... maha-kdvya [the author] should first place a description of 
a beautiful city and after that a passage praising the dynasty [ruling] over 
it, to which the hero belongs. Next, he should present the hero, who is 
intent on [pursuit of] the three aims of human life, possessed of all the 
three royal powers^ possessed of all virtues, loved by all the subjects 
and desirous of victories, and the whole kingdom of the hero, who rules 
over it in sccordsnce with the Isw, snd his roysl occupcitior^s . * 


What IS the artistic function of beginning the story of the .sarga-bandha in the 
above-mentioned way? The initial asti / dslt / babhuva / abhiit, being typical of 
Sanskrit narratives, signals that a story starts.*^ Next, the hearer or reader is shown 
t e setting for the first phase of the action of the poem, as well as the ideals of its 
wor ; a perfect monarch, with whom the person of the villain is going to contrast 
sha^ly, and a perfect state, to which the villain's deeds are going to pose a threat. 

mltel? ''' "! n' '>>' Scneralising from the selected empirical 

The bel’in'!!”' f ! “ S^skrit nwhS-kan-a. 

rnTdifted^he T ! r‘ be omitted or 

or in aZr WaranWn’ and Kalidasa's «ng/nt- 

resZtln of h r ^‘“'y - E H. Johnston's 

replaced with a^L ''"™Sh05a's Buddha-carlla\ a city may be 

P i" Asvaghosa's Wnrnnnnrfn'S or a mountain 

'KA,R 16.7-9, p. 168. 

utsdha-sakti. For a prabhdva-sakti) and 

quoted from Sanskrit litomt ^ ''^'tions of those terms and examples of their use 
SKon SV2 26 p 3T '9-24). See also SV 2.26, p. 37 and 

^ Cf Hueckstedt (1985: 24-25). 

^ S 1.1, p. 1. 

*RV-K 1.1 l,p. 4. 

’BC(2),p. 1. 

“’S 1.5-17, pp. 1-3. 
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range (as in Kalidasa’s Kumara-sambhava"), a king with a hermit (as in 
Asvaghosa’s Saiindarananda'~), the hero with the villain (as in Mentha’s 
Hayagriva-vadlia'^). Two especially witty modifications can be seen in the above- 
mentioned part of the Kumara-sambhavo and in Bharavi’s Kiratdrjuniva'‘*. Kalidasa 
starts his poem with a description of the Himalayas: the mountainous setting for the 
first phase of the action, as well as the king of all mountains and the future father of 
the heroine. At the beginning of the Kirdtarjiimya a perfect monarch ruling over the 
kingdom of the heroes, the Pandavas, is praised. However, that passage does not 
eulogise the eldest of the five brothers, Yudhisthira; it praises Suyodhana, the eldest 
of their enemies, the Kauravas, who have won the realm in a dice game.'^ 

This paper deals with a case where all the above-mentioned traditional rules for 
starting the stories of sarga-bandhas are broken, i.e. with the first canto (sarga) of 
Magha’s Sisupdla-vadlia (The Slaying of Sisupala’), one of the best and most famous 
Sanskrit inalid-ldivyas, based on the episode of the Mahd-bhdrata^^ in which Kfsna 
kills wicked Sisupala, King of the Cedis, during Vudhisthira’s rdja-suya sacrifice. 
The first stanza of that poem: 

sriyah patih srimati sasitum jagaj jagan-nivdso vasudeva-sadmani / 
vasan dadarsdvatarantam ambarad dhiranya-garbhdnga-bhuvani 

munim harih I I ’’ 

‘Hari, the husband of Sri, the abode of the world, dwelling in the 
fortunate house of Vasudeva in order to control the world, saw the 
sage bom of Brahma’s body descending from the sky.’ 

begins with the auspicious word sriyah (the genitive singular of the noun ir/)'® and 
does not contain any of the above-mentioned fomis of the verbs '^as and VZj/jw. The 


" KS 1.1-17, pp. 1-7. 

'^S 1.1-^, p. 1. 

The first quarter of the fifth century C.E.—according to Warder (1990b: 93). 
That sarga-bandha has been lost. However, its first stanza is preserved, quoted, among 
others, by Bhoja in his SP 11 (p. 472). Mentha starts it with ctsid daityo Itayagrivah 
(There was a doitya [named] Hayagriva’), which is followed by praise of the demon. 
'"KA-Bh 1.7-22, pp. 5-11. 

'^Cf. Smith (1985: 30). 

MBh 2.30^2, pp. 154-209. 

'’SV 1.1, p. 2. 

In imitation of KA-Bh 1.1 (p. 2). The first stanza of the Hayagriva-vadha ends 
with sriyah (the nominative plural of sri )—sec SP 9, p. 472. 
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place of the initial phase of the action of Magha’s sarga-bandha, the house of 
Vasudeva, though pointed out here, is not described; the avatdra of the god Visnu 
dwelling there, though introduced as the hero, is not properly eulogised. The stanza 
immediately tells the hearer or reader of an incident in Kfsna’s life and thus, without 
any preliminary description and/or eulogy, the action of the Sisupdla-vadha starts. 
One more person, the sage Narada, is introduced here as a participant in its first event. 

The following nine stanzas (2-10) contain a more and more detailed description of 
Narada descending from the sky, being observed by people and Kfsna. With the 
eleventh stanza, where the sage arrives at the hero’s house, a narrative-descriptive part 


begins. Its remaining thirteen stanzas (12-24) speak about the welcome which the 
guest is given by his host, reveal the feelings of Krsna, who is full of joy because of 
Narada’s visit, as well as portray the contrasting appearance of the two characters. The 
twenty-fifth stanza announces Kfsna’s address to Narada, which comprises the 
following five stanzas (26-30): in the first four the hero praises the sage; in the fiftli 
one the host enquires of the guest the purpose of his visit. The first quarter (pdda) of 
the thirty-first stanza announces Narada’s address to Kfsna; in the remaining three 
pddas the speech begins: the sage denies that his arrival has any purpose other than 
seeing the hero. The guest thus introduces., the next nine stanzas (32-40), where he 
praises his host, mostly as the god who descends from heaven to earth in order to kill 
wicked human kings such as Kamsa and asuras such as Hiranyaksa However, in the 
forty-first stanza Narada reveals that he has brought a message from Indra and 
announces that he is going to convey it to Kfsna. The first six stanzas of the message 
(42-47) remind the hero of the fate of Hiranyakasipu, the wicked daitya, more 
powerful than Indra and other gods, who was killed by Visnu’s Nfsimha avatara. 
Significantly, Magha starts that story with abhut'\ followed by praise of the demon’s 
might. By thus reminding the hearer or reader of the traditional rules which govern the 
beginning of the stoiy of the Sanskrit maha-kavya, he makes it clear that the breach of 
the rec^ u ^ j^^P^^^^-vadha has not been caused by his unforgivable ignorance but is 

KrsnTtf M ' forty-eighth stanza Indra reminds 

spa that later Hiranyakasipu was reborn as the terrifying raksas Ravana. The story 

oMhat demon s war with the gods for the mastery over the'three worlds and his 
Slaying by Visnu’s Rama avatara comprises the next twenty stanzas (49-68). The 
sixty-ninth stanza calls the hero’s attention to the fact that Ravana has at present been 
reborn as Sisupala. The following three stanzas (70-72) praise the power of the king of 
the Cedis, which surpasses the might of other human rulers, gods and demons, as well 
as lament over the sufferings of the world caused by that villain. In the seventy-third 
stanza the king of gods asks Kfsna to kill Sisupala and thus ends his message. There 


'^SV 1.42, p. 17. 
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follows the last stanza of Narada’s speech (74), where he appeals to the hero to fulfil 
Indra’s request. The canto ends with the seventy-fifth stanza, in which the sage leaves 
and Kjsna, angry with the king of the Cedis, agrees to slay him, while a frown on the 
hero’s face, like a comet in the sky, portends the villain’s death. It should be added 
that the event which the canto narrates is not present in the thirteen adhyayas of the 
Malid-bhdrato which form the basis of Magha’s poem. 

What artistic aims does the author of the Sisupdla-vadha seek to achieve by 
starting his sarga-handha in that way? 

The answer to this question has to be looked for in the text of Magha’s mahd- 
kdvyci}^ In my opinion, the key to the understanding of the structure and function of 
the first sarga of the Sisupdla-vadha is found, perhaps not by pure chance, at its 
very beginning, i.e. in the second and third stanzas: 

galaih tirascinaui anuni-sdrdtheh prasiddham iirdhva-jvalanath havir-hhujah / 
palaty adho dhama visari sarvalah kim etad ity dkulam iksitamjanaih // 
cayas tvisdm ity avadhdritarh piird tatah saririti vibhavitdkrtim / 
vibhur vibhaktdvayavam punidn iti kramdd anuuh ndrada ity abodhi sab H ‘ 
‘“It is well known that the sun moves horizontally [and] fire bums 
upwards. [Then] what is this light, [which] is moving downwards, 
spreading in all directions?” So thinking people looked [at him] with 
confusion. At first he was considered to be a mass of light; afterwards, 
when his form could be seen, he was ascertained to be a living 
creature, [and] when his limbs could be distinguished, a man; the Lord 
gradually recognised him as Narada.’ 

When a mass of light first appears in the sky, the people who notice that 
phenomenon are unable to identify it. They begin to conjecture but, while the light 
remains distant, it is impossible for them to ascertain the truth. Their confusion is 
increased by the fact that what they look at does not seem to be anything they have 
seen before. Curiosity makes them continue the observation. As the mysterious 
object approaches, the observers can see it more and more distinctly. That gradually 


Despite the well-known fact that Magha has based the general structure and a 
considerable number of individual stanzas of his poem on KA-Bh (see Jacobi (1889)) 
SV is, I think, a sarga-bandha of great originality, differing from its mode! in many 
respects; cf Smith (1985: 7-13) on Ratnakara’s Hara-vijaya and SV. Although I am 
aware of the similarities between the first canto of Magha’s mahd-kdvya and KA-Bh 
2.54-59, 3.1-29, it seems to me that the detailed structures and artistic purposes of those 
two passages are widely different. However, a comparative study of their texts is beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

SV 1.2-3, pp. 2-3. 
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enables them to determine the category and subcategory to which it belongs. At last 
the identity of the man descending from the sky is established and the initial 
uncertainty of the people resolved. 

In my opinion, the whole of the first canto of Magha’s poem is structured by the 
author with a view to initiating and sustaining a similar process in the hearer’s or 
reader’s mind. A person who hears or reads the first stanza of the Sisupala-vadha 
learns that the author has chosen an episode from the life of Kfsna as the theme for his 
sarga-bandha. However, the hearer or reader is unable to identify the episode, which 
reduces him to conjectures. Moreover, since the original episode of the slaying of 
Sisupala, as narrated in the Maha-bharata, does not include the incident mentioned in 
the first stanza of Magha’s maha-kdvya, all the hearer’s or reader’s surmises must be 
wrong. Unless he hears or reads more, it is not possible for him to establish the truth. 
Curiosity adds to his willingness to continue the listening or reading. As tlie hearer or 
reader becomes acquainted with the text of the sarga, he comes across hints dropped 
by the author. In the ten stanzas describing the sage Narada descending from the sky 
and his arrival at Kfsna’s house (2-11), the word indra occurs as many as five times: 
the clouds^above Narada’s head resemble the skin of ‘an excellent elephant’ 
(gajendra) ; the sage looks like ‘the king of mountains’ {dhara-dharendra)-^ and ‘the 
excellent elephant' (nagmdm) which is ‘India's mount' (imlm-vShanaf^ the house 
IikW T 7 - T *’)' Narada—appeals as beautiful as ‘the abode of great 

wUh the",m '^'"8 of 8“* hos something to do 

reads the =? ° ^ poem, perhaps with the sage himself A person who hears or 

pr«Le the r,’ "‘’'Oifo"”"' ‘"o “bove-mentioned description of Narada and 
deeds of Krsna" T repeatedly reminded of previous heroic 

called ‘the dStrot “f himself; Hrst the hero is 

defeated Ktmtt” (T ' 800<l ^"“"6 oft/mfyas' {sddila-dail),a-sa,hpadf\ 'he who 

■he sS next, 

such as Kamsa anH H whose avataras slay villainous human monarchs 

the fate of two incamTr Hiranyaksa (36-40); lastly India draws attention to 

ions o a mighty wicked demon: Hiranyakasipu and Ravana, 


SV 1.4, p. 3. 
“SV 1.5, p. 4. 
SV 1.8, p.5. 
SV I.ll,p. 6. 
^"SV l.ll,p. 6. 
^'SV 1.16, p. 8. 
-*SV 1.23, p. 10. 
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who were killed by two avatdras of Visnu: Nfsimha and Rama respectively (42-68). It 
may mean that what the author has chosen to retell in his sarga-bandha is a heroic 
story where slays a powerful villain, possibly a human ruler or a demon. This 

supposition is supported by the fact that, in the same part of the canto, one of Visnu’s 
weapons, his discus, is mentioned no less than three times: first the hero is called ‘the 
owner of a discus' (cakfin)^^ and ‘having a discus in his hand' {rathdhga-pdpi)^^\ later 
the hearer or reader is reminded that Visnu used tlie discus {cakrdf^ in the war of the 
gods against Ravana. As no other weapon of Visnu is mentioned in any of those fifty- 
eight stanzas, the above fact may also suggest that in the story retold by Magha in his 
mahd-kdvya Visnu’s discus plays a role; perhaps it is the weapon with which the hero 
kills his opponent. While hearing or reading the sarga^ one is also given pieces of 
infomiation, which confirm some of his conjectures and ser\'e as the basis for further 
surmises: the eleventh stanza divulges that Narada descends from the sky to visit 
Krsna; the forty-first stanza reveals that the sage has brought the hero a message from 
Indra. Each of those clues slightly relieves the tension produced by the initial 
uncertainty of the hearer or reader about the story selected by the author for his poem, 
which, if unduly prolonged, might eventually become unbearable. However, before the 
sixty-ninth stanza the tension never diminishes considerably, because its occasional 
easing is balanced with sustaining: each of the useful pieces of infonnation is withheld 
for a long time (Narada’s destination and the purpose of his descent from the sky, 
which one starts to speculate about immediately after hearing or reading the first 
stanza of the canto, are not disclosed until after nine more stanzas and thirty-nine more 
stanzas respectively); moreover, they do not suffice. To determine which episode from 
the life of Ki'sna Magha has chosen as the theme for his mahd-kdvya, one has to hear 
or read the last seven stanzas of the saiga (69-75), where the introduction of the heio s 
contemporary, Sisupala, another incarnation of the demon who previously lived as 
Hiranyakasipu and Ravana (69), Indra’s appeal to Krsna for slaying the villain (73) 
and the hero’s promise to fulfil that request (75) leave no doubt as to the answer to this 
question and the tension created by the initial uncertainty of the hearer or reader is 
finally completely relieved. 

By then the author of the Sisupdla-vadha has demonstrated his narrative skill as well 
as a great talent for composing descriptions and speeches. The first canto of Magha s 
sarga-bandlia thus gives its hearer or reader an appetite for the rest of the poem. 


SV 1.1 l,p. 6. 
SV 1.21, p. 9. 
SV 1.54, p. 21 
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Some Remarks on the 135^^ Adhikarana of the 
'Kautillya’ Anha-sdstm entitled Tolicy towards samghas^ 

ALBRECHTWEZLER 

- 1 - 


Two years ago I was asked by my students to read with them part of the 
'KautilTya’ Artha-sastra. 1 readily agreed, but wanted to select a part which would 
meet two conditions, viz. be not yet known to myself and of such a size that we 
would be able to cope with it in its entirety, even when scrutinising each and every 
word of it. The part finally chosen was Adhikarana 135 (= AS 11.1) named 
Samgha~vrttam} This choice was mainly determined by my personal interest in tlie 
problem of the so-called ‘republics’ in ancient India. Accordingly, apart from 
introducing the students to the AS as such, I drew their attention first ot all to J.P. 
Sharma’s well-known book of 1968 (Sharma (1968)), which bears this very title, 
viz. ‘Republics in Ancient India’. 

Now, this book is a highly impressive and indeed thorough attempt to get even 
with the earlier Indian nationalistic historians who, significantly enough, claimed to 
have discovered that democracy is not an achievement ot the British culture, but in 
fact existed already in early times in India—so that India after independence can 
pride herself on being not only the largest, but also the oldest democracy of the 
world.^ Sharma most plausibly, though always in a fair manner, unmasks his 
predecessors, and exposes their heavy biases, and the ideological determination of 
their work. 

Yet I find this critical part of his exposition much more convincing than his own 
attempt to draw a new, and truer picture of the historical situation at the time of the 
Buddha, it’s later development, and the Vedic period. He does not, unfortunately, 
define the conceptual categories he uses, and his manner of dealing with the textual 
sources is not at all reliable, in any case not acceptable, and this to such an extent 
that I have come to the conclusion that all of his sources have to be carefully re- 


‘ Cf Scharfe (1968: 47) (= 1993: 40 f) on the names of the Adhikaranas . 
^ Cf. also Basham’s ‘Foreword’ in Sharma (1968). 


Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature^, pp. 295-309. 
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examined. Another fundamental shortcoming of Shar.M.x’s work is that German 
studies on Vedic society, first of all the fundamental work of R.mj (1957), have not 
been taken into account, and it is hardly a consolation to note that this is a weakness 
which Sharma shares with most of his Indian colleagues, also younger ones — who 
quite often give descriptions of Indian society in middle-Vcdic or later-Vedic times, 
not to mention the Samhitii period, which can only be styled as bizarre. 

I am afraid that somebody will have to sit down to do all the work of examining 
and historically interpreting the relevant source material again, and that this person 
will then have to come to terms not only with more recent secondary literature on 
the topic, but also with the new source material primarily made available by 
archaeology over the last 30 years, that concerning coins above all. ^ 

I need hardly state explicitly that this is not what 1 have set as my task for today. 
All I am in fact able to present here are some remarks or suggestions or proposals 
for solutions of problems posed by just one out of the many textual sources, viz. AS 
11.1,“ and even with regard to it I shall have to focus on a selection of problems, 
because 1 am still chewing on some of them, and time and space arc limited. 


- 2 . 1 - 


Already the very first paragraph (i.e. AS 11.1.1) confronts us with a problem. For 
It reads samgha-labho dcinda-miirci-labhanam uttamah, and this is translated by 
Kangle (1963: 526): ‘[t]he gam of an oligarchy is best among gains of an army and 
an ally,’ to which he adds, m a footnote, the remark: 'the use of the comparative 
would have been better. Having a samgha under you and loyal to you is preferable 
to having an army of one’s own or an ally.’ One is tempted to react by saying: 

Perhaps it would have been better to have taken the wording of this sentence more 
seriously,’ although Kangle admittedly translates the genitive plural as a genitivus 
partitivus-, this function of the genitive is indeed common with superlatives.' And 
the compounds danda-ldbha or mitra-ldbha are not attested anywhere in the AS.’ It 
IS hence more likely that danda-mitra-ldbhdndm represents a three-membered 


^E.g. K.M. Shrimali(1983). 

“ The edition used is Kangle(1960). 

^Cf Speijer (1886: 86, § 116). 

^ Cf VON Hinuber (1968: 231, § 224). 

The name of the corresponding book’ of the Panca-tantra is Miira - prdpti . 
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dviuulva compound, and the posterior member is an abbreviation* of samgha-ldbha. 
A correct translation of this paragraph, i.e. one that removes all grammatical and 
logical unevenness, is therefore; ‘The best among the [three factors of power, viz.] 
[one’s own] army, an ally / allies and the gaining [of a samghd], is the gaining of a 
scuhgha.' 

This is, of course, a statement made from the point of view of a vijiglsu, a 
monarch who wants to extend the territory ruled by him and thus to be victorious, 
albeit not necessarily by waging war, as is shown particularly clearly by this 
Acihikarami of the AS. That this is indeed the viewpoint and, grammatically 
speaking, that the vijigisu is the subject of most of the finite verbs in this 
Adhikarana is confirmed—if confirmation is at all necessary in view of the wider 
context of this ‘book’’—'%y paragraphs 54 and 55 where, however, the expression 
eka-rdja is used, and quite clearly in order to bring into proper relief the essential 
difference between the ‘single king’, i.e. a single monarch who has sovereign power 
over a .territory whatever its size, and the ‘leaders’, or ‘headmen’, (niiikhyd) of a 
saihglia who in one way or another share such power with others. 

Ganapati SasTRI, in his Srlmida commentary, voices the opinion that members 
of a saihgha referred to here are those who live either within the vijigisu s own 
territory or in a neighbouring country {vijigisu-bhumau tad-antara-bhuniau vd 
vdstavydndm ...); but I believe that the explanations of the Naya-candrikd are as 
in fact quite often—to be preferred, provided some emendations*^ are made and the 
text 


*Cf. Gonda(1968). 

^Adhikarana 1 deals with the ‘Six Measures of Foreign ?o\\cy'isadgunyam), no. 8 
is entitled ‘Concerning the Topic of Calamities’ (yyasanddhikdrikatn), no. 9 is devoted 
to ‘The Activity of the King about to March’ {abhiydsyat-karma) and no. 10 bears the 
title ‘Concerning War’ (sdiiigramikani). Adhikarana 12, on the other hand, is named 
‘Concerning the Weaker King’ (d-baliyasam). Particularly close are the relations 
between Adhikaranas 11 and 12. 

Cf. e.g. the names of Adhikaranas 9 and 10. 

“ Already Ganapati Sastri (1924/25) knew and used this commentary (cf. Naya- 
candrikd, Upodghdta of the editor, Udayavira Sastrin, p. 2) in addition to the Malayalam 
commentary. In fact his own Srlmula can be regarded as a tool for deciphering, 
emending and interpreting the Naya-candrikd. 

The emendations of the editor given in footnotes are in most cases convincing; but 
it is often possible to go beyond his reconstruction and to propose many more 
conjectures or corrections. 
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sdmddin saiigrdma-parydya-danddntdn uklvd (viz. in preceding 
chapters'^) ye bhwny-diumtatyenu svci-bhiinidv eva apy ekciikasah 
ksiidrd-varttdh (recte: kstidrd vdrttd-) sutrupajlvinci- (rcctc; 
sastrupajlvinah) kscitriyddhidm sanghi-bhdvdikabaldh sanghdh 
sanghdtena niyam ajayydii, ... 


correctly understood is to mean that ‘the samghas reside in the neighbourhood of 
the territory [of the vijigl.su] on their own territory (evu) ...'. 


As for the source of their extraordinary military strength, and hence their, clear 
superiority over other factors of power, the second paragraph of AS I 1.1 provides 
the necessary information; saiitghd hi samhatatvdd''' adhr.sydh pare.sdni —dov 
samghas are unassailable'^ by enemies because they are closely and firmly knit 
together.’ I do not know whether saiiHlmn implicitly, i.e. by way of association 
refers to a concrete object serving as a model, like, e.g. a chariot'(ra//ja); but it is in 
any case, dear, and nicely explained by Madhava Yajvan, the author of the Naya- 
candrikd, that the type of sahighdta referred to here is entirely different from, and 
much superior to, an alliance voluntarily formed by kings each ruling his own 
territory, who on the basis of a mutual treaty live in peace with each other, that is, 
which seiwes a particular common purpose; the samghdta of the 
severaT^' ^ ^ samavdya, ‘an inseparable union’ between 

on and reside in one and the same 

l economical vocation. This is one of the reasons for 

■ endering samgha rather by ‘confederacy’ than ‘republic’, etc. 


introduced and SeHr AS 11^7° 56^ which are 

9.6.20 ff;cf. also 11.1 3 2.10.47-56, and are dealt with again at 9.5.9 ff. and 

however 'cleX'refSV^ constituted text by Kangle. The Naya-candrikd, 

reading should be preferred ^ saihhatatvdt, and I think its 

Adhikarana for^‘^gdning'^a ‘he means recommended in this 

risky, to put it mildly. ^ ^ military actions against samghas are too 

ev6kiam{c7^1AT9?i7itf^^^ i^"’^^^"‘y^-P'dvdnam evditat. tac ca prdg 

dhiDalin^m rdiddm 'ti ^vdtantryena eka-dedi-° (recte: aueka-deM-} 

ipalmam rajnam mi hah pamdi-krta-samdhindm eka-kdrya-karana-nlpah (recte: 

nipam a v eat Ptiia. apt tv ekasniinn eva desa-° (recte: dese) vdrttddi-Jivindm 
ekesam ksudranam ekarthatayd samavdya-rupam. ato 'tyantam bhimam ity alam / . 
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The expression vdrttdJijivin in the Naya-cancirikd stands for vdrttd-sastropajlvin, 
and thus is nothing but a repetition of the predicate used in AS 11.1.3 with reference 
to the subject kdiDiboja-surdstra-ksatriya-srenyddayo, the interpretation of which is 
controversial.'’ The exact meaning of this predicate {vdrtld-sastrdpajivinah) is, to 
all appearances, another of the problems'^ the AS almost continuously confronts its 
readers with; this is true also of the expression rdja-sabddpajivin, i.e. the predicate 
of the next paragraph. Kangle (1963: 327) renders it by ‘make use of the title of 
king,’ and explains, in a footnote, ‘that this simply means that the chiefs who 
formed the ruling council of the sathgha styled themselves "'rdjan This is a tact 
confirmed by the Jdtakas as also by the Lalita-vistara (1: p. 21),'^ as is also noted 
by Sharma (1968: 58.98 ff., and 100 n. 6). Yet, more has to be said about the 
expression rdja-sabddpajivin. The prior member is not a dvandva^ as it is in the case 
of the compound jdti-mdtrdpajivin used by Haradatta in commenting on GautDhS 
3.2 (=20)1.’" The posterior member also has to be taken seriously in terms of 
semantics. The groups of people mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph are 
hence characterised as ‘earning their living by the word (i.e. title) “king That is to 
say, the author or redactor of the AS’' recognises that the tribes in question, i.e. their 
‘headmen’ do not do any work other, for their subsistence, than that of a king, i.e. 


’’See c.g. Kangle (1963: 526 fn. 4), but see also the explanation in the Naya- 
candrikd: kdmboja-surdstrayoh ksatriydh srenibhutdh (‘having become a bond / 
federation’) ekdikacarino atiksudrdh kysi-sdstrd-^ (recte: kysi-sastrdjdibhir jivanti / ddi- 
sabddd varndntariyd (‘members of other vanjas') api grdhydh /. 

‘“As is well-known, vdrtld is defined in AS 1.4.1 to comprise ‘agriculture, cattle¬ 
rearing and trade’ {krsi-pdsu-pdlye vanijyd ca vdrltd); nevertheless the author of the 
Naya-candrikd thinks of kysi only (cf. n. 12). And what exactly is meant by the 
characterisation of a person as ‘earning his living by (a) weapon(s)’? Bravados like the 
likpia (on whom cf. Scharfe (1968: 251 ff., 265-273) = (1993: 215 ff., 230-236)), or 
mercenaries or just soldiers/ warriors? 

’’ The passage could, however, also be taken to mean that all the members of the 
samgha want to become a rdjan and compete with each other in this regard. If this 
interpretation is correct, the passage could only be classed as a late reflection of the 
original situation, the distortion of a—once different—information. 

Rdjdatrdbhisikto, najdti-mdtrdpajlvi / (tain hatavdn rdja-ghdtakah /)... 

” Cf my forthcoming paper ‘On the Problem of the Authorship and Structure of the 
“Kautiliya” Arthasdstra '. 
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(most probably) ruling over the community, administering the law and perhaps also 
levying taxes in recompensation for the protection of their subjects, etc., but at the 
same time he denies them the rank of a real king; They use the title ‘king’, are 
addressed as ‘kings’, but they are no real kings, and this, of course, means that they 
cannot be compared to the vijigisu, the eka-rdja as regards the latter’s religious'* 
and ‘constitutional’ rank, his position in society, his power, etc. According to the 
author, the title rdjan is misused in the case of the ‘headmen’ of the samghas, but 
this is clearly said from a standpoint which derives its conception of a ‘king’ 
exclusively from the single absolute ruler, i.e. that type of ruler who forms both the 
object and the audience of the ‘Kautillya’ AS. As the Larger Petersburg Dictionary 
(PW) shows, the word eka-rdja is attested since the RV, but it need hardly be 
stressed that its meaning, or rather that which it refers to, considerably changed in 
the course of the centuries in accordance with the tremendous jocial and political 
development of Northern India. The essential step in the semantic development of 
the word eka-rdja must have taken place—and this is something we already know 
from other sources—prior to Katyayana, the author of the Vdrttika on the 
Astddhydyi, for varttika 1 on Pan 4.1.168^^—discussed also by Sharma (1968)— 
quite clearly testifies to the existence of an opposition between an eka-rdja-mQmher 
oi the second order and the samghas. 

The grammatical interpretation of the prior member of the compound rdja- 

^ nientioned just now is confirmed by the secondary noun rdja-sabdin 

in b 11.1.20: rdja-sabdibhir avaruddham avaksiptam vd kulvam abhijdtam 

Ihou'kT^r^r ‘he (i.e. the vijigisu who wants “to gain a samglia") 

families wh "rdja-putra" to a nobly bom member of the [ruling] 

of his Drivii° in prison?) or has been discarded (or: divested 

tha^ coums 'his particular context, all 

man not the to those responsible for the predicament of the young 

man, not the manner of their earning their living. 


persons ‘who^^Xte^r the tide''‘^kin^‘^ r'"-' Naya-candrikd the 

‘having no retinue’! ^ ^ ^>'(‘ja-sabda-matra-dharino) are said to be 

^omgha-pratisldhtrlam^^ -^^7' eka-rdjdt 

read ksatriydd eka-rdjdt (“aft^Se n ^ 7^"' 7 4.1.168,] it should be 

single monarch”) [the affix In is addeiT^ ^ 

of] a samgha ’ ” added], m order to prevent that it is added to [the name 
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-2.3- 


The passage quoted just now (AS 11.1.20) forms part of the main body of this 
Adhikarana which, in accordance with the introductory portion, deals with various 
means, tricks and crimes of secret agents, all of which aim at what nowadays would 
be called the ‘destabilisation’ of a samgha and finally, with the ‘gaining’ of it. That 
is to say, it does not offer anything essentially new, but is rather an application of 
central elements of the ‘foreign policyrecommended by the AS, although it, too, 
deserves the full attention of all those interested in the history, and antiquity, of 
human meanness, political unscrupulousness and readiness to mercilessly take 
advantage not only of the weakness, but also of the moral strength of other human 
beings for one’s own benefit and success. It is, of course, possible to keep one s 
distance from the text, to refrain from jumping to premature conclusions and feeling 
moral indignation, and to study without passion, e.g. the—in fact remarkable 
knowledge of human psychology,^^ and this is, in my view, a particularly 
significant, albeit so far sadly neglected aspect of the AS’s ‘secret service , the basis 
itself and the heart (if this is the right word) of it, and it is in this regard that the AS 
almost reads like a textbook of the fundamental principles of this type of-^ 
obviously—perennial governmental activity. It is rather cold comfort that the author 
/ redactor of the Adhikarana almost at its very end, viz. immediately before the 
concluding verse,"* advises the samghas on their part to guard themselves similarly 
against these deceitful tricks of the single monarch (samghas copy evam eka-rajad 
etehhyo 'tisamdhdnebhyo rakseyuh, AS 11.1.55); for it cannot simply be assumed 
that this testifies to the author’s sense of fairness, love of justice, his impartiality 
or even secret sympathy for the samghas. At least the explanation given by the 
author of the Naya-candrikd: rdjhi samghdndm api vrttam Idghavenddirayati ... 
‘[the author] briefly states the policy [to be followed] by the samghas on their part 
with regard to the king (i.e. the single monarch),’ would not support such a view. It 


On which see, e.g. Ruben (1955). 

Cf. in this particular regard Meyer (1926: ‘Einleitung’, LIII). 

On the relation in which these verses stand, in general, to the (preceding) prose see 
SCHARFE 1968: 48-75 (= 1993: 42-66). 

The evam is left out in Kangle’s translation, in spite of the fact that it is also used 
in, e.g. 11.1.54. 

Kangle (1963: 532 n.) speaks of the ‘usual impartiality’ with which ‘the text 
offers advice to both sides’. One or two references, at least, would have been in order here. 
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is true this is nothing but the statement of a fact, but is the lack of any attempt to 
explain the motive of the AS’s ‘impartiality’ not amazing in itself? 


-2.4- 


The passage which I should like to discuss now equally forms part of the main 
body of 135th Adhikarana\ and in this case I believe Kangle is even farther off the 
mark. It reads as follows (11.1.28-29); samghanam vd vahana-hiranye kalike 
grhitvd samgha-mukhydya prakhydtam dravyam prayacchet II tad esdm ydcite 
'dattam amusmai mukhyaya' iti bruydt II. According to Kangle (1963: 529) this 
means: ‘Or, borrowing for temporary use vehicles or money from members of the 
oligarchy, he should give a well-known article to a chief of the oligarchy. When it is 
demanded back by them, he should say: “It has been given to such and such a chief!"’ 

The decisive expression of this paragraph, v\z. prakhyatam dravyam, has not been 
correetly understood by Kangle. The solution which I want to propose is based on 
the assumption—originally suggested by one of my students^’—that it refers to the 
rent and the interest to be paid for the vehicles and/or the loan by the eka-raja, as to 
be distinguished from statued labour. The word dravya does not really pose a 
problem, for the ‘material’ referred to here could well be a ‘material possession’, 
some ‘goods’ or even ‘money’ itself; or it is possible that the word is used in the 
sense of‘transaetion’, noted by Kangle himself (1963; Glossary 40) and that ‘the 
profit to be gained from a transaction’ is what is meant here. It is rather the attribute 
P^Myata which calls for a more circumstantial investigation. KANGLE himself 
(1963: 529 f.) refers to AS 9.6.31, a passage which is, however, also not entirely 
tree of problems: satru-prakhyatam vd panyam avijndtam vijigJsum gacchet 
rendered by l^NGLE (1963: 491): ‘[o]r an article, welUknown as belonging to the 
enemy,_should go unknown to the conqueror.’ In a footnote he says satru- 
prakhyatam panyam that It ‘is curious’ and that 'satrohprakhydtam would be better.’ 

He could have referred to at least one more oecurrence of the expression 
prakhyata viz. AS 5.2.49 (the other^« having been put by him into the critical 
apparatus) where the compound prakhydta-vyavahdra is met with used with 


Viz. Mrs. Monika Martin. 

'"Viz. 1.20.10; on which see Kangle (1960: 28 App.) and (1963; 56 and n.); the 
reading °-pratyakhyata-° is obviously due to a misunderstanding or mistake made by a 
copyist. 
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reference to ‘an agent appearing as a trader’ (vaidehakq-vyaiijana)^' and translated 
by Kangle (1963: 347) as ‘with well-known dealings.’ 

The word prakhyata is another^^ of those instances which show how important 
and fruitful it can be to compare the AS with other textual traditions, especially with 
Dhanna-sastra literature. By way of the Smaller Petersburg Dictionary 
(BoHTLINGK 1879-1886), as also of course the Sanskrit-Englisli Dictionary 
(Monier-Williams (1899)), we are led to verse 8.399 of the Manu-smrti: 

raj hah prakhyata-hhandani pratisiddhdni yani ca / 
tdni nirharato lobhdt sarva-hdram haren nrpah // , 

in which we are told that ‘the king should confiscate the whole property of [anyone] 
who through greed exports articles which are prakhyata by the king and / or those 
that are forbidden [by him]’. 

The second predicate of the relative clause (pratisiddhdni) is interpreted by the 
commentators (i.e. those who explain it at all, viz. Medhatithi, Govindaraja and 
Kulluka, except for Bharuci) as referring to a temporary export prohibition like e.g. 
of food grains during a famine. This explanation is not only plausible in itself, but 
also suggests that the articles which are prakhydta are also in some way or other of 
vital importance to the king, and also to the subjects, yet the export prohibition is in 
their case rather a principal one. Indeed Medhatithi says (JHA (1992; II 233.15 ff.)). 

rdjhah sambandhitayd prakhydtdni ydni bhdnddni rdjopayogitayd— 
yathd hastinah, kdsmiresu kuhkutnam, prdcyesu pattdi nddinj, 
pratlcyesv asvdh, ddksindtyesu mani-muktddini / yad yasya^ /ajho 
visaye sulabhani anyatra durlabham tatra tasya piakhydpanam 
bhavati / tena hi rdjdna itaretaraih samdadhate / 

—‘those commodities that have been “proelaimed to belong to the king s 
monopoly”, translates JHA (1992: 420), opting for too free a rendering of the 
expression ‘state of being useful to the king,’ and continues his tianslation. e.g. 
elephants in the eastern countries, saffron, silks and woolens in Kashmir,... , 
thereby clearly indicating that he thought that the text should be emended. And 
indeed the parallelism of loeatives denoting a region and nominatives of 
commodities typical of it, in the subsequent part of the ^or/ia-sentence, is such that 
one is tempted to supplement the name of a region at the beginning, too; yet the 


On eompounds ending in -vyahjana cf. SCHARFE (1968:239—242), on the 
vaidehaka-vyahjana also 246 and 273 (= 1993: 209—212, 213-215 and 236). Some of 
Scharfe’s conclusions, however, call for a critical re-examination. 

Cf, e.g. KOlver (1985) and Wezler (2000). 
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region missing is the north. Are elephants associated with this region, or were they 
at least during the time of the AS, or are they rather not connected with any 
particular region at all? In the latter case, hastinah would have to be taken as 
exemplifying the very concept of possible export commodities which are useful to 
the king, by mentioning the most important arms—which are often also the most 
decisive for combat. Therefore I should like to propose the following translation: 


‘e.g. elephants [in any region], in Kashmir saffron, in the eastern 
countries silks, woolens,” etc., in the western countries horses, in the 
southern countries precious stones, pearls, etc.; such articles which are 
easily obtainable in the dominion / territory of a king but difficult to 
obtain elsewhere, they are proclaimed there (i.e. in that king’s 
dominion). For by this (i.e. by presenting such commodities directly to 
each other), kings come to a mutual understanding among themselves 
(i.e. a state of sandhi, peace and co-operation).’ 


If one looks into Bharuci’s Manu-sdstra-vivarana, it becomes immediately clear 
hat Medhatithi owes much to him, but it is rather in the light of the latter that the 
iQ7f ST' T upon, beyond the stage reached by DERRETT 

hP . ■ • Bharuci’s commentary on M.8.399 is 

exnST'lT evidently not meant to semantically 

2 leUn th^Y-’ '"/i! to the parallel verse 

etc buH '-where it is, however, replaced by rdja - yogva -, 

etc., but It is not possible to follow this trail here further. ^ -/•>'«- 

prakhydta-bhdTdTl "monopoly is certainly not entirely wrong, because 

texts and perhans ’'t fT used, at least in relatively late 

perhaps not fully understood any longer by later commentators, to 


however, Ritschl-Schetelich"(^i’9B with the North, viz. Nepal. See, 

(read: anyatra ca) durabharh^at^t reads: yad yatra pracuram yatra ca 
asvdh (the meaning ‘of good breS^ ^^thodicyesv djdneyd 

kdsmiresu, pracyesv aearu-kn,- - hy Monier-Williams) kuhkumam 

hi durlabhatvdd. (read: tad anyatra) na nirhdryam. 

part of the subseauent spniA ^\ • -> ^ removed, and the whole phrase taken as 

bhavati ... su sequent sentence) itaretaram rdjndm kdrya-pratibandhdd updyanam 

” The verse reads as follows: 

ardha-prak?epanam dvimsam bhdgarh sulkam nrpo haret / 
vyasiddham raja-yogyam ca vikritam rdja-gdmitat //. 
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characterise certain regionally produced, or easily available commodities, as 
exclusively reserved for the king, first of all for political, but probably also for 
economical and military reasons. They seem to form one of the regalia of the 
ancient Indian kings, if this term is taken to include, as it is indeed by German 
scholars of mediaeval history and history of law,^^ also particular rights and 
prerogatives of the king. On the other hand, these special commodities are certainly 
to be subsumed under the class of the raja-panya, the ‘royal commodities’,^^ a term 
used several times, but significantly not defined in the AS, yet among these latter 
they no doubt form a distinct subgroup. 

In view of the literal meaning of pra'^khya, and the expression prakhyapana of the 
meaning of which Medhatithi^* seems to have a clear idea, it is nothing but natural, 
when trying to understand the attribute prakhyata, to start from ‘proclaiming’. To 
proclaim means to announce or'declare in an official manner. Though the precise 
manner of public announcement is anybody’s guess—a public notice would not 
have been sufficient in those days, given that only a few people were able to read, 
and thus announcement via somebody like a town crier seems much more 
probable—in the case of the special commodities it would have basically consisted 
in forming the declaration that they are under no condition to be exported. ‘Publicly 
announced’ is almost tantamount to ‘officially determined’, and from this, in its him,^it 
is but a very short step to ‘officially fixed’, and for that very reason ‘well-known . 

And this is the meaning the expression has at AS 11.1.28, if I may return now to 
this passage. The rent for the vehicles, and the interest for the loan, are not a matter 
of individual negotiations, but ‘officially fixed’; they are at least fixed when the 
deal is made. The deceitful trick taught in this passage hence consists in paying the 
rent or interest ‘fixed’, or agreed upon, to somebody else and frankly stating this 
fact when the owner comes in order to ask for it; for the logical subject of yacite 
is, and to be sure not only because of the number, the prakhydta-dravya, and not the 


Cf, e.g. Erler-Kaufmann (1990:472^78). (My thanks are due to my colleague 
Franz-Reiner Erkens from the university of Leipzig for coming to my help in this 
matter.) Scharfe (1989: 86-92) does not mention this type of regalia. 

” Cf also Ritschl-Schetelich (1973: 244 ff). 

^*Cf Ramacandra on M 8.399: prakhyata-bhanddni bahu-mulyatve sati raja- 
yogyani... 

Cf above p. 303. 

Note that Jolly (1896: 141) addsyac/to within brackets (due to an oversight it is 
spelt yae/7a) after the expression ‘geborgter Gebrauchsgegenstand’ (‘borrowed utensil’). 
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vehicles and the money."*' The fun of this paragraph, if fun is the right word, is—not 
that the vehicles or the loan are not returned in the end, i.e. not just plain fraud, but 
rather—that everything is done according to law and decency, but the rent / Interest 
due to the owner is given to the or a ‘headman’ of the sathgha —the only too patent 
ultimate intention of course being to set (the) members of the samgha against the 
mukhya, to sow distrust and to create quarrels, or even feuds. 

As for the variant vaidyaka-prakhyata,^^ which indeed looks very much like a 
secondary explanatory addition to the text, it could well mean ‘[an establishment for 
maternity and sickness] recommended (lit. officially proclaimed) by the/a 
physician(s).’ And AS 9.6.31, which is anyway a close parallel to our passage, can 
naturally be taken to refer to commodities which are proclaimed by the enemy, i.e. 
the export of which is not allowed by the enemy, or a hostile king. And a similar 
interpretation suggests itself for AS 5.2.49: The ‘agent appearing as a trader’ is a 
man ‘whose dealings [with goods] are publicly announced.’ But in this particular 
case I agree with Kangle that prakhyata is perhaps already hollowed out 
semantically to such an extent that it may better be rendered by ‘well-known’. And 
this holds good, as far as I can see, for a singular case where the expression is used 
by one of the commentators of the AS, viz. Bhiksu Prabhamati. Explaining the first 
words of AS 2.12.2, he says (Harihara Sastri (1957-61: 149.19 f.)): yasmdt 
sarvatra bhumih vasumati visesem parvatanam biladisu sastral loka-prasiddher vd 
prakhyatoddesanam—^[thosQ liquids are gold-bearing that fiow] inside a hole, 

, particu arly of the mountains, because"*"^ the earth is everywhere richly 
rnountains] whose regions / places are known [to contain 

LmLenTr'^ u •knowledge of the people.’"*' The 

. '■^placed ahhijdtoddesdndm of the original by 
esanam, and as is quite clearly shown by the ablatives preceding it, the 


d''^vyamyacilo vUith^^^'^'^ (JOLLY SCHMIDT (1924: 207.14 f.)); alha sumghatais tad 

42 annismai mukhydya dattam Hi bruydt ! ... 
oce above n ^0 i on in 

kaksyd-vibhdpe ctfi.,, ' •- ^ as reconstructed by Kangle reads thus: prsthatah 

under discussion beint* vrksodaka-sthdnam ca / , the variant 

43 ju , -^dhi-vaidya-prakhydta-sa,hsthd-°. 

guh 6 patvakdlavnnn‘^^^'''^‘ !^- abbreviation used by the commentator for bila- 

S»nopatyakalayana-gudha-khatesu of the AS itself. 

« Sh" y^dy apn 

prasiddlw •^nown becomes eventually ‘known’ or even ‘well-known’; 

(JOLLY-SCHMIDT (19^4*’ 207 72)T an^llrs^^’ Naya-candrikd 
g 399 ^ by Sarvajnanarayana in his Commentmy on 
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word is used by him in the sense of ‘well-known’, but, and this should certainly be 
noted, ‘known’ for a particular quality, and this aspect could be done justice by 
saying ‘named/mentioned as promising with regard to 


-3- 


By way of summai'y let me just emphasise that the AS is beset with problems of 
this type, and that we can only hope to surpass the degree of understanding reached 
by earlier research on this highly important text if we confront all of them one aftei 
the other, step by step, with untiring persistency, although the assistance of luck is 
of course welcome too. And only by a fresh survey of this type will it be possible to 
sift out in an reliable manner whatever historical information this Adhikarana 
contains about the so-called ‘republics in ancient India . 
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On the Date of the Nydyavatara 


PIOTR BALCEROWICZ 


Tlie Nydydvatdrci (NA.), a work in thirty-two verses—and hence also called 
Dvdtriiii.sikd —erroneously ascribed by tradition to Siddhasena Divakara, is deemed 
to open a new era in the histoiy of Jaina epistemology. It is mostly in ihe realm of 
Jaina epistemic pursuits that the Dvdtriihsikd might claim the status of an innovative 
or prototypical work. When we, however, consider the development of logic and 
epistemology in India on a larger scale, the work seems to lose its flavour of 
originality and novelty. 

The problem of the exact dating of the Nydyavatara^ should be solved 
independently, irrespective of whether Siddhasena Mahamati, the author of the 
Nydydvatdra, can be accurately identified with a Siddhasena (Divakara?), the 
celebrated author of a series of Dvdtriihsikds, or— inaccurately—with Siddhasena 
Divakara, the author of the Sammati-tarka-prakarana.~ The earliest indication of the 


' The most comprehensive bibliographic survey of publicatio..s on Siddhasena 
Divakara is furnished by Upadhye (1971) in his ‘Introduction’ (pp. xi-xxvii) and 
‘Bibliographic Survey’ (pp. *3-*72). A few more publications have been published 
since the review: Mookerjee (1971), Dhaky (1981-82), Granoff (1989-1990), 
Dhaky (1990), Dhaky (1995) and Wayman (1996). 

^ The question has been discussed at length in Balcerowicz (2001) and BALCEROWICZ 
(forthcoming). A number of features found in the Nydydvatdra and the Sammati-tarka- 
prakarana evince a discrepant attitude towards the Jaina Canon and tradition of both works, 
different choice of vocabulary, which was not necessitated by the use of different languages 
(Sanskrit and Prakrit), and the notions and ideas they use are likewise at variance. A detaile 
comparison of the contents, style and philosophical background of Siddhasena Mahamati s 
Nydydvatdra and Siddhasena Divakara’s Sammati-tarka-prakarana (vide infra p. 343 f.), 
brings me to the conclusion that these two works were written by two different persons. 
Following the findings, esp. in view of the lack of any hint that the author of STP. knew of 
Dihnaga, I would maintain that STP. must have been composed slightly before or circa 500 
C.E. Comp, also Mukthar (1.948): ‘The following points are clear: (1) The Dvd.s were not 
composed in the present order; (2) they are not of one and the same Siddhasena; (3) the 
Nydydvatdra is one of them; (4)... No indisputable evidence is brought forth for the 
common authorship of the Dvd.s, Nydydvatdra and Sanmati. ... There were thus ^ree clear 

Es.savs in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 313-352. 
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name of the author of NA. is, it seems, Haribhadrasuri who makes mention of him 
under the appellation ‘Mahamati’ {vide infra p. 343). The subsequent source from 
which we learn that NA. was composed by a Siddhasena is NAVV. of Santisuri. The 
author of NA. is explicitly identified there in at least four places’. In the last 
reference Santisuri is even more specific to give the full name of the author as well: 
Siddhasenarka'*. All other references we encounter in the Jaina literature of this 
period are to Siddhasena Divakara as the author of other works, but none to him as 
the author of NA.^ Strangely enough, the available colophons of NA. and NAV. 


and distinct Siddhasenas: (1) the author of Sanmati; (2) the author of Nyayd\’a{dra\ (3) and 
another, the author of some Dva.s.' [according to Upadhye (1971 ;*28)]. 

^ [1] NAVV.36§ 7 (p. 95.8): snsiddhasena-ghalita-sp/nita-gJIi.sa/dkdni suddhdm 
avapya vimalam vihiiam mayditat//, [2] NAVV.21 .§ 2 (p. 78.9-1,0): evam-rupasya 
vadhah tydgah siddhasenarkasyety artliah., [3] NAVV.53.§ 2 (p. 107.18): 
siddhasenasya sulra-kartuh..., [4]NAVV.1.§ 11 (p. 13.14-15): tat kith svcltantryena? 
na ity aha siddhasenarka-sutritam iti. siddhasena eva jagaj-jantii-niano-inuha- 
samtatitdm asitamah samuhdpoha-kdritvat arka iva arkah, tena siitritani. 

indeed, Santisuri speaks of Siddhasenarka, not of Siddhasena Divakara, as 

Upadhye (1971; xxiv) would like to have it: Mii) ... The earliest author, as far as I 

now, who specifies the name of Siddhasena Divakara as the author of the Nyavdvatara 

IS Santisuri of the 11 century A.D. or so.’ Nevertheless, I would side with Upadhye in 

asserting that Arka’ is just another name for ‘Divakara’. Thus, I see absolutely no 

clfu^ contention ofDHAKY (1995: 49, n. 9), who—commenting on the 

karitvnt n -I- j^S^j'Jkiittii-inano-moha-samtati-tdmasitainah-sainiihdpoha- 

“Divakara”^hT“^ sutntam maintains that ‘“Arka” here is not in the sense of 

comoared to th • Clearly, arka here is an epithet of Siddhasena, who is 

before is comnn and by him (tena) the idea discussed 

the whole claucp^^ m ^ {sutritam). If we took arka as Dhaky would like it, 
tne Whole clause could hardly be construable. 

mention SiddhLpiy*'n^*^-i^ (1971: xiii): ‘Haribhadra is one of the earlier authors to 
secondly he telk i Sanmati. First, he calls him Srutakevalin; and 

that he was like name was Divakara (p. *1). Then he has a pun on the name 

xvii)- ‘ Puiva^nafir darkness of Duhsama-kala.’ [2] Upadhye (1971; 

VII.13) ’ r3l'^H Siddhasena’s Stuti III.16 in his Sat 'varthasiddhi (II. 10; 

to Siddhasena in ‘Introduction’, Vol. II, pp. 98 ff): ‘Haribhadra refers 

Pamcavatthuya {vv R well as in his 

to him thricp in hie hf-t •’ him Suyakevali. Jmadasagani (c. 676 A.D.) refers 

Iv H r„r,h , PI OfM): ‘So SiddhLena is earlier than 

In s? R r ’ r ^ ^ contemporary of Vikramaditya who flourished 

1 57 B.C. (accord,ng to Upadhye (I97I:*53)] and 'Akalahka and Vidyananda quote 
the Sanmati. [according to Upadhye (1971 **59)] 
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contain no reference to the name of the author of NA. Therefore, for the sake of 
convenience, I tentatively call the author of the Nyaydvatara Siddhasena Mahamati.* 

On subsequent pages 1 shall try to establish the chronology of the Nydydvatdra 
and its correlation to other, mostly Buddhist, works. 

There is a variance of opinions regarding the date of Siddhasena as the author of 
the Nydydvaldra and the date of the Nydydvatdra, and these fall in four groups: 

(1) Siddhasena was pre-Dihnagan’, (2) Siddhasena flourished soon after Dihnaga 
and before DharmakTrti*, (3) Siddhasena belongs to a post-Dharmaklrtian tradition^, 
whereas (4) some hold that his date is still an open question 

The first to notice some chronological dependence of NA was JACOBI (1926: iii), 
who observed that ‘To about the same time [i.e. Saka-year 598 = 677 C.E. P.B.] 
belongs Siddhasenadivakara whom Haribhadra quotes; for he uses, no doubt 
Dharmaklrti', though he does not name him.’ There are two points, according to 
him, that justify such a conclusion: (1) Siddhasena (NA.5) applies the term 
ahhrdnta —and Dharmaklrti was the first to use it in his definition ofpratyaksa, thus 
improving upon Dihnaga’s definition''—to both pratyaksa and anumdna, 

(2) Siddhasena (NA. ll'“) ‘extends the distinction of svdrtha and pardrtha, which 
properly applies to anumdna only, to pratyaksa also, ibidem 12 f. Apparently, he 
thought to improve on Dharmaklrti by a wholesome generalisation of nice 
distinctions!’ (JACOBI (1926: iii, n. 1)). VAIDYA (1928: xviii-xx) elaborates upon 
Jacobi’s laconic remarks. (3) He further brings up one more important point. 

‘...verses 6 and 7 above of Nyayavatara unmistakably presuppose 
Dharmaklrti and the later phase of the Yogacara school, as, without 
them, it is difficult for us to explain why Siddhasena Divakara is 
required to these views and emphatically declare: 


See Balcerowicz (2001) and Balcerowicz (forthcoming). 


'E.g. SUKHLAL (1945/a) and Sukhlal (1945/b), H.R. Kapadia ^ 
‘Introduction’, Vol. II, pp. 98 ff.), Krause (1948), Dave (1962), Sukhlal Dosh 
(1928), Williams (1963: 19), Matilal (1985: 241). 

** E.g. Malvania (NASV., ‘Introduction’, pp. 141 f.) and Qvarnstrom (1999: 178). 
"E.g. Jacobi (1926), Vaidya (1928), Mukthar (1948), V.P. Johrapurkar 
(‘Introduction’ to VTP., pp. 41 ff.). 

Upadhye (1971: xxv). 

" PS. 1 .C,k3c-d: pratyaksam kalpandpodham ndma-jdty-ddy-asaniyuktani, and 
NB.1.4: tatra pratyaksam kalpandpodham abhrdntam, respectively. 

Not NA.12, as Vaidya (1928: xviiT, line 16) has it. 
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%rRrc5n%f^; 

yrrnif yf^wifd ii \9 ii • (p. xx). 

On my part, I would only add that also NA.31 (pramdtd svdnya-nirhhdsi) must have 
been inspired by similar thoughts as NA.7. 

The first argument is sound. Admittedly, the idea of abhrdntatva of perception was 
latent in pre-DharmakTrti’s literature'^ but DharmakTrti was the first to use the term.'"’ 


The term bhrdnta {bhrdnti) itself is attested in the pre-Dharmakirtian literature, for 
instance in MAVBh.1.4; SacAcBh.(2).2 and in several places of MSA. and Comm, 
thereon (11.13a, 11.15, 11.17, 11.24-26, Comm, ad 10.2 and ad 11.27). In all such 
passages, however, the term bhrdnti docs not occur in the context of pramdna, still less 
of valid perception (pratyaksa), in the first place. The term refers cither to a general 
error based on the perceiving of subject-object duality in the world (dvaya-blirdnti), and 
is synonymous to nidyd (in MSA.), or to the nature of the cognised object 
(MAVBh.1.4). The latter rests on a rather subtle difference: erroneous is not the 
cognition as such (the emphasis on the inner, cognitive aspect, viz. erroneous 
correspondence of an act of cognition), but the way an object ic constituted in the 

Z"e rrn texts where we 

di cussed .t ‘‘ " cognitively valid procedures (pran.dna) 

outS ofa nerL"' of a general, sotcriologically relevant 

This is confirmed h '"Ih cittam / ksipia-cittam (SacAcBh.(2).2). 

I P^^sive participle to people MSA. 11.18 

term (a)bhrdnta in Yog^cTra worksTetm^^^^^ occurrences of the 

14 . . . ^ ‘0 have been an inspiration for Siddhasciia. 

NBT 3 is offered by Dharmoi.ara in 

..cyLe, err/rr-Ar/yd. 

abhrditiam Thus there ^^sopa n-vanjatmakanL tatra yan na bhtaiiiyali (ail 

(ev,>e ZIt ;Id s ° of .he lack of con.rarie.y 

of officien. aelion iardm-kriya. 
may be taken to have r . viz. the lack of contrariety, or correspondence to facts, 

Buddhist literature as eaVas^TnVV'rf 

avyapadesvam awnhui - • • •*•4 {indnyartha-saniukarsotpaiuiaih jndnam 

ond NB^h. ad loc. iyad 

tendency can be also observed in T ///). This 

J.la„a-laryayl %tTt 2 “7“’ ‘O- P' 

' Hlit 

action jrDhannXrh’s1n7vlto'°^^^^^^^ '7 o“Po'>l'i'y "o execute efficient 

^^^y-s.ld,dp a.sa,.ddaa^^^ 
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If we were to take this latency of abhrdntatva as a seripus counter-argument—which 
seems totally unconvincing to me—it would imply that Siddhasena chose the tenn 
abhrdnta intuitively and applied it indiscriminately to both pratyaksa and anumana, as 
if he had adumbrated that Dharmaklrti would once qualify perception as a non- 
erroneous cognition and inference as erroneous. Coincidentally, his way of expression 
would tally with the actual term used by Dharmaklrti, who would follow him! 

Whereas 1 completely agree with Jacobi-Vaidya’s first argument, their second 
argument is not entirely convincing to me. Indeed, we cannot understand the idea of 
svdrtha-vdkya and pardrtha-vakya (NA.IO) as well as svdrtha-pratyaksa and 
pardrthci-pratyaksa (NA.ll) without Dihnaga’s and Dharmakirti’s well-known 
division of svdrthdmundna and pardrthdnumdna. It should suffice to remind the 
reader of NB.2.1-2: 71/ amimdnam dvividhd. 121 svdrtham pardrtham ca. and of 
NB.3.1--2:71/ tri-rupa-lingdkhydnam pardrthdnumdnam. 727 kdrane kdiyopacdrdt. 

There can be no doubt, in my opinion, that the idea of vdk}>asya pardrthatvam 
necessarily presuposses the idea of vdkyasya svdrthatvam, and that both these 
concepts—expressed in NA.IO ff.: pardrtham mdnam dkhydtam vdky’am —could 
only have been developed in the context of svdrtha-° and pardrthdnumdna. 

However, the idea of svdrtha-pratyaksa and svdrthdnumdna 7 pardrthdnumdna — 
central for Jacobi-Vaidya’s reasoning—which is a prerequisite for Siddhasena to 
establish the thesis of pardrtha-pratyaksa, predates Dharmaklrti and is found also in 
the sahgraha-sloka (iti sdstrdrtha-sahgrahah) of Nydya-pravesa of Dihnaga’s 
disciple, Sahkarasvamin'^. 


artha-kriyd-samartham yat tad atra paramdrtha-sat 7 anyat samvrti-sat proktam te sva- 
sdmdnya-lak.yane //. Cf. also Hattori (1968: 14): ‘The concept of “artha-kriyd" is 
unfamiliar to Dignaga, but it is an important criterion for the distinguishing of 
taksana" from “sdmdnya-laksana” in Dharmakirti’s system of thought.’, Hattori 
(1968: 79 § 1.14) and FRANCO (1987: 445 n. 203), esp.: ‘the concept of arthakriyd does 
not appear anywhere in Dignaga’s writings.’ 

On the other hand, Dharmakirti’s definition does go back to the usage of the term 
bhrdnta in the Yogacara school; his novelty was to mould it to the demands of his 
pramdna theory. We should remember about his idea that anumdna is bhrdnta (cf. 
PVin.II(l).2.6-7, p. 24.6-7: de ma yin la der hdzin phyir\\ hkhrul kyah hbrel phyir 
tshad ma nid\\ = atasmims tad-graho bhrdntir api sambandhatah pramd I I ), which is a 
proper point of reference here, not the nature of citta 7 vijndna. 

sddhanam dusanam cdiva sdbhdsam para-saiitvide I pratyaksam anumdnam ca 
sdbhdsam tv dtma-samvide 77. As for a possible objection that the verse might be later, 
at least the commentator Haribhadra takes it to be a genuine part of the original work 
(NP.(l). p. 9.12 ff.): ...ity dddv eva slokah, etc. 
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Certainly it is not Sankarasvamin who developed the concept of svartha-"^ and 
pardrthdnumdna. It was probably fathomed by Vasubandhu'^, but terminologically 
conceived and worked out by Dihnaga’^. 


There are, however, two other traits to be noticed in the aphorisms NA. 10-1 1 that 
point, in my opinion, to DharmakTrti as their source. The first of them is the idea of 
metaphorical transference {upacdra) used in a very similar context. Siddhasena 
speaks of the term ‘inference for others’ (pardrtham mdnam) — which denotes, to be 
precise, the inferential cognition arisen in another person as a result of an 
argumentative procedure and/or debate—which is applied through metaphorical 
transference {upacdra) to a ‘syllogistic’ sentence {vdkyam), that is, as a matter of 
fact, merely a cause of such a cognition in another person. We come across the same 
idea in NB.3.1-2, and even the wording is to a certain extent similar (one should 
here take into account stylistic differences necessitated by the succint sutra style 
and versified kdrikds). Below, both passages in question are given for the sake of 
convenience, relevant expressions being underlined; 

/NA.IO/ sva-niscayavad anyesdm niscayotpddanam budhaili / 

dkhydtam vdkyam tad - upacdratah 11 

NB.3.1 2. tri-rupa-lingdkhydnam pqrdrthdnuqjdnqni. kdrane kdry^yacdrdt . 

_ s gloss confirms the interpretation: kdrana = vacana = vdkya\ kdtya 

pat art a] anumana - pardrtha-mdna}^ Siddharsigani, whose comments are in a 
/f-^ ^ verse, that establishes the relation between speech 

resulting cognition {kdtya)^^. Another striking feature is that the 


^^Cf.FiuuwALLNER (1933; 476-^77 [297-298]) and Hattori(1968: 12 , n. 60 ). 

tu sva dvividhd svdrtham tri-rupdl lingato pardrthdnumdnam 

PS.3.1ab, and PSV.2, K 109a.2-3 = V 27a.5 

bya bahUonUu! 

(1926- 28 9'! Ha-^” dpagpaho. Cf. Randle 

('926. 28-9), Hattor. (1968: 78, n. 1.11) and Steinkcllncr’s note 1, p 2i in PVin.II(2). 

corresDondino throughout I shall use, for the sake of brevity, underlining to mark 
''n^T 7s of DharmakTrti or of other authors. 

samaropah kr777karyasydnumanasyopacdrah 
aunnrnriknn^ * ^^^^^^opat kdratiath vacanam amimana-sabdenocyate. 

aupaca, ,kam mcwmm mummam. „a nmkhyam ilyarlhah. 

vikalpa yonayah sabdd vikalpdh sabda-yonayah / 
karya-kdranatd tesdm ndrthaih Mdh sprsanty api // 

The verse 's so far untraced, but it refers most probably to another verse by 
Dharmakirti, and at any rate—to an idea expressed in PV. 1.286. 
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reference to the idea of the metaphorical transference (iipacard) occurs in both 
works (NA. and NB.) precisely at the moment of introducing the discussion of 
pardrtha-anumana and that this is the only occurrence of this idea in both works. 
Neither the term nor the idea as such is encountered at any other point. 

Further, Vaidya’s third point is rather weak, as well. He says; ‘These verses 
[NA.6-7—P.B.] contain the favourite view of the Yogacara School on the subject 
and the object (grahya and grahaka), which both they declare illusory. This view is 
dependent on the definition of pratyaksa, and though its origin must be sought in 
Dihnaga’s works [emphasis—P.B.], the scholars who brought the idea to perfection 
are Dharmapala and his pupil Dharmakirti.’ (p. xix). Indeed, we find the idea 
rcfciTed to by Vaidya in Dihnaga’s works, e.g. in his PS. 1.10"' (cf n. 67): 

Vasudhararaksita/Seh-rgyal 15b.4; Kanakavarman/Dad-pahi ses-rab 96a.4—5: 

gaii tshe snan ba de gsal bya \ gan Itar snah ba de gsal bya | 

tshad ma dan dehi libras bu ni \ tshad ma dan dehi libras bu ni \ 


lidsin rnam rigpalio deyiphyir | 
de gsum tha dad du ma byas |1 


hdsin main rig pa de yi pliyir ] 
de gsuni tha dad du ma byas \ | 


However, we do not find anything in NA.7^* that would allude to either Dihnaga s 
specific theory of triple division of vijhdna or to DharmakTrti’s ideas . What v/e do 
find instead is the realist’s position that, at least: (l)acts of cognition are real, 
(2) acts of cognition happen to be true and accurate, (3) acts of cognition are self- 
validatory, (4) acts of cognition are accurate representations of external world, 
(5) the external world is real. 

To have Dihnaga’s or DharmakTrti’s views criticised here we would need an 
explicit element of sva-samvitti {sva-samvedana) or pliala. There are three possible 
expressions in NA.7 that might refer to sva-samvitti (and none to refer to phala). 
{A) splnitaiii, {Q) svdnya-niscdyi, (C) dvaya-siddhau. (Ad A) The first of the list is 
highly improbable, for it never—to my knowledge—is used in Buddhist sources to 
refer to the idea of self-revelatory character of cognition {sva-samvitti). It is 
generally used to describe either the veracious, direct, non-inferrential or t e 


See Hattori (1968: 107, n. 1.67): 

yad-dblidsaiii prameyaiii tat pramdiia-plialate punali / 
grahakdkdra-samvitti trayaiii ndtali pfthak-krtam H 
sakala-pratiblidsasya blirdntatvdsiddliitali sphutam / 
pramdnarii svdnya-niscdyi dvaya-siddhau prasidhyati H 
On the triple and fourfold division of vijhdna in the Yogacara school see Hattori 
(1968: 107, n. 1.67). 
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indubitable, etc., character of acts of cognition. It is explained by Siddharsigani 
accordingly by suniscitataya. (Ad B) The second of these expressions (as a similar 
one in NA.31: svdnya-nirbhdsi) mentions in fact only two aspects; the cdgnition 
(5va) and its counterpart—the object (anya). If sva were to mean sva-samvitti, the 
primary act of cognition would not be mentioned; if anya were taken to be sva- 
samvitti, the bahydrtha, so fundamental for the realist, would not be mentioned. The 
expression is explained in NAV. as sva-para-prakdsakam, which does not bring 
anything new to our analysis. However, it is coupled in the NAV. with the third 
expression. (Ad C) The third expression refers to duality, in the first place, and— 
like in the preceding case—it is highly problematic to take it to allude to Dihnaga’s 
theory of triple division of vijPidna. However, it is Siddharsigani’s gloss on dvaya- 
siddhau: svarupdrtha-lak^ana-yugma-nispattau that could be implicative of sva- 
samvitti: in it, svarupa might refer to the self-revelatory character of cognition. It is 
especially suggestive in view of his statement in NAV. I quoted in n. 24. But even 
then, the third aspect of an act of cognition (apart from the act as such, an object). 
Its self-revelatory character, is not explicitely mentioned here. As a matter of fact, 
arsigani, so well conversant with Buddhist ideas, would not have wasted the 
availing opportunity to indicate the idea of sva-samvitti and to utilise it'-*, if he had 
L .h! "1!^ '»Ihe Buddhist theories of tripie or fourfoid division of mjmna 

Iss th^"'"!, 'here is nothing in Siddharsigani's 

b twel^ ir’id had seen any point of convergence 

vIrDVA wLt rwTx "“"habie to Dihnaga, as 

p,a^eyMa.epran,a,,abl,a.„, to show that no third eiement is impiied. 

character"oTTOridbra^ ^''*1’''“''' 'he doctrine of iiiusory 

vddin) whose ideas H- P‘'opounded by the Buddhist idealist {Vijndna- 

whose Ideas directly influenced Dihnaga and Dharmak^rti^^ The aphorism is 


24 

ayam alrdbhiprdyah: svaL^lV^J for instance in NAV.I (the section beginning with: 
karana-caturatvdn ndstv pvn '^‘^f^‘l<^-Jndnandm eka-rupatayd sdksdt- 

tathdran-k!,a-yogdcdZ.Z (‘he section beginning with: 

jnanasydneka-vedya-vedakdkdratava^ dvestayaty, ekasydpi 

with: atha jndna-vddy advaita-L and the section beginning 

dadhdno bodho badhyamdnatvd'd bh^-T'tena bdhuvidhyam 
anyamanatvad bhranta Oy abhidadhydt, tad ayuktam ... ), NA V.31. 

^*Cf Hattori( 1968: 106, n. 1.65). 
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clearly evocative of such ideas as those expressed, e.g. in MAV.1.1,3*^ Trims. 1, 
29*^ or Virhs. lab'**, 16'^. As Siddharsigani expresses himself, if there is nothing to 
be cognised, there can be no cognition. Therefore, to establish the thesis of the 
existence of the external world is essential for the realist. Similarly, mutatis 
mutandis, it is crucial for the Buddhist idealist to deny the existence of external 
object. Furthermore, NA.7 fits quite well into the line of critics of the so-called 
‘Dreaming Argument’^®, that was commonly ascribed to the Buddhist and refuted, 
for instance, by Kumarila {MS\/A.{Niralambana-vdda).23, p. 159.7-8), 
Uddyotakara (NV. on NBh.4.2.33), Sankara (BSSBh.2.2.5.29, p. 476.2-3) and by 
Siddharsigani (NAV.29, the Sunya-vada section). 

Therefore, NA.7 is not a very useful indication to establish the date of the 
Nydydvatdra. However, there is a number of other conspicuous traits, that are 
instrumental in establishing the time of composition of the treatise quite 
convincingly as posterior to DharmakTrti. To achieve this, 1 shall analyse several 
aphorisms of NA. step by step in order to show Siddhasena’s indebtedness to 
DharmakTrti (especially to NB.) in respect not only of certain ‘loan’ ideas but also, 
partially, of the dialectical structure of the text. Some of the following points are not 
entirely convincing, when taken singly. Their high number, on the other hand, could 
not have been a matter of mere coincidence. 

[1] The opening line of NA.O (pramana- vyutpadandrtham idam drabhyate ) 
closely resembles the formulations of HB. p. r.5-6; paroksdrtha-pratipatter 
anumdndsrayatvdt tat- vyutpddandrtbaih sanksepata idam drabhyate . 

[2] Practically, the very first ideas expressed in the opening lines of NA. and NB. 
are very similar and have similar wording; 


ahlnlta-parikalpo 'sti dvayam tatra na vidyate / siinyatd vidyate tv atra tasyam api 
sa vidvate // artha-sattvdtma-vijiidpti-pi'atibhdsam prajdyate / vijhdnam ndsti 
cdsydrthas tad-abhdvdt tad apy sat // 

dtma-dhannopacdro hi vividho yah pravartate / vijhdna-panndme sau parinamah 
sa trividhd // acitto ’nupalambho 'sau jhdnam lokdttaram ca tat! dsrayPsya pafdvnttit 
dvidhd dausthulya-hdnitah // 

vijndpti-mdtram evditad asad-arthdvabhdsandt / 

” pratyaksa-buddhih svapnddau yathd sd ca yadd tadd / na so 'rtho dysyate tasya 
pratyoksatvam katham matam H (to be coupled with NA.6-7). 

In a typical formulation: ‘The sensation in the waking state is erroneous, because it 
is a cognition, like the sensation in a dream’ {jdgrat-samvedanam bhrdntam, 
pratyayatvdt, svapna-samvedanavat). See TABER (1994). 
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NA. 1: prgmgng/h [...] pratyaksam ca paroksam ca dvidhd . 

NB. 1.1.2-3: d vivid ham samyag-jpangm. pratyaksam anumanam ca . 

The differences are that (1) Siddhasena does not have samyag-jndnam (this 
expression is completely absent from NA.), and (2) he has paroksa instead of 
anumdna. The second difference is dictated by the Jaina demand to incorporate 
sdbda / dgama (testimony, verbal cognition) in the pramdnas (as a quasi-separate 
category, one of the two—alongside anumdna —primary sub-divisions of paroksa). 
However, Siddhasena marks an important, widely known shift in Jaina 
epistemology, to interpret the directness of pratyaksa in terms of sensory organs 
{aksa — indriya), not as it was customary — in terms of the cognitive subject {ak.sa 
— jiva / dtman). The commentators are quite explicit about the interprctational shift, 
which diverts from the Agamic tradition advocated, e.g. by Akalahka among many 
others.^' 

The question is what prompted Siddhasena to introduce this shift? Obviously, 
these were the demands of the general philosophic discourse in India to be up-to- 
date with and understood by such schools as Nyaya or Samkhya. But I am deeply 
convinced that what was responsible for that shift to take the senses as the criterion 
of directness of pratyaksa was, to a larger degree, Dharmakirti’s inspiration and his 

wh t'or ^ as a groundwork for the Nydvdvatdra. For 

ToenitolrTf "“k'* division of v.-,lid 

o anl ’ 1' ' “ Dhannaklrtan ideas? And thereby we come 

reclrltr, Hl formulations, 

into pratyaksa and factor responsible for the division of cognitive acts 

eithef the sense oro/T*r '!« ‘cognising organ’ (aksa), 

opinion, what is rr cognitive subject (jiva. dtman) as such. In his 

object of cognition tha?HT ^ ^ ‘^^tegorisation of pramdnas is the character of the 
cognised. Clearlv in t e way the object of cognition is determined, or 

Jaina tradition. The exores'^Jiln against the whole 

explicated without nhi i.- (NA.ld), can hardly be 

(NB.l 1 12) s formulations: tasya visayah svalaksanam 

J- mmanasya visayah (NB.I.l.I?) and mdnam dvividham visaya- 


P>'atyaksdpeksaydksa-sabdo‘*^ilZ''r!^^'^-^^'' ^‘ddhanta-prasiddha-pdramarthika- 

Pf-^tyoksa-prastdvdd aksa-dhvanir Z7,i^^^^ iha tu vydvahdrika- 

pratyaksam. yad indrivam a<ritvA -t-. ^ < ? Slhyate. tatas cdksam pratigatam 
arthak... aLhM^ara^'’^^a-^k^dt-kdri Jhdnam tat pratyaksam ity 

vydpdrendsdksdd-arthaparicchedakam vn^l<^^-'’y^Pdra-nirapeksam mano- 
P iccneaakam yajjnanam tat paroksam iti bhdvah. 
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dvaividhyat (PV.2. lab)^‘. Even Siddharsigani^^ confirms that what is pivotal for the 
distinction is, in the first place, the character of extrinsic data apprehended by the 
cognitive subject, that determines the way of apprehension, irrespective of whether 
the ‘cognising organ’ are the senses or the soul. It is only in NA.4d that Siddhasena 
emphasises the way of cognising, or ‘[the manner of] grasping [an object]’, for the 
first time: grahaneksayd. But even then, the tradition in the person of the 
commentator Siddharsigani takes the locution to refer to the existence and the 
nature of the cognoscible (see his detailed discussion in NAV.4 apropos of 
grahaneksayd). 

Truly, a formulation similar to NA.l is found also in PS.(l).1.2ab^‘’, so 
DharmakTrti is not the only potential source. However, if we compare what Dihnaga 
has further to say on the two-fold division of pratndna, we discover that he does not 
mention the reason for the division explicitly, as DharmakTrti and Siddhasena do, 
but he merely points to the parallelism of the two-fold prameya^^. Clearly, one can 
easily understand the statement laksana-dvayam prameyam to be a reason adduced 
by the author for pratyaksani anumdnam ca pramdne (‘there are two cognitive 
criteria; perception and inference, [because] the cognoscible has two 
characteristics’), as the commentator himself does^*. However, neither the word 
‘because’ (yasmdt I °-tvdt) nor any direct explanation why pramdna is twofold is 
mentioned by Dihnaga explicitly, as it is by DharmakTrti in PV.2.1bc (visaya- 
dvaividhydl sakty-asaktitah / artha-kriydydm ...). Moreover, Dihnaga s elucidation 


.12 


' Cf. also PV.2.63 (anumdna-viedrah): na pratyaksa-paroksdbhyani meyasydnyasya 
samhhavah / tasmdt praineya-dvitvena pramdna-dvitvam isyate // 

^■^NAV.I ad loc. (on meya-viniscaydd): bahir-artham punat apeksya kascic 
caksiirddi-sdmagrJ-bala-labdha-sattdkah svdvayava-vydpinam kdldntata-saficai isnutn 
sthagita-ksana-vivartam alaksita^paramdnu-pdrimdndalyani sannihitam a 

nirbhdsam sdmdnvam dkdram sdk.sdt-kiirvdnah prakdsah prathate, tatia piatya 'sa 
vyavahdrah pravartate. yah ' punar lihga-sabdddi-dvdrena myatamyata- 
sdmdnydkdrdvalokl parisphutatd-rahitah khalv dttnano ttha gia lana pat 
sanndlasati sa paroksatdm svi-karoti. 

^^pratvaksam anumdnam /imma^^XVasudhararaksita/Seh-rgyal 13b.6; mtwn sum 
dan ni rjes su dpag tshad ma; Kanakavarman/Dad-pahi ses-rab 94a.4; mnon sum dan n, 
rjes su dpag tshad ma dag ni)-, here, the difference is the absence of the 
a numeral, not with the dual fomi °-e / dag) mention of ‘twofold’ {dvmdham / dvidha 

rnam pa gnis). 

PS.(l).1.2bc; laksana-dvayam !prameyam ... (Vasudhararaksita/Seh-rgyal 13b.6- 
Kanakavarman/Dad-pahi ses-rab 94a.5: mtshan did gnis gsal bya). 

yasmdt = Vasudhararaksita/Seh-rgyal: ...phyirse na\ Kanakavarman/Dad-pahi ses- 
rab: ... gan gi phyir. 
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of the two-fold character of pramana (laksana-dvayam prameyam) differs 
completely in character from Siddhasena’s explanation {meya-viniscaycit) and 
Dharmakirti’s {yisaya-dvaividhydt sakty-asaktilah artha-kriydydm ... ), insofar as it 
is ‘static’ or ‘taxonomic’, viz. plainly juxtaposes two cases of double division 
{pramana—prameya), whereas Siddhasena and Dharmakirti offer ‘intentional’, i.e. 
actively directed to an object of cognition either by way of determining it 
{viniscaya, cognitive activity) or by any sort of efficient action {artha-kriyd). 


[3] Apart from the noticeable similarity in wording between NA.l and NB. 1.1.2- 
3, there is another striking correspondence to be observed in the ideas expressed by 
Dharmakirti and Siddhasena. Siddharsigani introduces NA.l in the following way; 
tatra taval laksana-samkhya-vipratipatlJ nirdcikinpir aha. There is no doubt that 
Siddharsigani regarded NA.l to aim at—beside enumerating subdivisions of 
pramana {pratyaksam ca paroksam ca ...)—formulating its definition 

ipramanam sva-pardbhasi jndnam hadha-vivarjilam). And, further, there can hardly 
be any doubt that a descriptive definition of pramana is precisely what Siddhasena 
m NA..lab does. In the aphorism, he does not only group all cognitively valid 
procedures under respective categories of‘direct’ and ‘indirect’, which is a case of a 
ypological definition that demarcates a notion by mentioning specimens to which 

^eflnulTTh ? '7 but he also auempts a real 

Ee l a ivoaapxovrotv toptopo?])” 

intellectually more ‘’svl'IimT 'wE'"' approaches and the latter is 

definitions of nm - (■ ereas we quite frequently find typological 

J-na literature, we do 

prawa/m of the second tvoe”*^^ across any attempt at a descriptive definition of 
the formulation of a Hp • works, both Jaina and non-Jaina, prior NA. Thus, 

be an advancement. ^^^^^^nitive criterion seems definitely to 

in a work of generallv ' surprising to find such an innovation 

works (it relies for thp character that repeatedly borrows from other 

ideas, EuinJ; 1 Us oTn rl: r “’El""’"' 

Dharmakirti who must hn' • bad no predecessor. However, it is 

opening verse (if we skin the descriptive definition. The 

Pramana-siddhi chapter i e PV of obeisant nature) of the 

definition of pramana that snerT present such a descriptive 

P 1 les Its character and individual features. This 


Cf. Aristotelian twofold division in Met 998b fn 47 it m\. - x- -x • x ' 

tciv yevtbv opiopoq koI 6 Xevcov eE ^ o 6ia 

y COV EGTIV £V‘07rap5^OVTC0V. 
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section of PV. is traditionally^** assumed to offer the first comprehensive definition 
of pramdna. Clearly, for both Manorathanandin and Siddharsigani the passages of 
NA.lab and PV. 1.3/7cd respectively are cases of a pratndna-laksana. 
Occasionally^'\ a doubt is raised whether Dharmakirti’s design was indeed a 
descriptive definition and that actually it was the subsequent Buddhist tradition of 
commentators where the idea of a comprehensive descriptive definition developed. 
Irrespective of whether one assumes that the formulation of PV. 1.3 was a genuine 
descriptive definition or that an idea of such a definition first originated with post- 
Dharmaklrtian commentators, both sides agree that such a descriptive definition did 
not exist before DharmakTrti {ergo it is altogether absent from Dihnaga, 
Sahkarasvamin, etc.). Accordingly, since NA. appears to present such a definition of 
a descriptive character, it must have been composed after DharmakTrti and PV. 

[4] Late Buddhist sources allegedly refer to NA.2.‘*' Surprisingly, NA.2, being a 
statement of purva-paksa, is the least suitable verse of the whole Dvdtrimsika to 
serve as an object of anybody’s critique. Thus, anyone referring to the verse with the 
purpose to refute it would have to be highly incompetent and incapable of noticing 
that the very verse is refuted by Siddhasena himself in NA.3! Therefore it could 


^“Sce: Franco (1997: 59-61), esp.; ‘Therefore, we can safely conclude that the 
definition of pramdna in general, unlike the definition of each pramdna in particular, 
was not undertaken by any Indian philosopher before DharmakTrti’s time. Consequently, 
there is no reason why one should expect DharmakTrti to do so. During the time that 
separates DharmakTrti from his commentators, some change in the philosophical 
requirements must have occurred that produced the expectation of a general definition of 
pramdnas: [p. 60]. Cf. also Steinkellner-Krasser (1989: 3-5). Cf., e.g. PVV.1.3 
(l:2.17ff.; 3:3.17ff.): ayam dcdiyo brhad-dcdrylya -pramdna-samuccaya -sdstre 

vdrttikam cikirsulj svatah-krta-bhagavan-namaskdrah tac-chdstrdrambha-samaye tad- 
dcdiya-krta-bhagavan-namaskdra-slokam vydkhydtu-kdmah prathamam pramdna- 
sdmdnya-laksanam dha ... and PVV. 1.7-8 (l:4.36ff.; 3:8.6 ff.): tad eyam 
avisamvddanampramdna-laksanam uktam. iddnim anyaddha ... 

^’See: FRANCO (1997: 54-62), e.g.: ‘...DharmakTrti did not attempt a general 
definition of the pramdnas, but only wanted to prove that the Buddha is a 
pramdna ... ’ [p. 61 ]. 

I am indebted to Claus Oetke for drawing my attention to the above issue of 
PV.1.3—7 and its relevance to the problem ot dating ofNA. 

QvaRNSTROm (1999: 178): ‘In the eighth-century commentary on DharmakTrti’s 
Pramdnavdrttika (11.5), Sakyabuddhi (or Sakyamati) quotes the second verse of 
Nydydvatdra and claims that this verse is the object of DharmakTrti’s critique’, and refers to 
p. 163, n. 38 of Chr. Lindtner’s ‘Marginalia to DhannakTrti’s Pramanavinikaya.’ Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kiinde Siidasiens 28 (1984) 149-175. 
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hardly be an ‘object of Dharmakirti’s critique.’ Furthermore, any reference to 
allegedly such a state of affairs would prove the source of such an information to be 
a highly unreliable one. Consequently, either Sakyabuddhi cannot have referred to 
NA.2 or his acquaintance with Jaina tradition would be liable to doubt. 

As a matter of fact, NA.2 may plausibly be taken as a prima facie objection (‘no 
purpose is known for stating the definition of cognitive criterion’) against 
formulating a comprehensive definition of pramana of descriptive character, 
inasmuch as 'cognitive criteria (mind the plural!—P.B.) arc well-known and 
everyday practice is accomplished by them.’ Siddharsigani takes ‘the definition of 
cognitive criterion to be ‘[a statement] consisting in mentioning specific properties 
of cognitive criterion that are capable of distinguishing [it from that which has] 
another form, which is a very accurate explanation of a descriptive definition. 
Interestingly enough, the reason adduced why such a definition is not necessary in 
case 0^pramana \s prasiddhani praindndni, where the plural is expressly used. This 
would point to the more archaic kind of definition based on classification, that 
would define the notion of pramana merely by specifying the pramana ‘inventory’, 
ere y A.2 supports our supposition that what Siddhasena really does is a 
escnptive definition of pramana. Accordingly, NA.2 would rather be a record of 
istorica c ange and certain resistance against a new approach towards defining 

xZeceL t r seem 

unnecessary at first glance, m such a succinct work as NA. is. 

doubt^aised^t " NA.3^^-which is a rejoinder to the 

criterion’ (viz wh th P_“*'Poseful to state the definition of cognitive 

criteria are well-kLwn^aLT^'^V''^'^'' " ^ Purpose), since ‘cognitive 

Dharmaklrti’s statement found in them’-recalls 

mflT' moha-nivartanarn / 

jnatartha-prakaso vd svarupddhi^eh param II ~ 

[6 ®^P''essing a similar idea seems to be absent from PS. 

sequence not restricted^^to discussed in NB. (truly, it is a typical 

polemical statement nnH a i ’ ^ ^’ddhasena in NA.5 makes his 

^talemen. and declares also inference lo be -non-erroneous because i. is a 


P^MJtSnam p, m,ananim hha,,oi,„, prayoJan„m / 
:pd-^a,,wl,a.mv,-nll, syad yySmSM„.„,a„asdm iha II 
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cognitive criterion, just like perception.’ (... anumdnam, tad abhrdntam pramdnatvdt 
samaksavat ■■■). The use of the tenn abhrdnta as well as the polemical character 
directly points to NB.( 1). 1.4: tatra pratvaksarii kalpandpodham abhrdntam . This issue, 
that was taken up by JACOBI and Vaidya, has been already discussed above p. 315 ff. 
DharmakTili expressed such ideas that could have served both as a target and 
inspiration for Siddhasena also in PV.2.45-46 {anumdna-vicdralif'^. 

But this is not the only DharmakTrtian trace to be found in NA.5. Inference is 
defined by Siddhasena to ‘determine the sddliya on account of lihga; lihga (the 
inferential sign) is, in its turn, inseparably connected with the sddhya; the 
determining factor is here the relation of avind-bhdva: NA.5ac: sddhydvind-bhuno 
lihgdt sddhya-ni.scdyakaih smrtam / anumdnam. This definition follows, in most—if 
not all—details, the ideas expressed by Dharmakirti in PV. 1.287: 

anumdndsrayo lihgam avind-bhdva-laksanam / 
vydpti-pradarsandd dlictoh .'iddhyenoktaii ca tat spluitam II 

This striking correspondence does not only concern central elements in inference 
and their character as well as their mutual connection, but even the choice ot 
vocabulai'y. The inseparable connection with the probandum as the defining 
characteristic of the probans reoccurs in NA.13: sddhydvind-bhuvo hetor 

[7] NA.8 may have been influenced by Dihnaga both in terms of vocabulary and 
notions. Its pdda d {mdnam sdbdam prakirtitam) reminds of PS.(2).5.1 (esp. sdbda, 
sgra las by tin ba)\ 

na pramdndntaram sdbdam aniimdndt tathd hi tat / 
krtakatvddivat svdrtham anydpohena bhdsate H 

[8] In NA. 13 Siddhasena takes a closer look at pardrthdnumdna and the conditions 
of its validity: sddhydyind-hhuyp hetor vaco yat pratipddakam / pardrtham anumdnam 
tat paksddi-vacandtmakam H The phrasing is reminiscent of NB.3.1: tri-rupar 
lihgdkhydnam pardrthanumdnam . Clearly, the element of tri-rupa —a criterion of 
validity of anumdna for the DharmakTrtian tradition—is absent in NA., for this idea 
was not recognised by the Jainas. Instead, syntactically and semantically in the same 


ayathdbhinivesena dvitiyd bhrdntir isyate / gatis cet para-rupena na ca bhrdnteh 
praindndtd II abhiprdydvisanivdddd apt bhrdnteh pramdnatd / gatir apy anyathd drstd, 
pak.sas cdyaih krtdttarah II 

Cf. also PV.3.31: kdrya-kdrana-bhdvdd vd svabhdvdd vd niydmakdt / avind-bhdva- 
niyamo 'darsandn na na darsandt H , etc. 

sgra las byuh ba rjes dpag las \ tshad ma gzan min de Itar de \ byas sags pa bzin 
dll rah don la \ gzan sel bas ni rjodpar byed \ The verse is quoted in TSaP. ad TSa.l514 
(p. 441.6-7), with a minor alteration (anumdndt tathd hi sah (tat) / ). 
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position, we have the Jaina criterion of validity, viz. sacihxgying-hhuygh. Thus, NA.13 
may be taken as Siddhasena’s polemical reply to the Buddhist doctrine of irainlpya. 

On the other hand, padas c-d of NA.13 . .gnunigngm lat pakscidi-vacand lniakani) 

bear close resemblance to (1) NP.(2).2 (=NP.(1), p. 1.4-5); tatra paksddi-vacandni 
?.gdhgngni. paksa-hetu-drstdnta-vacanair hi prdsnikdndm apratltu 'rthah pratipddyata 
iti// as well as to (2) the verse of NM.l: * paksddi-vacandniti sgcfhgimni: tatra hi 
svayath I sddhyatvenepsitah pakso viruddharthdnirdkrtah H . However, this similarity 
is not decisive at all, inasmuch as all the quotations merely describe the widely known 
structure of any ‘syllogistic’ reasoning, that is composed of respective links, viz. 
members of‘syllogism’. 


[9] In the definition of pakga, NA.Mab: sddhydbhyupa^aniah pgksgh pratyaksddy- 
anirdkrtah /, we come across other formulations that bear obvious similarity 
especially to NB.(2).3.37: svarupengiy a svayam isto 'nirakrtah pgksg iti (but also to 
NB.(2).3.49—53). Dharmakirti’s stands for sadhyatvena, which is confirmed 

both by DharmakTrti himself in the next two sutras (NB.(2).3.39-40; svanlpeneti 
sadhyatvenestah. svarupenaiveti sadhyatvendivesto tia sddhyatvendpi.) as well as by 
Dharmottara (NBT.(2).3.37 ad loc.\ svarupenaiveti sadhyatvendiva.). Dharmottara 
explains anirdkrtah as pratyaksddy-anirdkrtah (NBT.(2).3.37 ad loc.'. evani-bhutah 
san pratyaksddy-amrakrto yo 'rthah sa paksa ity ucyate.), and—if we suppose that he 
expressed original ideas of Dhannaklrti (and I believe he did in this regard)— 
Siddhasena’s formulations express almost the same idea as DharmakTrti did in NB., 
barring DharmakTrti’s specific delimiting use of eva as well as svayam. 

^However, there can hardly be any doubt that the formulations of NA.Mab: 
sddhygbhvupayamah pgksgh pratyaksddy-anirakrtah /, tjo back to PV.4.86 
(»:p. 37C^3:p. 390)7 - 


sddhydbhvupaynn^h pgksg-laksanaiii tesv apaksatd / 

—^ ^ bddhanatah sese 'laksana-vrttitah H 

■ j back to Dihnaga and NM. (*svayam sddhyatvenepsitah pgksg 

PVV as it was pointed out by Manorathanandin in 

•, p. 378.26. Another plausible source for NA. 14 might be PS.3.2r 


svai iipenaiva nirdesyah svayam isto 'nirakrtah / 
U r^^y<‘h£ drthdnumdndpta:prasiddhena svadharmini II 


47 


^ i^ihd ca tesu sdstre.stddisu pahcasii 

.u ina lye tll/.g.krte pratyghadi-badhite bddhanato 'paksatd viruddhdrthd. 

A tT. , reconstruction of PS.3.2 follows Frauwallner (1957/b: 885) 

an Tillemans (1997: 178, n. 2). Tibetan text reads as follows: rah gi ho bo kho na^ 
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Clearly, the word adi of the phrase pratyaksddi of NA. 14b might allude to the 
categories [pratyaksdrduil], anumdna, dpta, prasiddha enumerated in Dihnaga’s 
anirdkrtah pratyaks drthdmimdndpta-prasiddhena , but it does not necessarily have 
to, since Siddharsigani (NAV.14 ad loc.: ddi-sabddd aniundna-sva-vacana-lokd 
grhyante) takes ddi to stand for amundna-sva-vacana-loka. Another predecessor of 
Dharmakirti in this regard was Sahkarasvamin'’^. 

Out of all these possible sources, NA.14 has most in common with Dharmakirti in 
terms of (1) exact wording {sddhydbhyupaganiah paksa...), (2) replacement of 
Dihnagan ista with abhyiipagama, (3) affinity in the explicit correlative sddhya 
(instead of Dihnagan svanipendiva nirdesya) to abhyiipagama / ista. 

[10] The description of hetii and its role in the inference for others 
{pardrthdniimdna) in NA.I7 is not so conspicuously similar to NB. in phrasing. 
Nevertheless, semantically both expositions are quite akin to each other. That in 
NA.17 we still deal with pardrlhdmtmdna is clear from the context itself, but also 
Siddharsigani leaves not doubt (NAV.17 ad loc.: pardrthdnumanasya vacana- 
rupatvdd ... ). Thus, in both cases we have ‘the pronouncement of the logical 
reason’ {hetos ... prayogo, NA.) or ‘the announcement of the inferential sign’ 
{lihgdkhydnam, NB.) as the principal element of the inference for others 
(pardrthdniimdna) and the idea that there is no difference in ‘demonstrative force’ 
between the two formulations of the logical reason: 

NA. 17: hetos tathdpapattyd vd sydt prayogo nyathdpi vd / 

dyJ-yJdfjp 'nyataren^i sddhya-siddhir bhaved id // 

NB. 3.1,3-7: /1 / tri-nlpa- lihgdkhvdnam pardrthdnumdnam. 17)1 tad 

dyJr.y.i.d.hpm- /4/ prayoga-bheddt. 151 sddharmya-vaidharmyavac ceti. 

76/ ndnayor arthatah kascid bhedah . Ill anyatra prayoga-bheddt . 

The idea expressed by Dharmakirti goes back to his PV.3.16 and PVSV. ad loc.^^ 


bstan I bdag 'dod rah gi chos can la | mhon sum don dan rjes dpag dan \ yid dies grags 
pas ma bsal ba’o\\ [“ TiLLEMANS 1997 reads nar.] PS.3.2 must have been in its turn the 
source for NB.(2).3.37. 

NP.(2).2.1: tatra paksah prasiddho dharmi prasiddha-visesana-visistatayd svayam 
sddhyatvenepsitah . pratyaksddy- viriiddha id vdkya-sesah. 

In PV.3.15 [p. 180] Dharmakirti first recalls the triple character of hetu defined by 
Dihnaga in Nydya-miikha: hetos trisv api riipesu niscayas tena varnitah / asiddha- 
viparitdrtha-vyabhicdri-vipak^atah II . Then (PV.3.16ab) he states the reason for 
expressing the concomitance by way of dissimilarity (vaidharmya-vacana): yyabhicdri- 
vipaksena vaidharmya-vacanam ca yat ! , only to quote Dihnaga in PVSV.(l).3.16ab: yad 
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[11] In NA.20 Siddhasena maintains that drstanta is not an essential part of 
‘syllogistic’ reasoning, inasmuch as the relation of invariable concomitance (vyapti) 
suffices to prove the thesis. This is a continuation of the ‘economical’ trend in 
Indian logic—that starts with Vasubandhu and his Vada-vicUuina and Vada- 
vidhi ^'—to limit the number of necessary ‘syllogistic’ members, to simplify the 
reasoning procedures and to make such procedures universally binding, without any 
need for further empirical justification than the premises themselves: 

NA. 20: antar-vydptydiva sddhvasya siddher hahir-iiddhrldi / 

vyarthd sydl tad-asadbhdve 'py evatii nydya-vido viduh II 

NB. (2).3.121: tri-rupo lietiir itklah. tdvatd e drtha-pratitir id naj)£thu^ 
drstanto ndma sadhanavayavah kascit . tena ndsya laksonadi prlhag 
iicyate gatdrthatvdt. 

Siddhasena was not so much innovative as it might seem at first glance, inasmuch 
as it is DharmakTrti (NB.(2).3.121) who had intuitively foreshadowed such an idea 
before him, when he had claimed that the example {drstanta) is not a separate 
member of the proof {sddhandvayava). It is much more natural and less surprising 
to find the direct continuation of the ‘economical’ trend, that had started with 
Vasubandhu, in the Yogacara tradition and DharmakTrti’s works, rather than in the 
Jaina tradition in the person of Siddhasena, where we do not find such an 
economic tendency before Siddhasena. In my opinion, Siddhasena verbalised what 
had already been latent in DharmakTrti’s statement, even though DharmakTrti 
himself had not been able to do without the example, which he had considered an 
integral part of the logical reason {hetu), indispensable to authenticate the general 
taking recourse to its instantiations (relevant portions underlined): 

■ sapaksa eva sattvam asapaksdc ca sarvato vydvartl rupam 

u tam^ a hedena. punar visesena kdrya-svabhdvayor ukta-laksanayor janma-tan- 
waz/artw andhau darsaniydv uktau. tac ca darsayatd —yatra dhiimas tatrdgnir, 
asay agnau na kvacid dhunw yathd mahdnasetarayor, yatra krtakatvam 
a tanityatvam, anityatvdbhdvo krtakatvdsambhavo yathd ghatdkdsayor—Hi 


nilp ■ fi ^y^yo yad ubhayam vaktavyam viruddhdnaikdntika-pratipaksena iti. The 
• • Ml explained by DhaimakTiti in PVSV. as follows: sddharmya-vdeanam 

PV 3 1 f, ^^‘dharmya-vdeanam anaikdntika-pratipaksena. Thereupon, in 

, , ■ ^ > he adds that: yady adrsti-phalam tac ca yadi tena vipakse 

darsanam khyapyate tad anukte 'pi gamy ate II . Cf. also PVSV.(1).3.24-25 [p. 185]: 
tasmat sva dva pi adbandhdd eva hetuh sddhyam gamayati. sa ca tad-bhdva-laksanas 
ta utpatti laksano vd. sa evdvind-bhdvo drstdntdbhydm pradarsyate. 

Cf. Frauwallner (1933) and Frauwallner (1957/a). 
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darsaniyam . na hy anyathd sapaksa-vipaksayoh sad-asattve yathokta-prakdre sakye 
darsayitum . tat-kdryatd-niyamah karya-lingasya, svabhava-lingasya ca svabhavena 
vydptih. asmims cdrthe darsite eva drstdnto bhavati . etdvan-mdtra-rupatvat tasyeti . 
DharmakTrti expressed a similar idea already in his PV.3.27: tad-bhdva-hetu-bhdvau 
hi drstdnte tad-avedinah / khyapyete, vidusdm vdcyo hetur eva hi kevalah II. 
Siddhasena, however, has to his credit that he clearly states the conditions of 
internal formal validity of the proof and dismisses the need to quote any 
instantiation: the proof is valid because the premisses are valid and the relation 
between them is universally binding. 

[12] Siddhasena states explicitly five conditions that invalidate/;aA'.sa—and adds 
that there are, in fact, several varieties of paksdbhdsa —in NA.21: 

pratipddyasya yah siddhah paksdbhdso 'ksa-lihgatah / 

loka-sva-vacandbhydm ca bddhito 'nekadhd matah H 

These five paksdbhdsas are in concord with the list exemplified by Siddharsigani in 
NAV.: (1)pratipddya-siddha, (2) pratyaksa-bddhita, (3) anumdna-bddhita, (4) loka- 
bddhita, (5) sva-vacana-bddhita. Having enumerated five varieties of paksdbhdsa, it 
would be redundant and pointless on Siddhasena’s part to say by way of recapitulation 
in a succinct kdrikd that these varieties are numerous: anekadhd matah, unless he had 
other varieties, not mentioned already by name, in mind. That being the case, he 
probably refemed to other enumerations well-known from other sources. 

In fact, Siddhasena’s enumeration overlaps with Dharmakirti’s list of fallacies of 
the thesis, enumerated in NB.(2).49-53^^. Interestingly, Dharmakirti subsequently 
(NB.(2).3.54^^) adds a few more conditions and the failure to meet them would 
render the paksa defective as well. Thus, Siddhasena—by anekadhd matah —may 
have referred to Dharmaklrti’s catalogue of defective paksas. But not necessarily to 
DharmakTrti’s. He may have as well referred, e.g. to NP.(2).3.1 


749/ (2) tatra pratyaksa-nirdkrto yathd: asrdvanah sabda iti. 750/ (3) anumdna- 
nirdkfto yathd: nityah sabda iti. 7517 (41) pratiti-nirdkrto yathd: acandrah sasiti. 7527 (5) 
sva-vacana-nirdkrto yathd: ndnumdnam pramdnam. 7537 iti catvdrah paksdbhdsa 
nirdkrtd bhavanti. 

evam siddhasya, asiddhasydpi sddhanatvendbhimatasya, svayaih vddind tadd 
sddhayitum anistasya, iikta-mdtrasya nirdkrtasya ca viparyayena sddhyah. tendiva 
svarupendbhimato vddina isto 'nirdkftah paksa iti paksa-laksanam anavadyam 
darsitam bhavati. 

sddhayitum isto 'pi pratyaksddi-vimddhah paksdbhdsah, tad yathd: (1) pratyaksa- 
viniddhah, (2) anumdna-viniddhah, (3) dgama-viruddhah, (4) loka-viruddhah, (5) sva- 
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In any case, NA.21 can in no way attest that Siddhasena was posterior or prior to 
DharmakTrti. It merely points to certain similarities between Siddhasena’s list and 
the Buddhist tradition. Probably, it was the tradition of Sahkarasvamin and 
DharmakTrti that Siddhasena alluded to by anekadhd malah. 

[13] In Siddhasena’s subsequent aphorism, we find further similarities with NB., 
though they are less of linguistic nature (similarities in formulations) but rather of 
methodological character. Analogously to the structure of NB, Siddhasena — after 
describing fallacious theses—proceeds to discuss fallacious logical reasons {hetv- 
dbhdsa). However, both the authors first look back to their previous definitions of a 
correct, not defective hetn: 

NA. 22: anyathdnupapannatvam he tor laksanam / 

tad-apratili- sandeha -viparydsais tad-dbhatd 11 

NB. (2).3.55-56: tri-rupa- lih^dkhydnahi pardrthdnunidnain ity uktam ^^'. 
tatra traydndm rupdndm ekasydpi rupasydnuktau sddhandbhdsah. iiktdv 
apy asiddhau sandehe vd pratipddya-pratipddakayoh. 

Incidentally, it is the only case in both works that the authors first remind the 
reader/hearer of the definition of a correct ‘syllogistic’ member/term, and only then 
deal with its particular fallacies. 

Likewise incidentally, both the authors first state general factors that invalidate a 
correct hetu, either singly or jointly, and subsequently enumerate resulting fallacies 
one by one. There are two such general invalidating factors for DhannakTrti, viz. 
asiddhi and sandeha (NB.3.56,109): various combinations (with regard to 
trairupya) are responsible for particular varieties of hetv-dbhdsa. For Siddhasena, 
however, there are three—polemically, as it were—such factors: tad-apratUi, 
sandeha and viparydsa; thus DharmakTrti’s asiddhi factor would seem to bifurcate 
into Siddhasena’s tad-apratlti and viparydsa. For instance, for Siddhasena the 
allacies of NB.3.58 and 59^’ would be probably a case of viparydsa, whereas the 


vacana-viruddhah, (6) aprasiddha-visesanah, (7) aprasiddha-visesyah, 

( ) aptasiddhSbhayah, {9)prasiddha-sambandhas ceti H tatra ... 

Either in NA.5 (according to Siddharsi) or in NA.17 (hetos tathopapattyd vd sydt 
ptayogo ^ nyathdpi vd, see NAV. ad loc.: anyathdpi vety anendvayave 
samuddydpacdrdd anyathdnupapattim laksayati). 

NB.3.1. tri-rupa-lihgdkhydnam pardrthdnumdnanr, cf. also NB.(2).2.5,11-12. 

NB.(2).3.57—9: /57/ ekasya rupasya dharmi-sanibandhasydsiddhau sandehe 
vdsiddho hetv-dbhdsah. /58/ yathd: anityah sabda iti sddhye cdksiisatvam 
iibhaydsiddhani [not proved for both parties]. /59/ cetands tarava iti .'iddhye sarva-tvag- 
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fallacy of NB.3.60^** should rather be considered a ca^ of tad-apratJti. One could 
analyse all the remaining cases of fallacious hetus (ensuing from the combination of 
the factors asiddhi and sandeha) found in NB. and map them onto the triple 
classification of Siddhasena in the same manner. Practically, it would mean to 
decide which of the asiddhi cases of Dharmakirti would correspond to tad-apratiti 
cases of Siddhasena, and which to his vipaiydsa cases. However, we do not have 
any explicit statement in the far too succinct NA., nor in NAV., that would provide 
us any algorithm of such a mapping, and the issue is open to our conjectures only. 

Interestingly, in NP., for instance, to which NA. might be thought to have 
occasionally referred to, we do not find any trait of such invalidating factors as 
asiddhi and sandeha, or anything similar. 

[14] Also NA.23 and the classification of particular varieties of hetv-dbhdsas 
points to secondary sources of Siddhasena’s ideas. There seem to be only two such 
potential sources, i.e. NB. and NP.: 

NA. 23: asiddhas tv apratito yoyo ‘nyathdivopapadyate / 

viniddho yo ’nyathdpy atrayukio ’naikantikah sa tu // 

NB. (2).3.109: evam esdih trayandm rilpdndm ekdikasya dvayor dvayor 
vd rupayor asiddhau sandehe vd yathd-yogam asiddha- 
viruddhdnaikdntikds trayo hetv-dbhdsdh. 

NP.(2).3.2. asiddh d naikdntika - viruddhd hetv-dbhdsdh H 

However, NB. is a more probable source, inasmuch as the sequence of fallacies 
{asiddha, viruddha, anaikdntika) listed in NA. is exactly the same as that of NB., 
not of NP., where the two last varieties are interchanged {asiddha, anaikdntika, 
viruddha). Dihnaga has the aniscita {or sandigdha) variety, istead of anaikdntika. 

What is striking is that Siddhasena has only three varieties of hetv-dbhdsa, like 
Dharmakirti and Sahkarasvamin, unlike Dihnaga. Moreover, Dhannaklrti 
outspokenly rejects Dihnaga’s subvariety, i.e. viruddhdvyabhicdrin^'^: NB.(2).3.110: 
viruddhdvyabhicdry api samsaya-hetur uktah. sa iha kasmdn ndktah. We do not 
find any polemical trait in NA., which could even suggest that Siddhasena adopted 


apaharane marancuh prati vddy-asiddham, vijhdnendriydyur-nirodha-lak.sanasya 
inaranasydnendbhyupagaindt, tasya ca tarusv asambhavdt [not proved for the 
opponent]. 

NB.(2).3.60: acetandh sukhddaya iti sddhya utpattimattvam anityatvam vd 
sdihkhya.sya svayaiit vddino ’siddhain [not proved for the proponent himself]. 

Cf also Randle (1926: 68-69, 79). 
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Dharmaklrti’s criticism of viruddhdvyabhicdrin. Apparently he subscribed to the 
criticism unhesitatingly. 

It is worth noticing that NA. diverges also from the tradition of Kumarila, whose 
triple classification—into asiddha, sandigdha, viruddha in MSV. — is more akin to 
Dihnaga’s: MSV.5.4.75 p. 264 mentions the classification {samsayddi-vipcirydydh)\ 
subsequently (l)the threefold asiddha fallacious reason is mentioned in 
MSV.5.4.76-83ab; {2) sandigdha and 0) viruddha occur in MSV.5.4.83cd-107 
(e.g. in MSV.5.4.83cd: sandeha-viparitatva-hetu cdtra nirdkrtau)-, besides, 
{2) sandigdha is further found in MSV.5.4.84b-96b, whereas {2) viruddha is 
mentioned in MSV.5.4.96cd-107ab. Kumarila nowhere in the Anumdna-pariccheda 
section uses the term anaikdntika as a hetv-dbhdsa, he has sandigdha instead, like 
Dihnaga, unlike Dharmakirti, Sahkarasvamin and Siddhasena. However, 
Parthasarathi Misra follows the general post-Dharmaklrtian typology in his 
classification, while commenting on Kumarila (p. 264.11 ad MSV.5.4.75): samprati 
hetv-dbhdsdn asiddhdnaikdntika-viruddhdn prapahcayan ... 

[15]NA.24-25 reveal further similarities pointing to NB. as its possible 
inspiration. One of them is the phraseological affinity as regards the use ofdrstdnia- 
dosa, instead of drstdntdbhdsa, in both works. Both Siddhasena and Dharmakirti 
use the expression paksdbhdsa as well as similarly tad-dbha and hetv-dbhdsa. 
However, both of them deviate from the general use of derivatives of d^lbhds to 
technically denote logical fallacies, when they refer to drstdnta by the term dosa, 
and to drstdnta only: 

NA.24: sddharmyendtra drstdnta-dosd ... , 

NA. 25: vaidharmyendtra drstdnta-dosd ... , 

NB. (2).3.123, 128—129. I\2ZI etenaiva drstdnta-dosd api nirastd 
bhavanti. imisddharmyena drstdnta-dosdh. I\29l vaidharinyendpi: 
paramanuvat karmavad dkdsavad iti sddhyddy-vyatirekinah. 

Indeed, also Sahkarasvamin has drstdnta-dosa twice, but in a slightly different 
context, viz. that of refutation. Generally, when he discusses fallacious examples, he 
uses the standard term drstdntdbhdsa, e.g. NP.3.3: drstdntdbhdso dvividhah: 
sadharmyena vaidharmyena ca H The only two occurences of drstdnta-dosa are 
found in NP.(2).6,7“ 


(6) sddhana-dosddbhdvandni diisandni II sadhana-doso nyunatvain. paksa-dosah 
pratyaksadi-viruddhatvam. hetu-doso 'siddhdnaikdntika-viniddhatvam. drstdnta-dosah 
sddhana-dhannddy-asiddhatvam. tasyodbhdvanam prdsnika-pratydyanaiii dusanam U 
(7) abhuta-sddhana-dosodbhdvandni dusandbhdsdni H sampurne sddhane nyunatva- 
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Conspicuously, di'stdnta-dosa occurs as exemplification of dusanani, in the series 
of sddhana-dosa, paksa-dosa, hetu-dosa and dfstdnta-dosa.^' Another occurrence of 
dosa (however, pratijiid-dosa, not dpstdnta-dosa) in NP. is attested in the 
concluding lines of NP.(2).3.1, that summarise the discussion on paksdbhdsa^^. Also 
here, the term dosa'has a more general meaning than the technical term dbhdsa, and 
the peculiarity of the usage of pratijnd-dosa is confirmed by the closing uktdh 
paksdbhdsdh. The usage of dosa in NP. confirms the fact that in works preceding 
Dihnaga, Dharmakirti or Sahkarasvamin—e.g. in NS., VS., NBh., PBh., etc.— dosa 
is employed to denote general defects and is not used specifically as a terminus 
technicus in the sense of dbhdsa. 


[16] There is a structural similarity to be observed: both Siddhasena (NA.24) and 
Dharmakirti (NB.(2).3.122-3) explicitly define fallacious examples by referring to 
the definition of a correct hetii. Accordingly, NB.3.122 recapitulates the definition 
of correct hetu as well as conditions of its validity. The successive statement of 
NB.3.123 { etendiva dpstdiua-dosd api nirastd bhavanti; vide supra p. 334) shows 
that fallacious examples are refuted by referring to the correct definition of hetu, and 
all fallacies of the example share the same characteristic. Similarly, Siddhasena 
relates the deficiency of drstdntdbhdsas to deficient logical reasons and,^ with 
apalaksana-hetutthdh, he expresses the idea known from the work of Dharmakirti. 


[17] Strangely, in NA.24-25 Siddhasena refers to some tradition by nyaya-vid-iritdh 
as regards the classification of fallacious examples. However, there seems to have 
been no earlier (or contemporary) Jaina source he could have referred to. T us, in 
default of any extant evidence attesting to a Jaina tradition which offered a typo ogy o 
fallacious examples, one is prone to assume unless we find any indication to t 
contrary—that, apparently, he must have referred to a general Indian tra ition, w 
we do find such a typology of sddharmya-° and vaidharmya-drstdnta 
Besides, he also seems to have taken it for granted that the ^ 

easily determine what is meant by sddhyd^-vikald^ in NA.24. This task would 


vacanam. aditsta-pakse paksa-dosa-vacanam. siddha-hetuke siddha-hetukam , 

ekdnta-hetuke 'nekdnta-hetukam vacanam. aviruddha-hetuke 

vacanam. adusta-drsldnte dusta-drstdnta-dosa-vacanam. etani dusanabhasani. na hy 
ebhih para-pakso dusyate, niravadyatvdt tasya H ity uparamyate H . 

NP 6- sddhana-dosddbhdvandni dusanani II sddhana-doso nymatvam. paksa-dosah 
pratyaksddi-viruddhatvam. hetu-doso ‘siddhdnaikdntika-viruddhatvam. dfstdnta-do^ 
sddhana-dharmddy-asiddhatvam. tasyddbhdvanam prdsnika-pratydyanam dusanam II. 

esdih vacanani dharma-svarupa-nirakarana-mukhena pratipddandsambhavatah 
.sddhana-vaiphalyatas ceti pratijiid-dosdh II uktdh paksdbhdsdh II 
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naturally be quite easy for anyone who was acquainted with NB.(2).3.124-125. At 
the same time, however, his elliptical formulation sadhyddi-vikalddayah was, 
polemically as it were, unequivocal enough to rule out the three remaining varieties, 
viz. (A7) anonvaya, (A8) apradarsitdnvaya and (A9) viparitdnvaya, formulated by 
Dharmakirti (NB.(2).3.126-127), which could by no means have been hinted at by 
the formulations of NA.24. 

Similarly, the sixfold classification of dissimilar drstdntdbhdsas systematised in 
NA.25 {sddhya-sddhana-yugmdndm anivrttes ca samsaydt) closely corresponds to 
the first six fallacious examples of NB.(2).3.129-132: {y\) sddhydvyatirekin, 
(V2) sddhandvyatirekin, (V3) sddhya-sddhandvyatirekin, (V4) sandigdha-sddhya- 
vyatireka, (V5) sandigdha-sddhana-vyatireka, (V6) sandigdha-sddhya-sddhana- 
vyatireka. Seemingly, NA. and NB. are at variance as regards tenninology, for 
Siddhasena’s formulation: sddhya-sddhana-yugmdndm anivrttes ca samsaydt, 
differs from DharmakTrti’s (V1)-(V6). In my opinion, however, anivfttes and 
samsaydt of NA.25 indicate rather plainly °-vydvrtta and sandigdha-° as the last and 
first elements of the compounds (V1)-(V3) and (V4)-(V6), respectively. 
Optionally, we could have (V1) 'sddhydnivptta, (V2) ’sddhandnivrtta, 
(V3 )' sddhya-sddhandnivrtta, (V4) *samsayita-sddhya, (V5) "samsayita-sddhana, 
{V6)’samsayita-sddhya-sddhana, which is not different at all from the idea 
expressed in NB.(2).3.129-132.*^ 


“True, theoretically speaking, one could also interpret NA.25 to enforce the 
acceptance of only {\) sddhydvyatirekin, (2) sddhandvvatirekin, (3) sddhva- 
sddhandvyatirekin—XQ use Dhannakirti’s terminology—and only one or more varieties 
out of (4) sandigdha-sddhya-vyatireka, (5) sandigdha-sddhana- vyatireka, 
{(>)sandigdha-sddhya-sddhana-vyatireka, but not necessarily all of them. While 
amviiteh 's unquestionably construed with sddhya-sddhana-yugmdndm, the expression 
samsaydt might be conjectured to be taken separately, without any dependence on all 
e ements sddhya-sddhana-yugmdndm. In this respect, attention should be drawn to an 
instance of different conceivable ways of construing an aphorism of NA. by 
commentators which we encounter in the case of NA.8: drstestdvydhatdd vdkydt 
pai amartia hidhdyinah / tattva-grahitayotpannam mdnarii sdbdam prakirtitam H The 
aphorisrn is explained differently by the commentators, viz. (1) NAV. ad loc.: dfstena 
piamandvalokitenestah pratipddayisito 'vyahato 'nirdkrtah sdmarthydd artho yasmin 
vdye tat-tathd, and (2) NAJ. ad loc.: dfstenety-ddi. ayam bhinnddhikaranas tri-pado 
bahu-villuh yadi vd isto vydhato ’rtho yatra tad istdvydhatam vdkyam, tadanu dpstena 
ptamdna-ninutena istdvydhatam iti tat-purusah (cf. Balcerowicz (1999: 4, n. 8)). 
Definitely, such an unnatural interpretation—i.e. to take anivrttes to refer to all elements 
of the triad sddhya-sddhana-yugmdndm, while limiting the scope of samsaydt to 
selected element(s) of the compound sddhya-sddhana-yugmdndm —would be a mere 
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As for another possible source of insipration, also NP.(2).3.3 distinguished—in 
accord with the prevalent tradition of those days—two general categories: similar 
and dissimilar fallacious examples {dfstdntabhdso dvividhah: sadharmyena 
vaidharmyena ca II ). However, a closer look at Sahkarasvamin’s varieties reveals 
essential differences^ apart from the terminological ones. Accordingly, I see no way 
how the formulations of fallacies of examples based on similarity found in Nydya- 
pravesa^ could be interpreted to have influenced Siddhasena’s sadhyddi- 
vikalddayah. As regards Nydya-pravesa on fallacies of examples based on 
dissimilarity^’^, the influence might have been restricted to (VI), (V2) and (V3) only. 

[18] Also NA.26, where criticism / refutation {dusand) and its fallacy 
(dusandbhdsa) are discussed, might have partly been inspired by DharmakTrti s 
NB.(2).3.137-140. Thus, NA;26a-c: vddy-ukte sddhane prokta-dosdndm 
udbhdvanam / dusanam , reveals a certain similarity—in terms of both formulations 
and ideas—to the i/j75a/ia-section of NB.(2).3.137—8:7137/ dusand nyunatddy-uktih. 
7138/ VC pCirvarii nyunatddayah sddhana-dosd uktds tesdm udbhdvan am dusanant. 
tena paristd rtha-siddhi-pratibandhdt. Less conspicuous, though, is the remaining 
portion of the second hemistich of NA.26; niraygdye tu dusgndbhd^a-ndmakam 77 
The corresponding diisandbhdsa-section of NB.(2).3.139-140^ ^ reads. 

n39l dilsgnMlmgs tu jdtayah. I\ 40 l gbhutqrdpsSdbhdvandni jdty-uttardnUi. The 

reoccurring element dusandbhdsa is not decisive at all, whereas Siddhasena s 
niravadye could be a vague echo of Dharmakirti’s abhuta-dosa. 

As a matter of fact, NA.26c-d (niravadye tu dusandbhdsa -ndmakam) betrays more 
affinity to the closing section of NP.(2).7: gbhuta-sddhana-dgsodbhgvgndni 
dusandbhdsdni II ... etdni dusandbhdsdni. na hy ebhih para-pal^o dusyate 
niravadyatvdt tasya 77 ity uparamyate 77 It is this section, in all pro a i ity. 


guesswork, and one would rather, as a rule, construe q 

both anivrttes and sari^saydt, and obtain six varieties of 

would not, in any case, obtain any further varieties mentioned by Dhamakirti 
NB.(2).3.133-135: (VI) avyatireka, (VS) apradarsiia-vyalireka an ^ ^ ^ . 

vyatireka. Thus, Siddhasena apparently does not accept without reservation the Buddhist 

typology by rejecting (V7), (V8) and (V9). ^ 

^ NP.(2).3.3.1: tatra sadharmyena tdvad dfsfdntdbhdsah pahea-prakdrah. ^o» yatha: 
(I) sddhana-dharmdsiddhah. (2) sddhya-dharmdsiddhah. (3) ubhaya-dharmdsiddhah, 

(4) ananvayah, (5) viparitdnvayas ceti 77 tatra ... 

** NP (2).3.3.2. vaidharmyendpi d^stdntdbhdsah pahea-prakdrah, tad yathd. 
(\) sddhydvydvrttah. (2) sddhandvydvrttah. (3) ubhaydvydvrttah. (4) avyatirekah. 

(5) viparita-vyatirekas ceti 77 tatra ... 
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influenced both DharmakTrti’s NB.(2).3.139-140 { dusandbhasas tu jdtayah. qhhutg- 
dosqdbhdyqngni jdty-uttardniti.) and the portion of NA.26c-d in question. 


[19] The twenty-sixth aphorism (the exposition of dusana) is the last section of 
the Nydydvatara, where possible influences from DharmakTrti’s side — in tenns of 
Siddhasena’s direct use of DharmakTrti vocabulary or his response to DharmakTrti’s 
ideas—are easily detectable. Strangely enough, the topic dealt with in NA.26 
closely corresponds to the final issue discussed by DharmakTrti in NB. Thus, the 
conspicuous absence of further possible DharmakTrtian traces in NA. — theoretically 
derivable from other works of DhannakTrti—points, in my opinion, to the fact that 
Siddhasena—while composing NA.—closely followed the structure and the 
contents of NB., up to NA.26. 

In the remaining aphorisms (28-32) Siddhasena discusses issues peculiar to Jainism 
(viz. corollaries of kevala-jndna and sydd-vdda) and there could hardly have been any 
Buddhist influence to be noticed in any case: [27] the character of absolute cognition 
(kevala-jnana); [28] the result of valid cognition in general; the results of absolute 
common {kevala-jndna)- the results of valid cognitive procedures other than kevaki- 
j ana, [29] the multiplex character of reality; the domain of cognitive acts; the domain 
of viewpoints {naya)-, [30] the character of viewpoints (naya)-, the description of the 

cofnitN description {sydd-vdda)-, [31] the character of the 

g e subject, the soul (Jiva)-, [32] the eternal character of Jaina epistemology. 

proof occurring in NA.28 is occasionally taken to be a 

question eoes on Dinnaga. It is commonly assumed that the phrase in 

q goes back to Dinnaga, e.g. PS.(l).1.8cd-10^’. In these verses Dimiaga 


66 , 


signature element of Dienap « ‘Furthermore, the Nydydvatara (28) uses the 

draws the reader’s attention 'o his note 61 , he further 

Philosophy of Dignaga and Tlh ^ Dreyfus and Chr. Lindtncr: ‘The Yogacara 

Vol. 2, Ed by Per K Sorent ^ 

^^sav- - Copenhagen 1989; 27-52. 

riipo hy artha-niscayah / ^at II sva-samvittih phalam vdtra tad- 

prameyam tat pramdnn pramdnam tena nuvate II yad-dbhdsam 

Srol^okdkdra-sa,nvitU u-ayan, Lab prtbak- 
text reads as follows ’ ^ '-55-107, n. 1.67). Tibetan 


Vasudhararaksita/Seh-rgyal 1 5a.5-l 5b.4; 

bya dan bcas par rtogs paiji pbyir | 
tsbad niahi libras bu bid dii bdod || 


Kanakavarman/Dad-pahi scs-rab 95b.5-96a.5: 
bya dan bcas par rtogs paid pbyir | 
hbras bu bid du yod tsbad nia || 
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asserts that the result oYpramana is pranidna itself, or introspective cognition which 
consists in the determining of an object {sva-samvitti, artlia-niscaya). Precisely the 
same idea {dtmanubhciva. artha-viniscayd) is echoed in PV.2.306-307ab, 339^**. 
Generally, the idea is discussed at length by Dharmakirti both in his 
PVin.1(1).78.12-100.26 and in PV.2.301-366, 388-391. Accordingly, NA.28 might 
be taken to be a rejoinder of both Dihnaga and Dhamiakirti, and there seems to 
nothing decisive to be found in NA.28 that would exclude any of the two authors. 

On the other hand, any attempt to look for inspiration of NA.28 in works of either 
Dihnaga or Dharmakirti seems to me to be a result of misapprehension of the true 
import of the aphorism. In it, Siddhasena does not discuss the problem whether 
pranidnci-phaUi can or cannot be equated with pranidna itself, which is the major 
concern of Dihnaga and Dhamiakirti. What is intended in the verse are rather extra- 
epistemological issues of both soteriological {kevala) and mundane {sesa) character, 
viz. the result of pranidna is ‘the cessation of nescience (ajiidna-vinivai tana), 
whereas the result of specific kinds of cognition is two-fold. The first category 
subsumes happiness and indifference (suklidpekse) in case of the perfect knowledge 
(kevala), being a prerequisite of liberation (nioksa) and commonly taken by the Jainas 
to be tantamount to the destruction of nescience. Since it results from the destruction 
of karniai/''^ it is necessarily associated with innate happiness, etc.’” that are inhibited 
by karnian. The other—pragmatic, as it were—category of results refers to the faculty 
of appropriation and avoidance’ (dddna-lidna-dhi) in case all the remaining kinds of 
(mundane) cognition.^' Consequently, what really the verse is reminiscent of is ratiei 


ran rig la yan lidir libras bu | 
de yi fw bo las don ties \ 
yul gyi snail ba Iidi did lidi \ 
tshad nia de yis lijal bar byed \ \ 
gad (she snail ba de gsai bya \ 
tshad nia daii delii libras bu ni 
lidsin rnani rig pa de yi phyir 1 
de gsuni tlia dad du nia by as 


yaii na rail rig lidir libras bu \ 
de yi no bo las don iies \ 
yul gyn snail ba did de lidihi | 
tshad nia de yis hjal bar bya 11 
gad itar snail ba de gsal bya \ 
tshad nia dan dehi libras bu ni 1 
hdsin rnani rig paho de yi phyir 
de gsuni tha dad du nia byas | | 


68 


■Uasniat pranievddliisateli sddhanani meya-rupatd! sadhane nyatra tat-karnia- 
sanibandho na prasiddliyatid sd ca tasydtnia-bliutciiva tena mrthantamni phalanil 
yadd savisayani jndnani jndndnise •rtha-vyavasthiteh / tada ya atnianubhavah sa 

evdrtha-viniscayah H 

69 TS. 10.1: nioha-ksaydj jddna-darsandvarandntardya^ksayac ca kevalam. 

eg TBh.10.7 (p. 231 f.) v.23 ff. {sanisdra-visaydtitam muktdndm avyayam 

sukhani). 

Cf. also Franco (1997: 65). 
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\ A .h: yadd jiianam tadd hdnopdddnopeksd-buddhayah phalam, with all the three 
elements ofhdna, upddana / dddna and dpeksd, as a result (phala) of cognition (Jndna). 


What is important to remember is that there are numerous similarities, more and less 
conspicuous, and not all of them are decisive when taken alone. Some of these 
similarities indicated on the preceding pages may equally well point to a tradition or 
author prior to Dharmakirti, viz. to Dihnaga or Sahkarasvamin. Some of such 
similarities may be due to the general style of writing, of arranging a philosophical 
treatise, of structuring a philosophical discourse, etc. We should remember that both 
the Nydya-bindu and the Nydydvatdra were primarily handbooks of logic and their 
purpose was predominantly didactic. Nonetheless, the accumulation of evidence only 
enforces those of them that are quite conclusive and convincing. To sum up, my 
impression is that in all dubious cases, when both NP. and NB. seem relevant as 
possible sources of Siddhasena’s ideas, Siddhasena probably took recourse to 
Dharmakirti rather than to Sahkarasvamin, inasmuch as in all those rare cases when 
there are clear similarities to be found between NA. and NP., they are also traceable in 
NB. However, not all cases of similarities between NA. and NB. can be shown with 


regard to NA. and NP. In other words, the development of certain ideas that had taken 
place in the period connecting Sahkarasvamin and Dhannaklrti, was reflected in the 
contents of NA. and some ideas still absent from NP., that were later either introduced 
or modified by DhamiakTrti, found their way into NA. Similarly, certain influences to 
be found in NA. point both to Dihnaga and to Dharmakirti. However, Siddhasena 
seems t^o be acquainted with certain new developments or ideas that first developed 
with Dharmakirti (not necessarily only in NB.) and are not found in Dihnaga’s works. 

Paradoxically as it were, would it not be thinkable to claim that it was Siddhasena 
who influenced Dharmakirti and who was the intermediary stage between Dihnaga 
and Dharmakirti? For at least three reasons we should dismiss such a possibility. 

bv hnirni" P-'' ‘••edition in epistemic concepts referred to 

refer^to n and Siddhasena that go back to Dihnaga. Dharmakirti himself 

Tad ava^lST'^' i? T u , "^P'^^sible to believe that he 

ofnZt fw' H K respect to the number 

would elect r t"' ^ Intion of it: one 

issues he hart ^’ri arking on at least an accidental discussion of a few 

whn h |- ^ Jainas. Secondly, Satkari MOOKERJEE, 

who believed Siddhasena to flourish in the sixth century and to precede 

Dharmakirti puzzled over what was in his opinion Dharmakirti’s lack of reaction 
as regar s i asena s interpretation of the intrinsic invariable concomitance 
and the superHuous character of the example as an exemplification 
(bahir-udahrU) external to the most elementary constituents of the proof formula, as 


See; Mookerjee (1935; 398). 
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well as the definition of the logical reason as ‘inexplicability otherwise’/^ This 
becomes no longer a query when we assume that Siddhasena was post- 
Dharmakirtian. Moreover, it is for precisely the same reason that also Patrasvamin 
should be taken to flourish after Dharmakirti. Thirdly, the concepts svdrtha-vakya 
and pardrtha-vdkya (NA.IO) as well as svdrtha-pratyaksa and pardrtha-pratyaksa 
(NA. 11) would have with certainty evoked a refutal from the side of Dharmakirti, 
had he known about it. Likewise, Dharmakirti would have certainly commented 
upon the idea of non-erroneousness of inference {anumdnath ... abhrdntam) proven 
by its being a cognitive criterion alone (pramdnatvdt), found in NA.5. The same 
holds true for the idea of ‘inexplicability otherwise’ (anyathdnupapannatva). Thus, 
any supposition that Siddhasena preceded Dharmakirti can safely be dismissed. 

Accordingly, depending on whether we follow the widely accepted dating of 
Dharmakirti, viz. c. 600—660^"* or the results of latest research by KlMURA (1999) who 
assigns the years 550-620 for Dharmakirti, we would have for the terminus post quern 
Siddhasena as the author of the Nydydvatdra circa 620 or 660, respectively. 

There is still another factor to be taken account of, viz. the question of the 
defining characteristic of the logical reason (hetu) characterised as the fact of being 
otherwise inexplicable’, or ‘inexplicability otherwise’ {anyathdnupapannatva, 
anyathdnupapatti) in NA.22; anyathdnupapannatvam hetor lak^anam iritam. The 
author clearly refers to an earlier source and the idea did not originate with him in 
his NA. Independently, we find the idea reported and criticised by Santarak§ita in 
TSa.(l).1364 ff. (p. 405 f.) in the context of the validity of inference {anumana). 
The most famous and relatively often quoted verse is TSa.1369: 

anyathdnupapannatvam yatra tatra trayena him / 

ndnyathdnupapannatvam yatra tatra trayena kim // . 


See: MOOKERJEE (1935: 4-5): ‘What however strikes us is the intriguing situation 
created by Siddhasena’s reference to antarvydpti and the definition of hetu {pro 
anyathdnupapanna in the verse 20 and 22 respectively. It is nothing s ort o enigma a 
this innovation of the Jaina logicians did not evoke a reply from Dharmakirti. 

See: Frauwallner (1961). Cf also Stein kellner-Much (1995: 23). 

’^The relevant, section is edited and translated in Kunst (1939: 11-53). See also 
.Pathak (1930-31) 71-83. 

Strangely enough, Santaraksita in TSa. interchanges thepddas ab with cd. The verse 
is also found in (1) TSVA. p. 203 [the discussion of anyathdnupapatti and the refutation of 
tri-laksana is found there on pp. 198-217), (2) TBV. Vol. II, p. 569.28-29, (3) PMI.2.1.9 
§33 (p. 45.17-18). Hemacandra’s criticism against the Buddhist idea of trairupya in 
PMI.2.1.9 §33 (p. 45.1-16) closely follows the exposition of Patrasvamin’s aphorisms 
quoted in TSa. attesting to the authenticity of the quotation. Hemacandra, instead of the 
tenus anyathdnupapatti, uses the expression avind-bhdva, cf. PMi.2.1.9 (p. 43.34-35): 
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Significantly enough, Santaraksita TSa.(l).1364, p. 405.1) mentions Patrasvamin as 
the source of the idea: anyathety-ddina pdtrasvdmi-matam dsankaie , and the 
treatise in question is the lost Tri-laksana-kadarthana^^ by Patrasvamin, identified 
occasionally with Patrakesarin / Patrakesarisvamin = Vidyananda. For obvious 
reasons this Patrasvamin cannot be Vidyananda (c. 850), the author of the Sloka- 
vdrttika on Umasvati’s Tattvdrtha-sutra —as Sukhlal-Dosui (1928)’*^ and 
Chatterjee (1978: 331) would have it—but some else who preceded Santaraksita 
(c. 725-788)’^ the teacher of KamalasTla.*” Since the author of NA. alludes to his 
predecessors and Santaraksita mentions only Patrasvamin, it must have been the 
latter who was responsible for the idea of anyathdnupapannatva.^' Had it been 
Siddhasena who introduced the idea, Santaraksita would not, in all probability, have 
missed the opportunity to mention this. Certainly Patrasvamin is post-Dihnagan, for 
his Tri-laksana-kadarthana was conceived to refute the latter, but his dating is quite 
uncertain. It is surprising, nonetheless, that Santaraksita seems nowhere to allude to 


svdrtham sva-niscita-sddhydvind-bhdvdika-laksamt sddhandt sddhya-jndnam. The 
formulation sddhydvind-bhdvdika-laksamt resembles both Patrasvamin’s Tri-laksana- 
kadarthana {ten aika-laksano hetuh prddhdnvdd ganiako ’stu nah / = TSa.I379) as well as 
NA.5ac: sddhydvind-bhuno lihgdt sddhya-niscdyakani smrtam / anuindnaih. 

A reference to the work is found in Dhaky (1995: 43), who refers to Jugal Kishor 
Mukhtar. Sarhmatisutra aur Siddhasena’ (Hindi), Jaina Sdhitya aur Itihdsa par Visada 
Prokasa, Calcutta 1956: 538-543 [the work was not available to me]. 

Cf Upadhye (1971: *14-15), Pathak (1930: passim) and Pathak (1930-31: 
passnn), who refers to him as Patrakesari Vidyananda or as Patrakesarisvami. 

Cf. Steinkellner-Much (1995: 56). 

Cf Bhattacharyya (1926: ixvi-ixvii): Tn that case Patrasvamin must be an 
Santaraksita and Vidyananda, and he must have first 
A theory that valid reason is that the existence of which cannot be 

aine unless it is invariably concomitant with the major term ... cir. 700 A.D.’. 

[according to Upadhye (1971 :*30)]: ‘7) The Nydydvatdra is 
Patraev"^ Saiwiati-sutra, because it shows the influence of 

V P Samantabhadra) as well as Dharmaklrti and Dharmottara’; and 

Dhakv PP-4‘ in n.9 above. See also 

/ , ^ u first foot of the kdrikd 22 concerning the hetu-laksana 

ac er o pro ans) reflects sense-agreement, even partial verbal concordance with 
R u ^trasvami s (Patrakesari’s) Trilaksanakadarthana cited by the 

Buddhist scholiast Santaraksita in his Tattvasahgraha (c. 2"“ quarter of the 8"’ century A. 

. HASTRi ( 90. 31) is a bit more reserved and does not take for granted that 

atrasvamin was anterior to Siddhasena: ‘Nyayavatara also defines hetu in the same 
manner. 
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the NA. or its author. Consequently, the widespread opinion assuming that NA. is 
the first Jaina treatise on epistemology per se loses its weight, inasmuch we can 
safely assume that Siddhasena had his predecessor in the person of Patrasvamin. 

As regards the terminus ante quern, in view of the fact that the verse no. 4 of the 
Nyaydvatara is incorporated into SDSa. as verse no. 56, it should be assigned to the 
date of Haribhadrasuri. A supposition that it is §DSa.56 that was the source which 
NA.4 was borrowed from and that NA.4 is merely an interpolation seems 
inadmissible to me. NA.4 fits ideally the argumentative structure of the text: 
(l)NA.l states the definition of pramdna, as well as the types and a general 
criterion of such a division, (2) NA.2 is polemical concerning the meaninglessness 
of formulating a definition for a well-known term/idea of pramdna, (3) NA.3 is a 
rejoinder to the objection, (4) NA.4 defines the two main divisions of pramdna 
along with a specific reason for such a division,®^ (5) NA.5 opens a section dealing 
with erroneousness of pramdnas, etc. The use of vocabulary in NA.4 is not unusual 
for NA. Coincidentally, two adjacent verses, viz. NA.4 and NA.5, are stylistically 
and structurally quite akin; pdda a-b: "^reason’ {aparoksatayd, sddhydvind-bhuno 
lingdt) + "^object + verbal derivative in the meaning of a present participle 
{artbasya grdhakam, sddbya-niscdyakam) + ... + pdda c: subject {pratyaksam, 
anumdnam)... Admittedly, the similarity is not a crucial argument in favour of the 
same authorship of the two verses, however, there is nothing that could speak 
against a common authorship. The argument gains on strength in view of the fact 
that Haribhadrasuri quotes the verse no. 2 of NA. in his Astaka^^ and refers to its 
author as Mahamati*'*. 


Both NA. 1 and 4 go against the prevalent Jaina tradition to subsume cases of 
sensory cognition, inference and verbal testimony under paroksa, whereas pratyaksa 
was taken to denote extra-sensory and extra-mental acts of cognition (viz. avadhi, 
manah-parydya and kevala). For Siddhasena the criterion of directness (aksa) was not 
the cognising subject, or the soul {aksa—jivor^dtman), but like in the general pramdna 
tradition—the senses (aksa=indriya). 

*^The work is not available to me. I am forced to rely here on Pt. Dalsukhbhai 
Malvania (1979: 287-288). Cf. also Upadhye (1971: xxiv) and Dhaky (1995: 44). 

Upadhye (1971: xxiv) is right to point out ‘that Haribhadra, in his Astaka, quotes 
the Nydydvatdra 2, by referring to its author as Mahamati. Elsewhere, however 
Haribhadra speaks plainly about the author of the Sanmati as Divakara and 
Srutakevalin.’ 
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In view of the above, Dhaky’s (1995; 44) claim**^—to handle the discomfort that 
Haribhadra himself ascribes one of the verses to a Mahamati—that both NA.2 and 4 
were taken from lost dvatriihsikas of Siddhasena Divakara is highly debatable to 
me. Not only NA.4 seems to represent an original karikd of NA., but the same holds 
good in the case of karika 2. We could not make head or tail of NA.2 (the objection) 
if we did not have NA.l. Moreover, NA.3 (the rejoinder) would be pointless without 
NA.2. All the lost dvdtrimsikds of Siddhasena Divakara as a reference source in 
argumentation resemble rather a kind of sasa-visdna. Naturally, as long as vve do 
not have all dvdtrimsikds written by Siddhasena Divakara, we cannot, theoretically 
speaking, preclude the possibility that the verses indeed were taken from some lost 
dvdtrimsikd. But such an argumentation is not very constructive. I see no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of kdrikds 2 and 4 as long as they form a consistent logical 
part of the Nydydvatdra as a whole and bear stylistic similarities to adjacent 
kdrikds^^ especially when the counter-arguments begin with ‘perhaps’ and are of 
merely cpuld-or-may-have-been nature. 

Further, the identification of Siddharsigani as the author of both NA. and NA V., 
postulated by Dhaky, has very weak foundations. In the first place, there is ample 
evidence that Siddharsigani (the author of NAV.) is not Siddhasena (the author of 


‘A formidable objection, however, to the above-postulated identification (Siddharsi 
was the author of both NA. and NAV.—P.B.) as well as the period determination 
(ninth/tenth century for NA.—P.B.) can be raised on the grounds of the ascription of a 
verse, which appears as the karikd 2 of the Nydydvatdra, to Mahamati (=Siddhasena 
Divakara) by Yakinisunu Haribhadra suri (active c. A. D. 745-785) in his Astaka^^. And 
the W-a 4 figures as a part of the Saddarsana-samuccaya of the same Haribhadra 
sun . Since Haribhadra suri ascribed the particular verse {karikd 2) to Siddhasena 
Divakara, it must be so. However, this kdrikd could be originally from some 
dvatrimsika, one of the lost 11 of Siddhasena Divakara, perhaps the Pramdna- 
dvatrimsika from which Gandhahasti Siddhasena quotes in his sa-bhdsya- 
attvartia ngama-sutra-vi'tti . The karikd 4 in the Sad-darsana-samuccaya may 
hkewise have been taken from one of the unavailable dvdtrimsikd of Siddhasena 
iva ara. Alternatively, if that verse is Haribhadra’s own, Siddharsi must have 
borrowed it from the Saddarsana. In any case, Haribhadra and Siddharsi could have 
common sources from which they apparently may have drawn.’ 

I have dealt briefly with the style of NA.4 above. The same is even more true for 
NA.2 that is closely followed by NA.3 (the most conspicuous similarities underlined): 

121 prasiddhdni pramdndni vyavahdras ca tat-krtah / 
pramdna -lqksgmsyM.tM indyate na prayojanam H 

73/ prasiddhdndth pramdndndtit laksanoktau pravnmnnm / 
tad-vydmoha-nivrttih sydd vydmudha-manasdm iha // 
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NA.) and that the two texts were written by different authors, inasmuch as 
Siddharsigani refers to the author of NA. explicitly, although not by name, but by 
the term acarya or sutra-krt, to cite a few cases only:*’ [1] Introductory lines of 
NAV.3; /3/ adhun dcdryo gj-hUas tdvakino 'bhiprdyo ’smdbhir iti param 
pratydyayariis tan-matam anudrdvya tad evdnumanyamdnas tathdpi laksandkteh 
sdphalyani dvedayann aha: [2] the final sentence of NAV.3: tad evarii pramdna- 

laksanam sdmdnyena pratipddya tad-gatam kucodyam paryahdry dcdryena \ 
[3] NAV.13: yac/ vdtyantdbhydsena parikarmita-matitvdt tdvataiva prastuta- 
prameyam avabudhyate, tadd hetu-pratipddanam eva kriyate, sesdbhidhdnasya 
srotr-samskdrdkdritayd nairarthakydd ity-ddau hetu-pratipadanam sutra-krtd 
pardrtham anumdnam uktam\ [4] NAV.29: ata e vdcdryasya na tal-laksanddi- 
svarupa-kathane 'pi mahdnddarah. Additionally, in some cases (e.g. on NA.8), 
Siddharsigani does offer at least two different interpretations of a kdrikd, or diverges 
from the contents of NA., e.g. in the case of NA.4d**. 

Thus, we can safely take the date-brackets for the Nydydvatdra to be firmly fixed 
after 620 C.E. (Dharmakirti) and Patrasvamin and before c. 800 C.E. 
(Haribhadrasuri).*^ As for the date of Haribhadrasuri, JACOBI (1926. Introduction) 
assigns Haribhadra to c. 750, whereas Upadhye (1971: xxv) to c. 750-800 C.E. and 
Dhaky (1995: 44) to c. 745-785. However, the terminus post quern for Haribhadra 
is Areata, since the latter is quoted in Haribhadrasuri’s NPV.9.15-19 . Areata, the 
teacher of Dharmottara, can be assigned to c. 730-790 or 720-780. 


*’Dhaky (1995: 43) is so far right that indeed Siddharsi nowhere mentions the 
author of Nydydvatdra by name: ‘As noted in the beginning, Siddharsi does ® 

the Nydydvatdra to Siddhasena Divakara or to a different Siddhasena or or t a 
to any other author.’ However, he clearly misses the point when he ^ er c 
does he mention it as a composition of a pun>dcdrya, vf acarya, 
cirantandedrya. Also, in his verse by verse exposhion, he now ere uses qua 
phrases such as sdstrakdra, sutrakdra, kdrikdkdra, acarya, etc. w ic may 
a second, an earlier revered personage, as the kdrikds author. 

** Siddhasena emphasises the way of cognising, or ‘[the manner of] ^n 

object]’, whereas Siddharsi takes the expression to refer to the existence and the nature 


of the cognoscible. See p. 323 above. 

Thus, I cannot but side with the opinion already expressed in Vaidya (1928: xx): 
‘The terminus a quo would be the date of Dharmakirti and the terminus ad quern that of 

Haribhadra.’ 

Acc. to Steinkellner-Much (1995: 119) the original title found to the colophon 

is Nyaya-pyGvesci-tikd sisya~hitd. 

See: Steinkellner-Much (1995: 64) and Frauwallner(1961: 148). 
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Rationality as a Method of Research into the Nyaya System 


JONARDON GANERI 


One of the many enduring achievements of Stanislaw Schayer was his 
introduction of the methods of contemporary logical theory into the study of Indian 
logic. In his celebrated paper of 1933, ‘Uber die Methode der Nyaya-Forschung’, 
Schayer recognised that philological and historical methods for investigating the 
Nyaya system have to be supplemented with techniques of analysis drawn from 
logic. His source for new instruments of theoretical analysis came from the example 
provided by Lukasiewicz, who Had already reinterpreted the Aristotelian syllogistic 
as a system of formal deduction. SCHAYER consequently attempted, to study the 
Nyaya system as if it were a formal logic. Since SCHAYER, the potentialities as well 
as the limits of this approach have gradually become clear. What 1 would like to 
suggest in this paper is that formal validity is too restricted a concept to do justice to 
the nature of the Naiyayikas’ philosophical project. 1 want to suggest that we might 
do better if we take as our operative concept the concept of rationality, and interpret 
the Nyaya system as if it were a theory of what constitutes rational belief. 1 will 
illustrate my point by examining the model of rationality that is implicit in the 
concept of an ‘example’ {udaharana) in early Nyaya logical theory. 


1. Rationality and extrapolation 


The capacity to extrapolate from what one has perceived to what one has not is a 
core function of reason. That extrapolation is a key concept in the early history of 
Indian logic is clear from some of the examples Vatsyayana gives under NS 1.1.5 
{Nydya-bhdsya 12.7-16'). Seeing a rising cloud, one infers that it will rain; or the 
variant: seeing the ants carrying their eggs, one infers that it will rain. Seeing a full 
and swiftly flowing river, one infers that it has been raining. Seeing a cloud of 
smoke, one infers the existence of an unseen fire. Hearing a cry, one infers that a 
peacock is nearby. Seeing the moon at one place at one time and at another place at 


' References are to page and line numbers in Thakur (1997). 
Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature^ pp. 353-361. 
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another time, one infers that it is moving (even though one cannot see it move). 
Caraka {Caraka-samhitd: Sutra-sthdna 11.13-14) has some other e.xamples: 
inferring impregnation from pregnancy; inferring the future appearance of fruit from 
the presence of .seeds. In the Updya-hrdaya' , we also find; inferring from a child's 
special mark that this person is that child, now grown up; inferring from the salty 
taste of one drop of sea water that the whole sea is salty. The Ts'iny-mu (Tuct i 
(1929: xvii-xviii)) has a similar example: inferring that all the rice i^ cooked on 
tasting one grain. And the Vaisesika-sutra^ mentions another sort t)f extrapolation 
the inference of an entire cow from the perception only of its horns. 

Extrapolation from the seen to the unseen can take place in any of the three 
dimensions of time—past, present and future. Our interest is in the Indian theory' of 
rationality, and for this we want to look at answers given to the question: on what 
basis, if any, ought the extrapolation be made? For while dice-throwing, guesswork 
and divination are ways of extrapolating, they are not rational ones. Extrapolation 
must be done ‘on the basis of reasons,’ and a theory of‘reasons’ is a theory of what 
makes an extrapolation warranted. So we discover the Indian theories of rationality 
in their explanations of why the extrapolations in the examples mentioned above are 
warranted. Rationality here is the search for extrapolative license. 

Vatsyayana says only that there should be a connection between what is seen and 
what is inferred (Nydya-hhdsya 12.4). Certainly, many of the early writers have a 
definite interest in prediction and scientific explanation, and assume that 
extrapolation is warranted when underwritten by a causal relation. On the other 
hand, it is clearly recognised that not all warranted extrapolation is causal. The 
Vaisesika-stltra lists, in addition, the relations of contact, inherence, coinherence in 
a third, and being contrary [3.1.8, 9.18], while the Sasti-tantra, an early Sarhkhya 
text, has a partially overlapping list of seven relations.'^ Take the inference from a 
drop of salty sea water to the conclusion that the whole sea is salty. This is not an 
inference based on any causal relation between the drop of sea water and the sea as 
a whole; rather, the relation between them is mereological. 1 shall claim that it is 
what would now be called an inference from sampling, where a ‘typical’ member of 
a group is taken to have properties representative of the rest. This is a very common 


^ Upaya-hrdaya or Prayoga-sdra, see Tucci (1929) 

^ Vaisesika-sutra 2.1.8: ‘It has horns a hnmn q »o:i u • * j 

dewlap-such is the perceived mark of cowness - ^ 

efficeni cause to caused, matter to form, concurrent occurrence, and hindering to 

hindered. E. Frauwallner (1958: 84-139, csp. 123 126-7) See also Nancy 

Schuster (1972; 341-395). ’ ^ iNancy 
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and useful form of reasoning—witness the example of checking that all the rice is 
cooked by tasting a single grain! It is not formally valid, but it is a pervasive and 
powerful species of informal reasoning. An ‘example’ is now to be thought of as a 
typical sample, a thing whose properties can be taken as a guide to the properties of 
every other thing of the same kind. It has other functions too, as we will now see. 


2. Rationality and debate 


H.N. Randle (1930: 148) observed a long time ago that ‘the Naiyayika was from 
first to last a tarkika, a disputant.’ More recently, B. K. Matilal (1998: 32) has 
called debate the ‘preferred form of rationality’ in classical India. There is a good 
deal of truth in these observations. A sophisticated theory of rationality evolved in 
the debating arenas. Kautilya had already observed that rationality is about the best 
means to an end, and the end of the debater is to win. But what counts as winning a 
debate? If the debate is the victory-at-any*cost sort (jalpa), and a debater wins when 
his opponent is lost for words or confused or hesitant, then the best and so most 
rational way to proceed would be to employ such tricks as play on the opponent s 
weaknesses: speaking very quickly or using convoluted examples or referring to 
doctrines of which one suspects one’s opponent is ignorant. In the other sort of 
debate, the truth-directed sort {vdda), ‘winning’ is a matter of persuading one s 
opponent and also an impartial audience that one’s thesis is true, and the rational 
debater must find some other methods. The debating room is a theatre for the art of 
persuasion. It is a metaphor for any situation in which one wants to persuade others 
of the correctness of one’s point of view. It will include by extension both the 
mundane situation of persuading one’s walking companion that something is about 
to happen, and the refined situation of convincing a scientific community that one’s 
hypothesis is true. The model of rationality which comes out of the theory of debate 
is that 'of persuasion in accordance with public norms of correctness. Nothing is 
more persuasive than an argument backed up by well-chosen examples an 
illustrations. And so, when the Naiyayikas came to codify the form of rational 
debating demonstration, the citation Of examples was given at least as much 
prominence as the citation of reasons, and what constitutes an example came to be a 
matter of what was adduced by publicly acceptable criteria to be a representative 
sample of its kind. 

The proper way to formulate one’s position is in accordance with a ‘fivp-limbed’ 
schema: tentative statement of the thesis to be proved; citation of a reason; mention 
of an example; application of reason and example to the case in hand; final assertion 
of the thesis [1.1.32]. Suppose I want to persuade my companion that it is about to 
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rain. I might reason as follows: ‘Look, it is going to rain. For sec that large black 
cloud. Last time you saw a large black cloud like that one, w'hat happened? Well, its 
the same now. It is definitely going to rain.’ In order to be able to generalise the 
structure of such patterns of reasoning, the Naiyayikas make an important 
simplifying assumption. They assume that the underlying pattern is one of property- 
substitution. The claim is that all such patterns exemplify the same canonical form: 
Fa because Ka. An object (the paksa, or locus of the inference) is inferred to have a 
propeny (the stldhya, or to-be-proved) on the grounds that it has some other 
property (the lielii, or reason). The simplification, then, is to think of reasoning as 
taking us from an object’s having one property to that same object’s having another. 

This simplification scarcely seems justified. A cursory inspection of the cases 
mentioned at the beginning of the last section shows that only about half fit such a 
pattern. The cases of the swollen river, the ants, the peacock’s cry, the fruit and the 
salty sea do not seem to fit at all. The canonical schema seems to fit the case of the 
moon, the pregnancy, and the child s special mark, but it is only at a stretch that one 
can force the case of smoke and fire into the pattern (an irony as this is a hackneyed 
example which all the logical texts quote). Bearing in mind the ways in which 
Indian logic was later to develop, one can be forgiven for feeling that this adoption 
of a property-substitution model at an early stage, while perhaps a helpful and 
necessary simplification for the sake of initial progress, eventually came to be more 

of a straight-jacket, and to some degree stifled the study of other patterns of 
interential reasoning. 

contrnvJ'^'^'i'^^^i Nydya-suira answer is given in five brief and 

controversial aphorisms [1.1. 34 - 38 ]; 

^‘daharana-scWuirmyat sadhya-sacUmnam hetuh. 

tatha vaidhanuyat. 

sMI,ya:«,dl,amyS, lad-Mama-blmvi dysldma uddimram,,,. 

tod-viparyayad va viparitam. 

■'ddl,ara,,dpeksas m„e,y upasaMaro „a ,a,l,eU v<5 sSdl,yasy6pa„ayal,. 

like™ exampfc""'’ 

Again, through being unalike. 

-ha. is .o be 

Or else, being opposite, is opposite. 

or “I’kir's noi'.r" "> -ha. is .0 be proved “.his is .hus” 

this IS not thus depending on the example. ’ 
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Likeness is property-relative. Something is ‘like’ another thing if both share a 
property. They are unalike if they do not both share it. Now arguably the natural 
way to interpret these sillras is as follows. Either the locus of the inference is like 
the example (in that both possess the reason property) and, since the example has 
the to-be-proved property, so does the locus. Or else the locus of the inference is 
unlike the example (it possesses the reason-property but the example does not), and 
since the example does not have the to-be-proved properly, the locus does have it. If 
we let ‘Z)’ stand for the example, then we seem to have: 

a is likcA: h o is unlikcA- h 

Fb ~Fb 

. -. Fa Fa 

This formulation actually makes the inference a generalisation of the inference 
from sampling we have already seen. The example is a typical member of the class 
of things having the reason-property. And it has this other property, the to-be- 
inferred property. But the locus of the inference is also a member of the class of 
things having the reason-property. So it too has the to-be-inferred property (the 
negative formulation is similar). This is a powerful form of reasoning, one which we 
engage in all the time. It is not formally valid, but it is a pervasive type of informal 
reasoning. We employ it whenever we infer that an object has a property on the 
grounds that it belongs to a type the typical members of which have that property. 
Compare: this grain of rice is typical of the whole pan of rice, and it is cooked. So 
any other grain will be cooked as well. This drop of water is typical of the entire 
sea, and it is salty. So this other drop must be salty as well. 

We said that in the debating model, rationality is subject to public norms of 
correctness. In arguments of the kind being considered, public norms do indeed 
have a role to play, for they determine whether the object adduced by the debater as 
an ‘example’ is adequate. For something to be capable of playing the role of 
example, it must be generally and uncontroversially accepted as a member ofand 
as an F. The debater must, when he chooses an example, be careful to select one 
that will fit public criteria of acceptability. If the example is to fulfil its role as a 
representative of its kind, then it must be certified as such by common assent. It is 
for this reason that the pattern of reasoning here is neither formally valid nor in any 
way reducible to an Aristotelian syllogism. 
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3. The deductive-nomological model 


There is a strong pressure, nevertheless, to fit such arguments into a deductivc- 
nomological model. These arguments, the thought goes, rest on an underlying 
lawlike universal generalisation—that all the members of kind K are /-s. The 
argument is then enthymematic for a deductively valid one: Ka, all K are F Fa. 
The role of the example would, it is alleged, be to provide empirical support for the 
universal rule, either by being something which is both K and F or by being 
something which is neither A: nor F. SCHAYER had a different idea (SchayER (1933: 
247-257)). He read the step labelled ‘example’ in the five-step proof as an 
application of a logical rule, the one we would now call ‘universal instantiation’. 
This is the rule that permits one to infer from ‘(Vx)(A:.v -> Fx)' to \Ka Fa)'. But 
he still sees the overall inference as a formally valid one whose validity is a 
consequence of the fact that there is a hidden premise ‘(V.r)(Ajr Fx)'. 

More light can be thrown on this point if we examine the early Nyaya account of a 
pair of debating moves called the ‘likeness-based rejoinder’ {sadharmya-sama) and 
‘unhkeness-based rejoinder’ {yaidharmya-sama). A sophistical rejoinder (/'«//) is a 
debating tactic in which the opponent tries unsuccessfully to produce a counter¬ 
argument, an argument designed to prove the opposite thesis. It is sophistical 
because the counter-argument is based on a false or superficial analogy. Nydya- 
sutra 5.1.2-3 state: 


^^_^harmya-vaidharmyabhydmupasamhdretad-dliarma-viparvay6papatteh 

sadharmya-vaidharmya-samau. 

gotvdd go-siddhivat tat-siddhih. 

IWhen there is assimilation through likeness or unlikeness, the likeness- 
based and unhkeness-based rejoinders lead to the opposite property. 

[The reply is:] the proof of [the thesis] is just like the proof of a cow 
trom cowness. 

nroDertvIvvT • properly, tries to prove that a certain object has a certain 

me btckT'n ® ’ ■' tove that property. 

S ,h el r yesterday-both are black, 

conn erhv n , '!, c”'"’ “ *''' '“■) The opponent now tries to 

the property^me black cloud overhead is like the white cloud we saw the day before 
yeser ay ot are clouds. But that cloud did not cau,se rain, so this one won’t 
either.) As an argument, the rejoinder seems to follow the very same pattern as the 
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original one, so why is it false? The existence of such rejoinders shows that mere 
likeness is not sufficient for good argument. The likeness has to be of the right type. 

(I is like/,/ h Cl is likcAv c 

Fh - Fc 

.Fa .- Fa 

When is the likeness of the ‘right type’? The Nydya-sCttra's very cryptic comment 
is that the ‘right type’ is the type displayed by the relationship between a cow and 
its genus cowness. Vatsyayana, the commentator, is unclear and confused on this 
point. lie does, however, make one important observation: 

‘If one proceeds to establish the required inferable property on the basis 
simply of likeness or unlikencss then there w’ill be lack of regularity 
{\yarast/id). Irregularity does not arise with respect to some special property. 

For something is a cow because of its likeness with another cow, which 
likeness is actually cowhood, not the cow’s having dewlap, etc. It is because 
of cowhood that a cow is unlike a horse, etc., not because of a difference of 
particular qualities. This has been explained in the section on the limbs ot a 
demonstration. In a demonstration, each limb serves a single purpose 
because they are connected with means of knowing. The irregularity rests 
only on a bogus-reason.’ [Nydya-bhdsya 285.4-8; below 5.1.3]. 

If the likeness must be of the right type, then the reason-property, as detenniner of 
the likeness relation, must also be of the right type. The object under investigation 
must be like objects which belong to a group the typical members of which have the 
to-be-inferred property. Vatsyayana implies that if the property in question is a 
property shared by typical members of the class of cows, then the reason-pioperty 
must be the class-essence cowness. 

What we are asking for are the conditions under which it is admissible to 
extrapolate a property from one object to another. It appears to be admissible to 
extrapolate the property ‘rain-maker’ from one black cloud to another black cloud, 
but not from a black cloud to a white cloud. It appears to be admissible to 
extrapolate the property ‘has a dewlap’ from one cow to another cow, but not from 
one four-legged animal (a cow) to another (a horse). There seems to be an order in 
the world of objects, a structure which licenses the extrapolation of properties in 
some directions but not others. Objects are grouped together on the basis of their 
likenesses and unlikenesses to one another. The possibility of likeness- and 
unlikeness-based rejoinders shows, however, that there are many different ways of 
making these groupings, many different metrics of likeness. So the problem is this: 
given some arbitrary property we wish to extrapolate from one object to another. 
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how do we decide which such metric determines a standard for proper and 
warranted extrapolation? For an extrapolation may be warranted under one likeness 
relation but not another. So not every inference of the standard pattern is valid: 

a is like/,- b 
Fb 
Fa 

The response in the tradition to this problem is to impose further constraints on 
the relation of likeness. Relevant or extrapolation-warranting likeness is said to 
consist in the sharing of a property at least as narrow in extension as the property to 
be extrapolated. The important point is that this not the introduction of a new 
premise into the inference pattern, but rather it is a condition on when an inference 
is admissible. The constraint is of the form: it is valid to infer Fa from Fb if « is 
like/; b when b, the example is relevantly like a (i.e. when the property it shares with 
a is narrower in extension than the property being extrapolated). An inference rule is 
not another premise in the inference, but rather that in virtue of which the inference 
is valid or invalid. And the treatment of the early Nyaya theory as a theory of 
inference from sampling shows how the rule that there be a ‘universal connection’ 
(vyapii) of this kind between the properties is not an enthymematic premise but a 
genuine inference rule of an informal logic. 

SCHAYER concludes his article ‘Uber die Methode der Nyaya-Forschung’ with an 
interesting remark. He says that ‘we do not compare Indian and modern logic in 
order to find individual differences along with similarities. Instead, we judge Indian 
logic from the standpoint of modern scientific logic in order to find out why it is 
logical in our sense.’ That is why the comparison of Nyaya logic with the 
Aristotelian syllogistic theory was pointless for Schayer; he was more interested in 
g whether there are any anticipations of the propositional and predicate 
cacu us in the Indian theories. Modem logic, he thinks, broadens the horizon, 
explaining as it does many new kinds of formal validity that traditional Aristotelian 
ogic cannot recognise. My argument has been that the horizon needs to be 
roa ened further still. For there are many ways to arrive rationally at belief other 
at o formal deduction. Informal argument schemes, such as the inference 
rom sampling, are just as much ways of reaching beliefs it is rational for someone 
to hold, and it is with this wider concept of rational belief that we can make better 
sense of the Nyaya philosophical enterprise. Studying the Indian philosophers we 
hope to find new forms of rationality and new philosophical paradigms, and this is 
one way for the discoveiies made by the classical Indian investigators into the 
possibilities of human reason to be of interest and relevance to us today. 
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Living Liberation ijivan-mukti) in Samkhya and Yoga 

MARZENNA JAKUBCZAK 

Among the natural needs of each and every individual, one is to attain the perfect 
condition of human existence, which is commonly called happiness. Various 
definitions of such a perfect state can be found in many cultures and religions, 
present and past. Generally, the concept of ideal happiness, or bliss, is directly 
derived from a definition of human nature. The endeavour to reach full happiness 
means a striving to actualise one’s own true nature. 

A search for ‘the European way of being a man,’ to cite Edmund Husserl, was 
undertaken from two different perspectives: from the view-point of Athens, where 
the unlimited aspiration of reason (ratio) predominated, and from the view-point of 
Jerusalem, delimited by inexhaustible need for faith. The philosophers sharing the 
first perspective tried to define the most desirable state of worldly happiness— 
eudaemonia ^—which can be achieved through applying rationally motivated advice 
or precepts. An equally important stream in European culture flowed from the 
Judeo-Christian conception of salvation, reached after death and only partly 
dependent on the individual’s endeavour and deeds. 

In the majority of Indian philosophical schools, both in the orthodox Brahmanical 
systems and in the Buddhist or Jaina tradition, every kind of eudaemonism was 
subordinated to soteriology. The only exception is the hedonist Carvaka school 
which encourages people to seek for every pleasure, and claims that ‘it’s foolish to 
give up eating rice simply because the grains come enfolded with husk. Generally, 
worldly happiness (bhadra, sukha, srl) is regarded in India as temporal and delusive 
by nature and always lesser than eternal bliss (ananda), which accompanies the 
realisation of the ultimate religious aim—deliverance from the cycle of suffering 


' The Greek term e\)5aipovia (lit. ‘having a good 5aip.6viov,’ that is happiness, 
prosperity or success) was first used in a technical meaning by Aristotle in his 
Nichomachean Ethics. He characterises happiness as the best, the noblest and the most 
pleasant thing under the sun, which we can achieve through the activity of virtuous 
psychic powers consistent with reason. The concept of eudaemonia was also applied by 
Pre-Socratic philosophers such as Democritus (eueupla = ebbaipovia) and Heraclitus 
(eGoq = 8ai|i6viov), but Aristotle’s definition is commonly referred to as the classical one. 

Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 363-371. 
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and rebirth (saihsdra). However, unlike religious thinkers in many other cultures, 
who focus on salvation after death, many Hindu and Buddhist philosophers 
maintain that embodied liberation (jivan-mukii) is possible. This unique conception 
of liberation while living seems to combine the human desire of perfection with the 
longing for undisturbed bliss reached within a life-time. 

In Indian philosophy, we can find many diverse expressions of this highly 
problematic conception,^ as it provoked vivid disputes among Indian authors 
themselves, even within one and the same school. The germ of the idea ofjivan- 
mukti can be traced in some Upanisads (8"’-6"’ centuries B.C.E.)\ but the first 
person to clearly articulate the view that the release from karman in a living state 
(nirvana) is possible was the Buddha (6"’-5'^ century B.C.E.). An interesting 
explanation of this question is found in epic and the Puranic literature. It was also 
frequently undertaken in Vedanta, Samkhya and Yoga schools as well as in the 
Saiva tradition. 

In the present paper I am going to investigate the question how the idea of living 
liberation is expressed in the oldest texts of two Brahmanical schools, Samkhya and 
Yoga. In doing that, I focus on two crucial questions: (1) who is the actual subject of 
the act of discriminative cognition (viveka-khydti)? and (2) how does the cognition 
01 ^jlvan-mukta work? 


The concept oijivan-mukta in Samkhya 

thi^reasonTn Sdmkhya-kdrikd (c. fifth century C.E.), argues that 

union (samvno from every existence, lies in the contact or 

and the tra„see„LT7er^'^^aT(SK‘^ 2 'ioT 

unconscioiK! f \Purusa) (bK. 2, 20). The first is characterised as 

conscious, subjecfive^L manifested (vyakta), while the other one is 

Because of this contact "the rajas and tamas). 

the conscious (cetona'i 1 a (acetana) apparently shows the feature of 

_ the,non-active seems to take on the characteristic 

^ THc * H* 

human condition is in^!!° managed to overcome all sarhsaric limitations of the 
Jina, etc. 'tions also calledy7va/i-mMA:/a, kevalin, buddha, arhat, 

some phrLes itself does not appear in the Upanisads, 

liberation e p Rrhnri - nfirm the possibility of achieving the state of living 
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of the three gunas (SK 20). The only efficient remedy for suffering caused by the 
contact of purusa and prakfti^ who are compared by isvarakr§na to the blind and the 
lame condemned to each other (SK21), is valid cognition (pramdna). One can 
attain it through knowledge from reliable authority (dpta-vacana) or by inference 
ianumdnd) or, best of all, through direct perception {dpsta), when the purusa and the 
prakpti are recognised and discriminated {viveka) (SK 4-6). 

The author of the Sdntkhya-kdrikd explicitly maintains in SK 67 the possibility of 
living one’s life after the liberating knowledge has been achieved. From this pivotal 
kdrikd we learn that due to the attainment of knowledge we are released from the 
influence of the predispositions (bhdvas) that are immanent in the empirical 
consciousness (buddhi). According to SK 23 and 63, the only predisposition, out of 
eight, that leads to liberation is cognition (jndna), while the remaining ones—viz. 
the three positive predispositions such as virtue {dharma), non-attachment (yirdga) 
and power (aisvarya), as well as the four negative ones: vice (adharma), ignorance 
(ajndna), attachment (rdga) and impotence (anaisvarya) —lead to continued living 
and suffering. The positive predispositions, although they contribute to spiritual 
progress, are not direct causes of liberation. Since empirical consciousness (buddhi) 
is not any longer influenced by desire and ignorance (which normally are the reason 
for committing either wrong or virtuous deeds), the karman deposit loses its footing. 
Yet, in kdrikd 67 we read that the jivan-mukta continues his life due to the imprints 
of past deeds recorded in the form of samskdras. To illustrate this relationship, 
Isvarakfsiia uses the well known metaphor of the potter’s wheel which keeps 
turning for some time after the potter’s last movement. 

Now, let us consider the question: how, according to Samkhya, does the cognition 
of the jivan-mukta work? The answer is offered in kdrikds 64-66: 

764/ evam tattvdbhydsdn ndsmi na me ndham ity aparisesam / 
aviparyaydd visuddham kevalam utpadyate Jfidnam H 
1651 tena nivrtta-prasavdm artha-vasdt sapta-rupa-vinivpttdm / 
prakptiih pasyati purusaht preksakavad avasthitafy svasthah H 
1661 dpstd mayety upeksaka eko dpstdham ity uparamaty anyd / 
sati samyoge ’pi tayoh prayojanam ndsti sargasya H 

In SK 64, we find out what the cognition of jivan-mukta precisely consists in. 
as a result of concentration on the twenty-five principles (jattvas), jivan-mukta 
gets rid of delusive identity; namely, he rejects the identity of purusa andpra/?*f/, 
ascertaining: ndsmi. na me. ndham. To interpret this crucial phrase, one must, first 
of all, define the subject of the sentence. Who states: ndsmi. na me. ndhaml This is 
either the empirical consciousness {buddhi). ihdX still operates and discriminates, or 
the SqM {purusa), who distinguishes himself from th^prakrti, regaining thus his true 
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or 


self-identity. In both cases there are several alternative translations that could be 
proffered. I present just two proposals within each perspective. If we assumed that 
the buddhi is the subject, the translation could be as follows: 

1.1. ‘I am not [the Self], [liberation is] not mine, [there is] no me (ego)’; 

1.2. ‘I am not [conscious], [the conscious is] not mine, “I” is not 
[conscious].’'* 

But if we assume the purusa to be the subject, the translation runs: 

2.1. ‘I am not [any of the 24 tattvas of prakrli], [suffering is] not mine, 
not me [is who transmigrates in samsdra]'; 

or 

2.2. ‘I am not [of three-g«/ja nature], nothing, [especially my body, is] 
mine, no [object of cognition is] me.’ 

The first two translations present a description of the last all-important act of 
owledge performed by the empirical consciousness (buddhi), considered as a 
re ative subject. In the act of discrimination (viveka), the buddhi recognises its own 
subjectivity as something relative, subordmated to and of instrumental character in 
relation to the Self The buddhi operates-for the sake of the purusa’s release-‘as 
onscious mi k which functions for the sake of nourishment of the calf (SK 57). 

because'^atta '^^^ of the purusa means the end, or its cessation, 

coexistence of th^ ^ perfection’, or ‘oneness’ (kaivalya) excludes the 

coexistence of the empirical subject. 

sepIratS^out LARSON (1979: 205) notes, that discrimination 

result of this fntuitil?Jr’°'‘""^^^ everything which is not conscious. As a 
emptied of all content'(s'lOTrh" occurs in the buddhi, consciousness 

nothingness which ic j- *^®oomes a kind of translucent emptiness or 
suffering. The emnir’^ iof absolute freedom and liberation from all 
‘disidentifies’himself from distinguishes prakpti from purusa simply 

According to the third a d^^ ^'’^‘^^ote subject, saying: ‘the Self is not me.’ 
of ‘becoming oneself Jh’ . versions, the state of living liberation is a result 

empirical counterpart Thc'''^ identification with the real Self, not with his 
ounterpart. The phrase under discussion appears to be an expression of 

from tlrst^dy^r anaSon 

knowledge) arises I am not ( ■ (tattvas), the “knowledge” (or salvation- 

is noKconscio^ (consciousness) does not belo^ to me; the “I” 
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the view-point of the absolute subject. Now, the purusa seems to ‘disidentify’ 
himself from everything that could be an object of his cognition. Both translations 
2.1. and 2.2., which accept this perspective, reflect the exhaustive gradual 
elimination of alternatives that demonstrates the impossibility of identifying the Self 
with anything empirical, and thereby indicates his transcendence. 

Regardless of which point of view—the buddhi's or the purusa's —we assume the 
knowledge of the jivan-mukta to be, according to Samkhya, it has purely negative 
character. This is a well-known pattern of reasoning employed in early Upanisads in 
the discussion of the identity of the Self, who is neti neti (‘not this, not this’).^ We 
can ask, however, which of these two—either the relative or the absolute subject- 
oriented—perspectives is more compatible with the whole doctrine of Samkhya. 
Since the functioning of the buddhi enables all cognitive processes to go on, it 
seems natural to admit that the act of discrimination occurs within the empirical 
consciousness. But the knowledge achieved by the buddhi is confined to the 
discovery: ‘I am not the Self,’ which still is not the same as the regaining of Self- 
identity. The above limitation seems to be easily avoided if instead we assume the 
purusa to be the subject of discrimination. However, that being the case, we are 
confronted with another problem, namely with the non-intentional character of the 
purusa consciousness. How can the transcendent being, which is a non-active 
subject, not involved in any empirical activity, make any discrimination, even the 
liberating one? Despite this doctrinal difficulty, the denial that every object of 
cognition has the nature of the Self seems to be the logical and pervasive procedure 
for the direct attainment of the ultimate liberation. 

It is proper to point out here that the buddhi-ox'iQuXQd perspective predominates in 
contemporary interpretations of Samkhya, probably due to the uncritical reliance on 
Gau^apada and other later commentators. Gau^apada in his Bhdsya interprets the 
sentence ‘I am not’ in the sense of ‘I do not exist’ {ndham eva bhavdmi); ‘naught is 
mine’ to mean ‘this body is not mine since I am one thing and the body another {na 
me mama sariram tat. yato ’ham anyah sariram anyat). ‘There is no I (ego), he 
tends to understand as ‘I am free from ego’ (aham-kdra-rahitam aparisesam) 
(Mainkar (1972: 197)). The phrase under discussion has invariably been translated 
thus since Thomas COLEBROOKE’s (1837) first rendering of SK.® DEUSSEN (1908: 
462) and LARSON (1979: 274) clearly follow him. Among the supporters of the 


* Bi-had-dra^yaka 2.3.6. 

^ In COLEBROOKE’s (1887: 240) translation the kdrikd runs as follows: ‘So, through 
study of principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, one only knowledge is attained, that 
neither I AM, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist.’ And in Deussen’s (1920: 462): ‘Das 
bin ich nicht! das ist nicht mein! ich bin nicht!’ 
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purusa-ouQnXtd perspective are Tuvia Gelblum (1970: 75-82), the author of a 
critical review of Larson’s Classical Sdmkhya, and W.T. DE Barry (1958: 309), 
who considers the eighth bhdva, knowledge, the cause of release, not as a fomi of 
prakpti but as a reflection of the spirit (purusa). The other seven dispositions of 
mind, viz. virtue, vice, etc., which constitute bondage, both good and bad, are 
understood as those from which the buddhi now withdraws. 

Now, let us consider SK 65 and 66, where the state of jivan-mukta is defined in 
positive terms. The author of the Sdmkhya-kdrikd, this time using a metaphorical 
language, compares the liberated purusa to a passive, indifferent witness or 
spectator who, comfortably situated, watches a performance of the active and 
unconscious prakrti. She, like a mysterious dancer (SK 59), having shown all her 
beauty and having been seen through, finishes her play and ceases her activity. 
Expanding this metaphor, one can say that the jivan-mukta is the one who applauds 
XhtprakpU, the applause which is the inseparable part of the performance and which 
announces its definite and inevitable end. 


Isvarakfsna makes an important remark regarding this final stage of the show of 
Nature (prakrti) in SK 68.’ In this kdrikd, the state of isolation (kaivalya) and final 
cessation prakrti is considered not to be accomplished sooner than the purusa 
attains separation from the body. Thus, it turns out that the completion of full 
liberation needs the deposit of karman to be totally exhausted, which implies the 

nnt th ^ ^ The State of being liberated while living is 

knivnh according to Samkhya, equal to the state of ultimate bliss and 

knowIpH period of life between the attainment of the discriminative 

an iSfnirY T T^^Jivan-mukta plays a pedagogical role of 

Samkhya Lthod presence, proves the efficiency of the 


Liberated while living in Yoga 

Neverthele^ Vv"^^ Patanjali the term jivan-mukta does not appear even once. 

bhdsya notes’ thrpLsibilirv (the seventh century C.E.) Yoga-sutra- 

afflicted flurtnafirw • ° continuing one’s life after the abolishment of the 

thepTrL: ‘he deposit of karman. He twice uses 

the jivan-mukta (YBH 24,°4 7 )^ (carama-deha), which is the synonym of 

dtyanfiLt\bhaya!h P^^dhdna-vinivrttau. aikdntikam 
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While analysing the question of living liberation in the system of Patanjali, the 
conception of Isvara cannot be omitted. Isvara is regarded by the commentators as a 
prototype of the jivan-mukta. He possesses all the essential properties of the 
liberated while living, and the only difference is that he has never ever been 
involved in karman. Isvara, as the inner guru and the ideal of sage, seems to fill up 
the same place as jivan-mukta in Samkhya. 

In order to examine Patanjali’s views on living liberation, we should read 
carefully his description of the final stages of meditative practice. In sutra 4.29, we 
find an interesting expression that may help us in grasping the uniqueness of the 
Yoga attitude towards that question. Indeed, says YS 4.29, in the state of reflection 
(prasamkhydna), for the one who has discriminative discernment and always takes 
no interest, there is the cloud of dharma samddhi} 

The key term of this sutra is ‘the cloud of dharma' (dharma-megha). Several 
possible meanings of this phrase emerge according to the reading of the term 
'dharma’ as ‘feature’, ‘property’, ‘duty’ or ‘virtue’. As a result of comparison of 
these meanings, two alternative interpretations can be suggested: 

1. Achieving the samddhi of the 'dharma-megha' type (with the naeaning of 
‘cloud of virtue’)’, which follows discriminative knowledge (yiveka-khydti), nieans 
that from that moment all deeds of the knower— in Samkhya terms called the living 
liberated—are ‘soaked through’ with virtue and can be classified only as good an 
virtuous. In other words, the liberated {esp. sage or saint) is not able to commit any 
wrong deed which is opposed to his own moral duty,” and the^karman pro uce y 
such a person is neither white nor black (asukldkfsna, YS 4.7). 


** I cite here Chapple’s rendering (1990: 119-120). 

’ This interpretation is supported by, among others, Vacaspati^ Misra (ninth 
C.E.), the author of a commentary on the Yoga-sutra and Vyasa s pp 

Vijnana Bhiksu, who commented on the Yoga-sutra in t e sixteen ce ' 

Vacaspati Misra claims: ‘Hence because by its light it rams [t a is] P° (Tnttva 
kinds of knowable things, it is called the Rain-cloud ' 

vaisdradi 4.31); cf. WOODS (1988: 342-343). Vijnana ^ 

who does not desire anything, even the state of‘elevation , is able ^ a*‘^ 

the state of discriminate-discernment, and due to the dwindling aw y 
subliminal impressions, other thoughts do not arise. Then he attains the dharma-megha 
samddhi which is the furthest limit of samprajhata-yoga. It is called dharma-megh 
because it rains 'dharma ’ which totally uproots or destroys afflictions {klesas) and deeds 
(Borman); ef.RUKMANi (1989: 121-122). . f 

‘Duty’ which is understood here in the same way as in the Bhagavad-gita, reters 
mainly to what is mentioned by Patanjali as the five fundamental ethical precepts, or 
restraints {yama): non-violence, trustfulness, non-stealing, sexual restraint, and non- 
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2. In the course of 'dharma-megha' concentration, with the meaning of ‘rinsing 
out the properties,’'^ all latent traces of the past activities, accumulated in the form 
of vyutthdna samskdra, are totally abolished, or rinsed out. Among the samskdras 
which are cleared out, there are both imprints of true knowledge, which is non- 
afflicted (aklista), and all the vdsanas that determinate the category of embodiment, 
the length of life and the type of dominant experience (sukha-cJultkha) that is a 
reward for our past deeds. According to this interpretation, there is an essential 
difference between the state of knowledge reached in the samprajndta-samddhi, or 
even the state of asamprajndta-samddhi, and the state of full liberation of kaivcilyci 
achieved only after death. The knower who recognises his own true nature {svariipa, 
YS 4.34) should neither rely solely on the natural course of life, nor await 
passively and patiently the extinction of the rest of the kannan traces. The path of 

'h Samkhya teachings, recommends the active 

dharma concentration which is to be realised, namely 

r r —“ “ 


possession; and five observance ' ^ -- 

and dedication to Isvara (YS 2 austerity, self-study, 

^°™^®/amous eight limbs of yoga "®straints and observances combine to 

(a) the black kaman produced bv mM ^ ^ that there arc four kinds of karman: 

IS pwiuced by people applying outer m white-and-black karman 

to those who practice austerity Lif (c) the white karman belongs 

neit er-white-nor-black karman is foif a ^ cultivate contemplation; (d) the 

have dwindled away and whose actual lv!!i- saints {sannydsin), whose hindrances 

Such an alternative renderin ^ ^^''‘‘^st; cf. Woods (1988: 305). 

translator of YS, Leon CYBORANffoRfi.?,'! suggested by the late Polish 

interpretation of this sutra, ^ who, however, did not give any broader 

'^YS_IV.34: Purusdrtha-sunyandm 

pratistha va citi-saktir iti\ pratiprasavah kaivalyam svariipa- 

ipratiprasava), emptied of their purnos f 

own form, and power of higher awarene^ Purusa, is kaivalyam, the steadfastness in 
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Nagarjuna and the Trilemma or traikdlyasiddhi* 

SHORYU KATSURA 


The aim of this paper is to discuss the nature of Nagaijuna’s destructive Trilemma 
argument from the point of view of a historian of Indian logic. In another paper* I 
have analysed the destructive Tetralemma (catus-koti) used in the Mula-madhyamaka- 
kdrika (= MMK). Here I would like to present the basic structure of his Trilemma, 
examine its applications in the debate between Nagarjuna and the Naiyayika, and 
finally evaluate it against the background of the Indian debate tradition. 


1. The Trilemma Arguments in MMK Chapter 2 (gatdgata-pariksd) 


In MMK Chapter 2 Nagarjuna analyses the notions of‘going’ {gamana/gati), goer 
(ganty), and ‘path to be gone over’ (gantavya) in relation to the three times, viz. past, 
present, and future. Those notions respectively correspond to those of action (kriya), 
‘agent’ (kartf), and ‘object’ (karman) used by Indian grammarians. After having 
applied various arguments in the forms of Trilemma and Dilemma tp those notions, he 
concludes that there is no act of going, no goer and no path to be gone over. 

Now does he really deny our act of going over a certain path? I do not thin so. 
As I understand him, Nagarjuna admits our everyday activity of going and coming 
at least on the level of our common sense {samvyti). He would even admit at we 
can talk about it in our ordinary language. However, he refuses to admit that it can 
be described precisely and ultimately (paramdrthatah) in any language, ‘ 

is the technical language of Indian grammarians or that of Buddhist Abhi 
philosophers. It is to be noted that he is denying those notions as held by the ea is 


* I would like to thank Prof. Mark Siderits for kindly going through this paper and 
correcting my English. 

' Katsura (2000). 

^ MMK 2.25cd: tasmad gatis ca ganta ca gantavyam ca na vidyate II For MMK I 
shall follow DE Jong (1977). 
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who, he thinks, posits an intrinsic nature for each of them {svabhciva-vddin). 
Therefore, I am inclined to believe that he does not really deny our act of going but 
he denies the ‘ultimate’ one-to-one correspondence between our conceptual notions 
or verbal expressions, such as ‘going’, ‘goer’ and ‘path to be gone over’, and the 
real and complex state of affairs, i.e. our act of going. 

Nagarjuna presents six Trilemmas in MMK Chapter 2. The first Trilemma 
argument runs as follows; 

Trilemma 1 


(1) In the first place the [path] already gone over (gatci) is not [now] 
being gone over (na gamyate); 

(2) nor indeed is the [path] not yet gone over (agaia) being gone over. 

(3) The [path] presently being gone over igamyamana) that is distinct 
from the [portions of path] already gone over and not yet gone over 
is not being gone over.’^ 

Here Nagarjuna assumes for purposes of reductio each of the following 
propositions in order to deny all of them; 

gamyale). 

The path not yet gone over is being gone over’ (agatam gamyate). 

U e path presently being gone over is being gone over’ 
{gamyamanarh gamyate). ^ ^ 

Sine ^ * 

future and the orlfeln Samyamana' respectively correspond to the past, the 

and exhaust the universepropositions are mutually exclusive 
denying all the thr^^ of discourse consisting of portions of the path. Thus, by 
is possibly beine Nagarjuna can conclude that no path whatsoever 

portion of the path or in^rthree possible in any 

cannot be said to Song°t^^^^ dismissed because the present act of going 
(i.e. the future). Thev^sim 

__f* ^ deviate from our verbal conventions. Therefore, 

^ MMK 2.1; 

gatam na gamyate tdvad agatam ndtva gamyate / 

Ti, f f . ^ ^ ^inirmuktam gamyamanam na gamyate II 

planning^ to'nublish^^^ ^ ^ the joint work with Mark Siderits. We are 

SifSh^^^ It is to be noted that we have 

different interpretations of Nagarjuna’s philosophy. 
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Nagarjuna does not make any effort to discuss and deny them in the subsequent 
verses. However, the third proposition, which attributes the present act of going to 
the path presently being gone over, seems to make sense and it is not very apparent 
how Nagarjuna can deny it. So he assumes the following objection: 

‘[The opponent;] Where there is movement {cestcL) there is the act of 
going (gati). And since movement occurs in the [path] presently being 
gone over, the act of going occurs in the [path] presently being gone 
over, not in the [path] already gone over and not yet gone over.’** 

The opponent is clearly supporting the third proposition, by saying that the act of 
going occurs in the path being gone over (gantyamdne gatih). In order to refute the 
above objection, Nagarjuna gives the following counter-argument: 

‘How could it be right {upapalsyate) to say that the act of going is in 
the [path] being gone over (gamyamdnasya gamanani) when it is not 
at ail right {upapadyate) to say that there is the [path] presently being 
gone over without the act of going?’^ 

Here Nagarjuna is concerned with the expression ‘The act of going is in the path 
being gone over’ (gamyamdne gatih or gamyamdnasya gamanam). In this 
connection it is to be noted that when two linguistic items (sabda) are put in 
different cases in Sanskrit, they refer to two different objects or loci (yyadhikarana). 
In the particular expression under consideration ‘the act of going’ (gati or gamana) 
is in the nominative case, white ‘the path being gone over’ (gamyamdna) is in the 
locative or genitive case. Therefore they must refer to two different things. 
However, Nagarjuna points out that the very concept of ‘the path being gone over’ 
is impossible without the act of going; in other words, they cannot be two separate 
things. Thus, he denies that the act of going is in the path presently being gone over. 

Now, just for the sake of argument, Nagarjuna accepts that the act of going is in 
the path being presently gone over, then he points out a couple of undesirable 
consequences (prasahga) in the following manner: 


‘’MMK2.2; 

cestd yatra gatis tatra gamyamdne ca sd yatah / 
na gate ndgate cestd gamyamdne gatis tatah II 
^ MMK 2.3: 

gamyamdnasya gamanam katham ndmopapatsyate / 
gamyamdne vigamanam yadd ndivopapadyate H 
De La Vallee Poussin reads 'dvigamanam ’ (1970: 94) instead of vigamanam ’ of DE 
Jong’s edition (1977: 2). The latter reading is supported by Tibetan translation. 
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‘If [you say] the act of going is in the [path] presently being gone over, 
it follows (prasajyate) that the [path] being gone over is without the 
act of going, since [for you] the [path] presently being gone over is 
being gone over (gamyamanam gamyate)'^ 

‘If the act of going is in the [path] presently being gone over, then two 
acts of going will follow (prasakla): that by which the [path] presently 
being gone over [is said to be such], and moreover that which 
[supposedly exists] in the act of going. 

If we accept that the act of going and the path being gone over are the two 
different things (with their own intrinsic nature or svabhava), then the path presently 
being gone over is separated from the actual act of going, which is absurd. Now if 
we deny that undesirable consequence and admit that the path being gone over is 
endowed with the act of going, then we must admit that there are two acts of going, 
viz. one in the path being gone over and the other, i.e. the act of going itself, which 
is absurd, too. 

According to Indian grammarian’s analysis accepted by majority of Indian 
philosophers, the act of going demands the presence of a goer. Nagarjuna is thereby 
able to point out further undesirable consequences. 

‘If two acts of going follow, then it will follow (prasajyate) that there 
are two goers (gantr), for it is not right to say that there is an act of 
going without a goer.® 

If it is not right to say that there is an act of going without a goer, how 
will there be a goer when the act of going does not [yet] exist?’^ 


MMK 2.4: 

gamyamanasya gamanam yasya tasya prasajyate / 
rte gater gamyamanam gamyamanam hi gamyate H 
’MMK 2.5: 

gamyamanasya gamane prasaktam gamana-dvayam / 
yena tad gamyamanam ca yac cdtra gamanam punah II 
® MMK 2.6: 

dvau gantdrau prasajyete prasakte gamana-dvaye / 
gantdram hi tiras-kytya gamanam nopapadyate H 
^ MMK 2.7: 

gantdram cet tiras-krtya gamanam nopapadyate / 
gamane ’sati gantdtha kuta eva bhavisyati H 
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If the act of going is in the path presently being gone over, there will be two acts 
of going; if there are two acts of going, there will be two goers, which is absurd. 
Furthermore, if there is no act of going without a goer, there will be no goer without 
the act of going. By pointing out the absurd consequences of the opponent's 
position that the act of going is in the path being gone over, Nagarjuna denies the 
third proposition mentioned above. He also indicates that the notion of going and 
that of goer are mutually dependent, hence without intrinsic nature. 

Let me now describe the standard process of Nagarjuna's Trilemma argument. 

(1) First, he assumes the three possible propositions the subjects of 
which are mutually exclusive and exhaust the universe of discourse. 

(2) Then he denies all three propositions, often by means of reductio 
ad absurdum (prasanga). 

(3) Finally he concludes that there are no entities which are to be 
expressed by the subjects or the predicates of those propositions; 
those notions are empty of their intrinsic nature. 

In Trilemma I the act of going is denied with reference to the path gone over, not 
yet gone over, and presently being gone over; in other words, the act of going is 
denied in the three times. Similarly the act of beginning to go (gamandrambha or 
sarhpravftli) and that of stopping (sthiti or nivi'tti) are denied with reference to the 
three kinds of path in the following Trilemmas: 

Trilemma 2 

‘(0 [A goer] does not begin to go in [die path] gone over, 

(2) neither does [a goer] begin to go in [the path] not yet gone over. 

(3) [A goer] does not begin to go in [the path] presently being gone over. 

— Then where does [a goer] begin to go?’ 

Trilemma 3 

‘(1) [The goer] does not stop in the [path] presently being gone over, 

(2) neither in the [path] already gone over, 

(3) nor in the [path] not yet gone over.’ *' 


MMK 2.12: 

gate ndrabhyate gantum gantum ndrabhyate ‘gate / 
ndrabhyate gamyantdne gantum drabhyate kuha I I 
'' MMK 2.17ab: na tisthati gamyamdndn na gatdn ndgatdd api / 
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Furthermore, Nagarjuna presents another type of Trilemma with reference to the 
act of going and its agent. Namely, 

Trilemma 4 (= Dilemma 1) 

‘(1) In the first place a goer {gantf) does not go; 

(2) nor indeed does a non-goer (agantf) go. 

(3) And who could be the third person distinct from goer and non-goer 
who goes?’*^ 


Since goer and ‘non-goer’ are taken to be complementary to each other, thei'e is no 
third person who is either both-goer-and-non-goer or neither-goer-nor-non-goer. Thus 
the third lemma is simply rejected and Trilemma 4 is actually reduced to Dilemma. In 
this connection it is to be noted that the negative particle naii of ‘a-ga/j/r’ (‘non-goer’) 
should be interpreted as paryuddsa (negation of the complementary), while the 
negative particle of a-gata ( not yet gone over’) in Trilemma 1 should be interpreted 
as prasajya-pratisedha (simple negation) which allows the third possibility of ‘both- 
gata-and-agata ’, i.e. "gamyamdna ’ (‘presently being gone over’). 

Here Nagarjuna presupposes the following two propositions: 

(1) ‘A goer goes’ {gantdgacchati), 

(2) A non-goer goes’ {agantd gacchati). 


hnthprt proposition expresses a sheer nonsense, Nagarjuna does not 

undesirable*^^^ egarding the first proposition he denies it by pointing out a few 
Trilemma 1 iprasahga) similar to those of the third proposition of 

going Similarlv' ^ a ‘s denied with reference to the agent of 


Trilemma 5 (= Dilemma 2 ) 

(1) In the first place a goer does not stop, 
a non-goer stop. 

who stops?**^^*^ ^*^*^*^ person distinct from goer and non-goer 


MMK 2.8: 


an'Hn agantd ndiva gacchati / 

" See MMr2Tir”'" " ^<^cchati II 

'^MMK 2.15: 


ganta na tisfhati tdvad agantd ndiva tisthati / 
anyo gantur agantus ca kas tpCiyo 'tha'tisthati II 
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Nagarjuna applies Dilemma of identity and difference to the act of going and the 
goer. Namely, 

Dilemma 3 

‘(1) It is not right to say that the act of going is identical with the goer. 

(2) Nor, again, is it right to say that the goer is distinct from the act of 
going.’ 

In order to justify the above Dilemma, Nagarjuna points out a few undesirable 
consequences (prasanga) just as before.'^ Thus, the act of going is neither identical 
with nor different from the goer; hence, both the act of going and the goer cannot be 
said to exist independently with their own intrinsic nature. 

In conclusion, Nagarjuna offers the following complex Trilemma: 

Tri lemma 6 

‘(1) One who is [already] a real (sad-bhuta) goer does not perform an act 
of going [of any] of the three kinds,’’ [i.e. past, future, or present]. 

(2) Neither does one who is not [yet] a real {asad-bhuta) goer perform 
an act of going [of any] of the three kinds. 

(3) One who is a both-real-and-unreal {sad-asad-bhuta) goer does not 
perform an act of going [of any] of the three kinds.’ 

The Akuto-bhayd, Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka all take ‘the three kinds of 
going’ (tri-prakdram gamanam) mentioned in Trilemma 6 to refer to the acts of 
going belonging to the three times, i.e. past, future and present. Candrakirti 


MMK 2.18: 

yad eva gamanam gantd sa eveti na yujyate / 
anya eva punar gantd gater iti na yujyate II 

MMK 2.19-20. 

” See Prasanna-padd (La Vallee Poussin (1970: 107.11)): tatra sad-bhuto gantd 
sad-bhutam asad-bhiitam sad-asad-bhiitam tri-prakdram gamanam na gacchati /. Cf. 
Akuto-bhayd (Peking ed.) 44b7: rnam gsum du zhes bya ba ni song ba dang ma song ba 
dang bgom pa zhes bya ba’i tha tshig go II ; Buddhapalita’s V^tti (Peking ed.) 
rnam gsum du zhes bya ba ni song ba dang ma song ba dang bgom par ro II ; Prajnd- 
pradipa (Peking ed.): rnam gsum du zhes bya ba ni song ba dang / ma song ba dang / 
bgom par ro II . 

'* MMK 2.24-25ab: 

sad-bhuto gamanam gantd tri-prakdram na gacchati / 
ndsad-bhuto api gamanam tri-prakdram sa gacchati // 
gamanam sad-asad-bhuta^ tri-prakdram na gacchati / 
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interprets ‘the three kinds’ in terms of‘real’, ‘unreal’ and ‘both-real-and-unreal’.'^ 
Although they may be different in their interpretations, 1 would suggest that they are 
giving basically the same interpretation. Thus, I think, it is possible that the 
expressions ‘real’ {sad-bhuta), ‘unreal’ (asad-hhuia) and ‘both-real-and-unreal’ 
(sad-asad-bhuta) in Trilemma 6 respectively refer to past, future and present. 

If we define that the past thing as that which has already come into existence and the 
future thing as that which has not yet come into existence, the former can be called 
‘real’ in some sense, while the latter is totally ‘unreal’. A thing which is presently 
coming into existence can be regarded as partially real (or past) and partially unreal (or 
future). In that sense, the present thing can be called ‘both-real-and-unreal’. This, 1 
lake, seems to be the concepts of the three times held by Nagarjuna’s opponents in 
MMK chapter 2. Of course, Nagarjuna does not endorse such a view and points out 
the contradiction especially in their concept of the present time. 

Since each lemma of Trilemma 6 actually consists of a Trilemma, Nagarjuna 
seems to presuppose the following nine propositions; 

(0 A real (i.e. past) goer performs the past act of going’ {sad-bhilto 
gantd gatam gamanam gacchati). 

(2) ‘A real goer performs the future act of going’ {sad-bhiito gantd 
agatam gamanam gacchati). 

(3) ‘A real goer performs the present act of going’ {sad-bhilto gantd 
gamyamdnam gamanam gacchati). 

(4) _‘An unreal (i.e. future) goer performs the past act of going’ {asad- 
bhiito gantd gatam gamanam gacchati). 

(5) -‘An unreal goer performs the future act of going’ {asad-bhuto 
gantd agatam gamanam gacchati). 

(6) ‘An unreal goer performs the present act of going’ {asad-bhuto 
ganta gamyamdnam gamanam gacchati). 

(7) 'A both-real.and-unreal (present) goer performs the past act of 
going {sad-asad-bhuto gantd gatarii gamanam gacchati). 

(8) ‘A both-real-and-unreal goer performs the future act of going’ 
{sad-asad-bhuto ganta agatam gamanam gacchati). 

W‘A both-real-and-unreal goer performs the present act of going’ 
{sad-asad-bhuto gantd gamyamdnam gamanam gacchati). 

Trilemma 6 denies all the nine propositions, which implies that Nagarjuna denies 
any posstble relation between a goer and an act of going. He concludes that there is 


19 


See Note 17 above. 
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no act of going (gamana / gati), no goer igantf) and no path to be gone over 
{gantavya)P 

As Candraklrti notes,Trilemma 6 is applied to the more general case of ‘agent’ 
{kdraka = kartf) and ‘action’ {karman = kriya) in MMK chapter 8. As a matter of 
fact, Nagaijuna refers back to MMK Chapter 2 at least four times in the rest of the 
text. Namely, 

‘The example of a fire together with the faculty of seeing (darsana) 
has been refuted by [the arguments of] gamyamdna, gala and agataP^ 

That which is presently arising {utpadyamdna), that which has already 
arisen (utpanna), and that which has not yet arisen (anutpanna) do not 
arise in any way at all, which has been explained by [the arguments of] 
gamyamdna, gata and agatq. 

The rest [of the arguments] with reference to the fuel [and the fire] has 
been explained by [the arguments of] gamyamdna, gata and agatdP 
The rest [of the arguments concerning “binding”] has been explained 
by [the arguments of] gamyamdna, gata and agataP^ 

This fact clearly indicates that the argument found in MMK Chapter 2 is one of 
the standard procedure for Nagarjuna to refute a set of two or more related 
concepts, such as ‘going’, ‘goer’ and ‘the path to be gone over’. That is why, I 
believe, Nagarjuna puts the analysis of gata, agata and gamyamdna as the second 
chapter of MMK before he goes on to scrutinise various philosophical and 
analytical concepts of both Buddhists and non-Buddhists in the subsequent 
chapters. 


MMK 2.25cd quoted in note 2 above. 

Prasanna-padd (POUSSIN (1970: 107.12)): etac ca karma-kdraka-pariksdydm 
dkhydsyate /. 

MMK 3.3cd: 

sadarsanah sa [= agni-di-^fdntah] pratyukto gamyamdna-gatdgataih H . 
“MMK 7.14: 

notpadyamdnam notpannam ndnutpannam kathamcana /. 
utpadyate tad dkhydtam gamyamdna-gatdgataih II . 

“ MMK 10.13cd: atrendhane sesam uktam gamyamdna-gatdgataify II . 

“ MMK 16.7cd:... [s\esam uktam gamyamdna-gatdgataihi H . 
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2. The Trilemma Arguments in the Vigraha-vydvartani and 
the Vaidalya-prakarana: traikdlyasiddhi 


The Trilemma arguments which are similar to those in MMK Chapter 2 discussed 
above are found in the Vigraha-vydvartani (= VVy) and the Vaidalya-prakarana 
(= VPr) commonly attributed to the same Nagarjuna, author of MMK. That type of 
argument seems to be called ‘gamyamdna-gata-agata' (‘present-past-and-future’) in 
MMK as seen above and '’traikdlyasiddhi' (‘non-establishment in the three times’) 
in the other two texts. 

In this connection it is to be noted that Fernando Tola and Carmen DragONETTI 
denied the authorship of Nagarjuna regarding VPr and VVy,^'^ and that Shiro 
Matsumoto also questioned the authenticity of both texts.^’ The fact that the 
similar type of Trilemma argument is differently named in MMK and VVy-VPr 
may give support to the conclusion of TOLA, Dragonetti and MatSUMOTO. 
However, it may be possible that Nagarjuna changed his terminology over his 
career. Regarding the authorship of VVy and VPr, I would like to follow David 
Burton’s attitude in treating them as representing philosophical thought not 
inconsistent with that presented in MMK.^* For the sake of convenience, I shall 
keep the name of Nagarjuna as the author of both texts. 

VVy consists of two sections, viz. Objection (purva-paksa) and Reply {uttara- 
po a), t the end of the Objection section the opponent presents the following 

imrinT-""^ Nagarjuna’s thesis that all things are empty of their 

mtnnsic nature (nihsvabhdvdh sarva-bhdvdh): 

Trilemma 7 

not possible {anupapannd) to hold that the negation (pratisedha) 

n\ M "®Sated ipratisedhya). 

or is it possible to hold that the negation comes after [the thing to 
be negated], '■ 

(3) or that they are simultaneous. 

— The intrinsic nature [of the things] is, therefore, existent. 


26 


^“15), Tola-Dragonetti (1998; 151-166). 
Matsumoto (1997: 149-154). 

Burton (1999: 13-14). 

” Translation by K. Bhattacharya (1990: 106)—Wy v.20: 

purvam cet pratisedhah pascdt pratisedhyam ity anupapannam / 
pascac canupapanno yugapac ca yatah svabhdvah san II 
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Here the opponent is pointing out that Nagarjuna’s negation of the intrinsic nature 
is impossible in the three times (past, future and present) with reference to the thing 
to be negated, i.e. the intrinsic nature itself It is to be noted that it is not Nagarjuna 
but his opponent who is applying the Trilemma argument from the three times. 

Towards the end of VVy Nagarjuna replies to the above objection as follows: 

‘We have already answered [the question relating to] the reason [for a 
negation] in the three times (traikalya), for the case is the same. And a 
counter-reason for the three times (iraikalya-praiihetu) is obtained for 
the upholders of the doctrine of voidness (Sunyata-vadin).’^^ 

In the commentary to the above verse, he says that if, as the opponent says, the 
negation of Sunyata-vada is impossible in the three times, the negation of the 
opponent is similarly impossible, in the three times because they are not different 
with respect to being ‘negation’. Here Nagarjuna is pointing out that the opponent s 
argument against the negation of Sunyata-vada commits the fallacy of sadhya-sama: 
‘The reason is of the same nature as the thesis to be established (sddhya- 
samatvdtf\ He declares that that very reason which expresses a negation in the 
three times (trikala-pratisedha-vdci hetuh) is possible only for Sunyata-vadins 
because they negate the intrinsic nature of ALL things (sarva-bhdva-svabhdva- 
pratisedhakatvdt). 

Next in order to reply to the above objection Nagarjuna refers to VVy v.63, which 
runs as follows: 


Translation by K. Bhattacharya (1990: 135)—VVy v. 69: 
yas traikalye hetuh pratyuktah pilrvam eva sa samatvdt / 
traikdlya-pratiheius ca sunyata-vadindm praptah H 
The name 'sddhya-sama ’ is given to the fallacious reason {hetvdbhdsa or ahetu) by 
the Naiyayika and the Caraka-samhita (= CS). However, Nagarjuna s notion of sadhya- 
sama does not seem to be identical with the Naiyayika definition of sddhya-sama or 
CS’s varnya-sama. N.B.: all hetvdbhdsas are included in the category of nigraha-sthdna 
(the point of defeat) in the Nydya-siitra (= NS) chapter 5. 

Cf. NS 1.2.8: sddhydvisistah sddhyatvdt sddhya-samah II — Gangopadhyaya (1982. 
59): ‘(The pseudo-probans called) the unproved {sadhyasamd) (is the mark which) being 
yet to be properly established {sddhyatvdt) is not different (a-visista) from the 
characteristic sought to be proved {sddhya or probandum).’ 

Cf CS 3.8.57: varnya-samo ndmdhetuh—yo hetur varnydvisistah; yathd—kascid 
bruydt—asparsatvdd buddhir anityd sabdavad iti; atra varnyah sabdo buddhir api 
varnyd, tad-ubhaya-varnydvisistatvdd varnya-samo 'py ahetuh H . 
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‘I do not negate anything, nor is there anything to be negated. You, 
therefore, calumniate me when you say: “You negate”.’^' 

Finally he assumes that the opponent concedes that the negation is established in 
all the three times. Then he objects that the opponent faces the same difficulties that 
are pointed out to Nagaijuna in VVy v.20 above. 

Furthermore, he states: ‘You admit {tvaydbhyupagamyate) the existence of a 
negation and abandon your own thesis (pratijna-hdni).' In this way Nagarjuna points 
out that the opponent commits two fallacies, viz. matdnujnd and pratijnd-hdni?^ 
The early manuals of Indian debate, such as the Vimdna-sthdna portion of the 
Caraka-samhita (= CS) and the Nydya-sutra (= NS) Chapter 5, call those fallacies 
‘points of defeat’ {nigraha-slhana). NS, for instance, lists twenty-two of those 
points^ —if someone commits any one of them during a debate, he is immediately 
declared to have been defeated. In any case Nagarjuna seems to be well acquainted 
with the techniques of Indian debate which are later recorded in NS Chapters 1 and 5. 

As a conclusion Nagarjuna seems to want to insist that he can negate anything in 
the three times because he denies the intrinsic nature of all things, while the 
opponent cannot do so because he posits the intrinsic nature of those which are to be 


Translation by K. Bhattacharya (1989: 131)_VVy v.63: 

pratisedhaydmi naham kimcit pratisedhyam asti na ca kimcit / 
tasmdt pratisedhayasity adhilaya esa tvayd kriyate II 

_;jara-pafcse dosa-prasahgo matdnujnd! 

f ^ ' ‘The admission of a charge {matdnujda) occurs when 

position ’ ^ ^ position and attributes the same fallacy to the other’s 

and NS 5 2 ?• ndma sd ya istdnistdbhyupagamah II, 

in one’s own in^tanrp th * thesis {pratijnd-hdni) occurs if one admits 

« cH. rT i Of “ ‘'='o"ging to the counter instance.’ 

pratijndm parvanuvuk^ P^^lynd-hanify pratijnd-hdnir ndma sd purva-parigrhitdm 
paO'anuyuktastvdha-^nitya^tiT'^^'^'^ pra/Z/Viaw krlvd nityah purusa iti, 

sequence among CSf7.a-na-.r/,dna.NaglTuna a^ """ 

hetv-antaram ^ arSiara!h^nta^rTJt°^^^^^ pratijnd-sannydso 

nyunam adhikarh punar-uktam ananubhd. apdrthakam aprdpta-kdlam 

narvnnuvnivnrtf^kcnr, ’ • ubhasanam ajnanam apratibhd viksepo matdnujnd 

^sthdndnUI ^ pasiddhdnto hetvdbhdsds ca nigraha- 
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negated. Therefore, it is only Nagarjuna who can apply the argument from 
traikdlydsiddhi in order to negate any concept held by their opponents. 

VPr is a polemical text which tries to deny the sixteen categories (paddrtha) of the 
Naiyayika one after another. It applies the traikdlydsiddhi argument twice in order 
to reject the categories of pramdna (a means of valid cognition) and prameya (an 
object to be cognised by pramdna) (VPr 12-16),^^ and the notion of the whole 
iavayavin) (VPr 36).^** 

In VPr 12 Nagarjuna rejects the independent reality of pramdna and prameya on 
the ground that they are not established as existing in any of the three times, viz. 
past, future, and present. In this connection he seems to be presupposing the 
following three propositions: 

{\) pramdna exists before prameya. 

(2) pramdna exists after prameya. 

(3) pramdna and prameya exist at the same time. 


Vaidalya-sutra 12—16 (ed. by TOLA— DragONETTI (1995: 26—28): tshad ma dang 
gzhal bya dag ni dus gsum du ma grub poll \2 U dus gsum du tshad ma dang gzhal bya 
dag ma grub pas 'gagpa mi 'thad doll 13 H dgagpa grub na tshad ma dang gzhal bya 
yang grub po zer ba ni ma yin te / sngar khas blangs pa 7 phyir roll \A H gal te tshad ma 
dang gzhal bya dag ma grub par khas blangs pa yin na ni khas blangs pa dang dus mnyam 
pa kho nar rtsod pa rdzogs pa yin no H 15// ma grub pa’i rtog pa spong ba yin no 

Translation by Tola-Dragonetti (1995: 63-66): 

‘(12) The means of valid knowledge and the knowable (object) are not 
established (as existing) in (any of) the three times. 

(13) Because the means of valid knowledge and the knowable (object) are 
not established (as existing) in (any of) the three times, (its) denial is not 
logically possible. 

(14) To say that if the negation is established (as existing), the means of 
valid knowledge and the knowable (object) are also established (as 
existing)—this is not (possible), because of the previous acceptance. 

(15) If there is acceptance of the pon-existence of the means of valid 
knowledge and the knowable (object), in the very moment of this 
acceptance, the discussion is over. 

(16) (Because, in the negation, only) the idea of (something) noo- 
established (as existing) is eliminated.’ 

“ Vaidalya-sutra 36 (ed. by Tola-Dragonetti (1995: 35): dus gsum la ma grub 
pas yan lag med pa nyid do II Translation by Tola-Dragonetti (1995: 75): ‘Because 
(the whole) is not established (as existing) in any of the three times, the parts {avayava) 
do not exist.’ 
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As before they exhaust all the possible relationships between pramana and 
prameya. Then for each proposition he applies reductio ad absiirdum (prasanga) in 
the following manner; 


(1) If pramana existed before prameya, what should be called 
'pramana''? Something obtains the name pramana because it 
cognises prameya, but there is no prameya at the time of pramana-, 
hence, it cannot be called 'pramana'. 

(2) \ f pramana existed after prameya, what could be pramana for that 
already existing prameya? Because a not yet arisen thing cannot be 
the pramana of something already arisen; otherwise even the 
hare’s horns would become pramana. 

(3) It is impossible that pramana and prameya exist at the same time, 
because there is no causal relationship between them, just as 
between the two horns on the head of a cow. 


In this way Nagarjuna rejects all three propositions cited 
construct the following Trilemma:” 


above and we can 


Trilemma 8 


pramana does not exist before prameya. 

(2) pramana does not exist after prameya. 

0) pramana prameya do not exist at the same time. 

are mutually deoeni^'^rTK assume pramana and prameya 

and (2) if there is ore (1) if there is no prameya, there is no pramana 

justified The third 1 ^ prameya. Thus the first two lemmas are 

says, it appearHo h?T’ m'T’ for, as Burton 

dependence as well a ^ pramdna and prameya exist in mutual 

the firar^ode J s.multaneously.” As a matter of Lx, Barton seems to be 

ar who analysed the traikalydsiddhi argument in any detail. 

37 'T’l 1 XT— 

the following TrifernniTc^^^f explicitly mention it, we may be able to reconstmct 
(Unrnr. ^MK Chapter 2: 

(2) 7rZTa Is Hoi 

(3) prameva is not Pramana-, 

”VPr 2 a d T simultaneously existing (i.e. present)./7rawana. 

Dragonetti( 1995: 58). ^ (1995; 21-22); Translation by Tola- 

” Burton (1999: 193). 
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He is critical of the persuasiveness of Nagarjuna’s argument and supports the 
Naiyayika’s objection to be discussed below/® 

Burton seems to take it that causation in general is here at issue, but I would rather 
think that the specific causal relation between prameya and pramdna is under 
discussion. In this connection, some general accounts of Indian pramdna theories are 
in order. There are two rival theories concerning the order of pramdna and its object 
prameya\ namely, according to the Naiyayika (and probably the Buddhist Vaibhasika), 
pramdna and prameya exist simultaneously at least in the case of perception, while 
according to the Buddhist Sautrantika, prameya must always exist before pramdna. 
For the fornier school admits that a cause can be simultaneous with its effect, while the 
latter insists that a cause must be prior to its effect. As far as I know no Indian 
epistemologist claimed that pramdna exists before and without prameycr. 

Therefore, the first lemma can be regarded as a kind of common-sense criticism 
supported by both schools of Indian epistemology. The second lemma may be a 
criticism by the Naiyayika against the Sautrantika, while the third lerhma may be a 
criticism by the Sautrantika against the Naiyayika. Nagarjuna seems to be letting his 
opponents fight each other. 

Then what is Nagarjuna actually trying to achieve by Trilemma 8? I think that he 
wants to negate the concepts of pramdna..2nd prameya as well as the pramdna 
theory in general, by indicating the mutual rejection of alternative hypotheses by the 
rival schools of epistemology. It is to be noted that Nagaijuna himself does not 
make any commitment to any epistemological theory. On the contrary, he seems to 
have felt the danger of the newly arisen epistemological realism in India, wishing to 
defeat it in its infancy. Unlike BURTON, I find Nagarjuna’s argument not so 
unconvincing. Nagarjuna does not make any commitment; hence, he is ultimately 
beyond the controversy and contradiction. 

VPr 13 records an objection from the Naiyayika, which essentially amounts to the 
following Dilemma; 

(1) If Nagarjuna insists that pramdna ?Lnd prameya are not established 
(i.e. are negated) in the three times, it will follow that his negation 
itself is not established in the three times by the same force of 
argument applied by Nagarjuna to pramdna ^nd prameya. 

(2) If Nagarjuna insists that his negation is established in the three 
times, then he should admit that both pramdna and prameya are 
also established in the three times; otherwise he should explain 
why they differ. 


40 


Burton (1999: 191-199). 
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The first lemma seems to correspond to the opponent’s argument in VVy v.20 and 
the second lemma appears to be criticising Nagarjuna’s position in the commentary 
on VVy V.69, which distinguishes his own negation of all the intrinsic natures from 
the opponent’s negation of Nagarjuna’s negation. 

Nagarjuna answers the above criticism in VPr 14 and 15, by saying that once the 
Naiyayika admits Nagarjuna s negation ofpramdno and prameya in the three times 
even hypothetically, they commit the fallacy of ‘previous acceptance’ and that the 
discussion is over in the very moment of their acceptance of Nagarjuna’s negation. 
Nagarjuna, by the expression ‘previous acceptance’, seems to be referring to the 
same point of defeat called ^matdnujna’, just as in the commentary on VVy v.69 
mentioned above. ^ 


Although Burton criticises Nagariuna’s re<;nnncA oc . . .ii 
of inHiarTu - I M n, ♦ response as pure sophistry'/' as a h storian 

ot Indian logic, I would like to support Napariiino’c- ^ 

j- , . . ‘'‘dgarjuna s move As I <;h' ’I Hiconcc later 

according to the early manuals of Indian debate he Iq o C ^ . 

means in order to defeat his opponents As a matt f ^ justified to use any 

accept and obey the rules of Indian debate because t^ ° u Naiyayika should 

So far Nagarjuna has responded to the obiect’ ^ ^uiselves had set them. 

still faces the problem hinted at by the second lemma but he 

his own negation, while rejecting the Naiyavik can he justify 

As Burton rightly points out, the Naiyayika h ^ distinguish them? 

arpment, called tarka in the Nyaya syste ^ sort of hypothetical 

. Nagarjuna seems to insist that the Naivavir’ feductio ad absurdum. 

1 argument, while he himself frequently uses allowed to apply such an 

order to refute the opponents. Is he caught in a cn (prasanga) in 

agarjuna does not answer this objection dire as Burton suggests? 

his nega,io„ doe. no. imply the exi‘“e o ^ ^Pr 16 he says .hat 

slatemei.1 The river is not deep’, simply elimiL/‘“ "'gated, just as the 

.niplymg the existence of that deep water Thus h* “ “'""r 

can apply hypothetical reasoning withom ,^^;. ,•" be suggesting that he 

negated and that his opponent cannot apply h “ '”8,'^ existence of what is to be 

negates something, he has already admiue'd ‘•"“"ing, because once he 

Srr “PPonen. h “ be negated. 

philosophy, cannot posit an‘empty subjecC i" ' "'"8 proponent of Realistic 

the real state of affairs. Nagarjuna, on the other bes no reference to 

vada, IS free to posit an ‘empty subject’ in h," ;‘’^‘"8 "" advocate of Sunyata- 

connection, it is to be noted that in the Nyaya La v ''^P°">'tieal argument In this 
important a role as the five-membered (paLdL “'“V.'”®" "ot P'a^ 

' - -- direct proof—it was always 

Burton (1999: 195). 
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regarded as a kind of supplement to the latter— precisely because Indian logicians 
in general were not favourable towards an ‘empty subject’. 

This is the way I would reconstruct Nagarjuna’s response to the second objection. 
There are of course loopholes in Nagarjuna’s argument; some objects of negation 
are totally fictitious like hare’s horns and gandharva-nagara, while others are not 
entirely unreal — deep w'ater exists somewhere in the w'orld. But there is no such 
apparent contradiction in Nagaijuna’s argument as indicated by BURTON. 


3. The Trilenima Arguments criticised by the Naiyayika 

It is well known that Nagarjuna’s criticism against Nyaya theory of pramana in 
VVy and VPr is also found in NS Chapters 2 and 5. In NS 2.1.8-11 an opponent 
attacks the Naiyayika by claiming that perception (pratyaksa) and others are not 
pranidna because they are not established in the three times (traikdlydsiddhi). Since 
he presents an argument which is quite similar to the one we have seen in VPr 12, it 
seems plausible that the opponent here is Nagarjuna or some of his followers. 

‘(Objection) Perception etc. are without validity (aprdmdnya), because 
of their ineffectiveness in the three times (traikdlya-asiddhi). 

(1) If pnimdna exists prior to its object, then there will be no 
perception resulting from sense-object contact. 

(2) \f(pramdna) exists posterior to (its object) then the objects cannot 
be determined by the pratndna-s. 

(3) If (praind/iu) exists simultaneously with (its object), then there will 
be the absence of the succession of one knowledge after the other, 
because each knowledge is restricted to its specific object. 

In NS 2.1.12-15 the Naiyayika answers the above objection as follows: 

‘(Answer) The refutation (i.e. the objection raised against pramdna) is 

untenable, because of its (i.e. of the refutation itself) ineffectiveness in 

the three times. 


Translation by Gangopadhyaya (1982: 77-78). 

NS 2.1.8: pratyaksddindm aprdmanyam traikdlydsiddheh H 

NS 2.1.9: purvam hipramdm-siddhau nendriydrtha-sannikarsdtpratyaksotpattih H 
NS 2.1.10: pasedt-siddhau na pramdnebhyah prameya-siddhih // 

NS 2.1.11: yugapat-siddhau pratyartha-niyatatvdt krama-vrttitvdbhdvo buddhindm H 
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The refutation (i.e. the objection raised against pramana) is untenable, 
because of the total negation of pramana. 

[If it is claimed that] these {\.c. pramdna-s underlying the inference- 
components of the opponent himself) are valid, the negation of all 
pramdna-s cannot be established. 

Further, ineffectiveness in the three times is not established, because it 
(i.e. prameya) is established (by the pramdna which is posterior), just 
like proving the musical instrument from its sound (which is produced 
later). 


First they assert that the negation of pramdnas is impossible because it is not 
established in the three times either. This reminds us of the Naiyayika’s objection 
mentioned in VPr 13. Next they present the following Dilemma; 

(1) If you negate all pramdnas, your negation itself will be impossible. 

(2) If your negation is regarded as pramdna, then it will follow that 
you are not negating ALL pramdnas. 


This objection seems to have been known to Nagarjuna, since a similar argument 
is referred to as at fte very beginning of VVy and as a view of 

Nagat 3 una himself in VPr 5. Finally the Naiyayika refutes the negation in the three 
times by presenting a counter-example of the musical instrument and its sound, 
which m^y/^ggest that the prior existence of the means (pramana) can be inferred 
and established by its result. This is r . ' . • 

,ra:kalyasidMi« ' Naiyayika’s critique of 

It is curious that they do not answer to Nagarjuna’s accusation of ‘maldnnjfid ■ 
Perhaps they have tacitly ignored it in am,, • . . tht- 

Naiyayika claims that they won the debatra m 

rmad/ydsWrfAi but I would think that their Ob ’^^SSrjuna with reference 

and answered by Nagarjuna in VVy and VPr P^supposed or known 

r^r as we haye seen above. 


Translation by Gangopadhyaya (1982- 80 

NS 2.1.12: traikdlydsiddhehpratisedhdnunaDattih// 

2.1.13: sarva-pramdna-pralisedhdc ca ^ - 

NS 2.1.14: tat-prdmdnye vd na sarva-orn H 

NS 2.1.15: traikdlydpratisedhas ca 

^ BHATTACHARYA (1990: 95-96)* Toi A tat-siddheh II 

« NS 2.1.16-20 continues the debate vvlin ‘ 

pramdna, which also has parallels in VVv 30 . or his followers on the topic 

^ ' ''y -^^'33 and VPr 5-6. 


of 
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in this connection 1 would rather go into NS Chapter 5 where traikalydsiddhi is 
regarded as a false rejoinder or sophistry {jdti) called 'ahetu-sama' (similar to the 
pseudo-reason). 

‘(When the opponent objects by saying that) the ground (of the 
proponent) is not a proper ground because of its non-establishment in 
the three times, it would be a case of ahetu-sama. 

There is no non-establishment in the three times, because the 
probandum (sddliya) is established by the ground. 

The opposing ground (offered by the opponent) also cannot be established 
(in the three times). Hence, it cannot refute what it seeks to refute.’*'* 

Just as in NS 2.1.12 here the argument from the three times is rejected because the 
refutation by the three times itself is not established in the three times. Nagarjuna is 
again facing the same charge, one which I believe he has successfully answered in 
his own way. 

Having discovered that several jdlis (false rejoinders or sophistries) enumerated in 
NS Chapter 5 have a close resemblance to the reductio ad absurdum {prasahga) 
arguments found in VVy and VPr, Yuichi Kajiyama once proposed, following 
Vatsyayana’s (or Paksilasvamin’s) definition oijdti in the Nydya-bhdsya*^ that the 
expression 'jdti' might have come from the compound 'prasahga-jdti' (production 
of prasahga) and that the category of jdti might have been a collection of 
Nagarjuna’s peculiar uses of prasahga (i.e. reductio ad absurdum) especially aimed 
against the Naiyayika.*** In other words, KaJIYAMA is suggesting that the Naiyayika 


Translation by Gangopadhyaya (1982:389-390). 

NS 5.1.18: traikdlydsiddher hetor ahetu-samah H 
NS 5.1.19: na hetutah sddhya-siddhes traikdlydsiddhih II 
NS 5.1.20: pratisedhdnupapattes capratisedha-vydpratisedhah H 
‘'^NS 1.2AS: sddharmya-vaidharmydbhydmpratyavasthdnamjdtih H. 

NBh ad loc.: prayukte hi hetau yah prasahga Jdyate sa jdtihl sa ca prasahgah 
sddharmya-vaidharmydbhydih pratyavasthdnam updlambhah pratisedha iti I 
Translation by Gangopadhyaya (1982: 68): ‘Futile rejoinder (Jdti) is refuting the 
opponent by pointing to) superficial similarity and dissimilarity. Jdti (literally) means 
an opportunity (for one of the contestants) bom out of the employment of a probans (by 
the other). This opportunity is nothing but the refutation or rejection or demolition by 
pointing to superficial similarity or dissimilarity.’ 

Gangopadhyaya translates the word prasahga by ‘opportunity’ but I would take it 
to mean ‘undesirable consequence’ as in the case of MMK and other texts. 

Kajiyama (1984:21-24). 
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tried to avoid Nagarjuna’s prasangas by putting them aside altogether as 'a false 
rejoinder or sophistry’. 

I find his conjectures quite convincing and guess that the Naiyayika, who is faced 
with the charge of matdnujna from Nagarjuna in the debate over traikdlydsiddhi. 
might have wanted to avoid such a charge by simply calling it ‘a false rejoinder or 
sophistry’. Unlike BURTON I do not think that the Naiyayika has given sufficient 
reason to reject traikdlydsiddhi. 


4. An Appraisal of Nagarjuna’s Method of Arguments 

Richard Hayes once caused an outrage among Buddhist scholars when he 
characterised Nagarjuna’s reasoning ‘fallacious or sophistical’.^^ Recently David 
Burton also severely criticised Nagarjuna’s reasoning in VVy and VPr and 
supported the Naiyayika as we have briefly seen. I am not against their critical 
reading of Nagarjuna; I also think that he uses various tricks in his arguments which 
may be regarded as fallacious’ or ‘sophistry’. Nonetheless, from the point of view 
of a historian of Indian logic, I do not think that Nagarjuna is to be blamed for his 
met o ology, since he is simply applying the method of argument recommended 
an roadly practised by his opponents, i.e. the Naiyayika and other Indian 

determined to apply any means to defeat his opponents, even 

for *^^^**^^ holds that there are three forms of debate (kalhd), viz. ‘discussion 
criticism’T i''oda), ‘debating manoeuvre’ (Jalpa) and ‘destructive 

criticism (vitanc/a). They define them as follows: 

thplic of debate in which the two contestants) uphold the 

(sddhnn \ ® ^*^h'^hesis ipaksapratipaksaparigraha) by substantiation 
tarka ^ (updlambha) with the help of pramanas and 

{siddhnnr^ ■ contradicted by proved doctrine 

preWouswl^ n'r^^i.^^ debate) characterised by all the features as 
y aid (yaihoktopapanna) (i.e. by all the features mentioned in 


Hayes (1994). 

c/^/VA M. Gangopadhyaya (1982: 52)—NS 1.2.1: pramdna-tarka- 

parigrlh^^dah'//panedvayavopapannah paksa-pratipaksa- 
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the previous sutra defining vdda) where substantiation and refutation are 
effected through chala, jdti and (all the forms of) nigrahasthana 
{chalajdtinigrahasthdna-sddhanopdlambha) (over and above). 

‘This (i.e. jalpu mentioned in the previous sutra) becomes vitandd 
when the opponent has no care for establishing any thesis of his own 
(pratipaksasthdpanahina ). ’ ^^ 

The first type of debate (vdda) is a friendly debate between a teacher and a student 
or between colleagues, while the other two types (jalpa and vitandd) represent a 
hostile debate between the opposing parties. It is most interesting to note that the 
Naiyayika admits in a hostile debate even such tricky methods as chala (purposive 
distortion or equivocation),yJ//' (sophistry) and nigraha-sthdna (point of defeat). As 
a matter of fact, they recommend employingy'a/pa and vitandd in a hostile debate 
for the final aim of protecting the truth. NS 4.2.50-51 says as follows: 

''Jalpa and vitandd are (to be employed) for protecting the 
ascertainment of truth, just as fences with thorny branches are 
constructed to protect the seedling coming out of the seed. 

One may start a debate by attacking (vigpliya) (the opponent) with the 
help of jalpa and vitandd. 

Thus, unlike modern Buddhologists the Naiyayika and other Indian logicians of 
Nagarjuna’s time would not object to his method of argument in MMK, VVy and 
VPr. As I mentioned before, Nagarjuna seems to be well acquainted with the debate 
techniques of the early Indian logicians; so, in a debate he points to a nigraha- 
sthdna committed by his opponents to silence them, and at the same time he himself 
employs chala, Jdti or nigraha-sthdna in order to defeat them. I should add that he is 
taking a risk too because once his trick is discovered and pointed out, he also will 
lose. He must have been a shrewd debater feared by his contemporaries. 


Translation by Gangopadhyaya (1982: 54)—NS 1.2.2: yathoktopapannah chala- 
Jdti-nigraha-sthdna-sddhandpdlambhah Jalpah H For chala (purposive distortion), see 
NS 1.2.10: vacana-vighdto ‘rtha-vikalpdpapattyd chalamU. Translation by 
Gangopadhyaya (1982: 62): 'Chala is the rebuttal of the words (or arguments) of the 
opponent by way of inventing a meaning contradictory to the meaning intended.’ 

^^Translation by GANGOPADHYAYA (1982: 55-56); NS 1.2.3: sa pratipaksa- 
sthdpand-hinah vitandd // 

“Translation by Gangopadhyaya (1982: 373-4); NS 4.2.50-51: 

tattvddhyavasdya-samraksandrtham jalpa-vitande bija-praroha-samraksandrtham 
kantaka-sdkhdvaranavat // tdbhydm vigphya kathanam // 
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After Nagarjuna’s time Indian logicians gradually shifted their interest from the 
rules of debate, such as nigraha-sthdna, to more formal aspects of a logical proof; 
they started to investigate what makes a correct reason (hetu) rather than a pseudo¬ 
reason {hetvdbhdsa) and some of them discovered ‘the three characteristics’ 
{trairupya) of a valid reason. 

Later a Buddhist logician, Dignaga, defined Jdii as a pseudo-disproof 
{dusandbhdsa), examined the fourteen kinds of jdti, thirteen of which are found in 
NS Chapter 5, and reassessed them in his new system of logic based on the theory 
of trairupya\ regarding nigraha-sthdna, he says that they are not worth discussing 
because some of them may be regarded as a legitimate disproof, others are too 
coarse or illogical or sheer sophistry.Another Buddhist logician, Dhannaklrti, 
wrote Vdda-nydya ( Logic of debate ) in which he re-defined nigruhci-sthdua as 
asddhandnga-vacana (‘the non-means-of-proof-formulation’) and adosodbhdvana 
( the non-fault-indication ), mentioned two to eleven types of nigraha-sthdnci 
constructed in his system of logic based on the theory of three kinds of reason (viz. 
effect {karya)^ essential property’ {svabhdva) and ‘non-perception’ 
{anupalabdhi), and rejected all the twenty-two types nigraha-sthana mentioned 
m NS Chapter 5. Thus by the seventh century the roles of old nigraha-sthdna and 
jail seem to have diminished considerably in Indian logic. 

1 • • *^051 important contribution of Nagarjuna to the development of Indian 

logic IS that he firmly established the method of argument by means ofreductio ad 

onnnC”? / prasangapatti). First he assumes a certain position of the 

assumntinrf*^ tl 0^1 Some undesirable consequence from that 

trv to nrovp w ^an deny the opponent’s position. Since he usually does not 

membered position in a way the opponents do, by constructing the five- 

caM ■•egarded as a kind of v,7a,,<//and he is 

is adopted not hap .a-vadin. Nagarjuna’s method of argument, i.e. prasaiiga, 

Lo^kayata,andSrthLJ, ate VedanTn'^'’’'™ " 

prove the imivfs ^ Dharmakirti adopts reducLio ad absurdum when he has to 
the Narvlik ^ ^^i^ting is momentary’, and even 

creator L^d existence of the 

powerful means to defeatTeTppo'Tenr'^^ 


See for example Nyaya-nnikha §§ 9-12; Katsura (1982; 84, 87). 
or the complex meanings of the two compounds, see Much (1986: 133-142). 
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To end my paper, I would like to quote a passage from the Vimana-sthana of the 
Caraka-samhitd. Caraka recommends one who is about to take part in a hostile 
debate to choose a proper opponent and a proper audience; namely, he should 
debate with an inferior opponent in front of a favourable audience. Then he gives 
several advices how to defeat an inferior opponent: 

‘If you think that your opponent is inferior to you, defeat him quickly. 

There are ways to defeat the inferiors quickly. 

Namely, if they are not well learned, overwhelm them by quoting a 
lengthy sutra passage. If they lack the knowledge, overwhelm them by 
a sentence full of difficult technical terms. If they are not good at 
memorising sentences, overwhelm them by the danda of sentences full 
of long and complex siitra quotations. If they are inferior in the 
understanding of sentence meanings, overwhelm them by repeating 
one and the same word with multiple meanings. If they are inferior in 
linguistic ability, overwhelm them by abusing their half-uttered 
sentence. If they are not clever, overwhelm them by making them 
shame-faced. If they are easily angered, overwhelm them by making 
them fatigued. If they are timid, overwhelm them by making them 
terrified. If they are careless, overwhelm them by regulating them. 

In these ways you should defeat the inferiors quickly. 


Postscript (November 25, 2000): I must confess that I failed to consult the 
following important monograph on the present topic: Claus Oetke. Zut Met to e er 
Analyse Philosophischer Sutratexte, die Prantdna Passagen der Nydyasutren. 
Studien Zur Indologie imd Iranistik, Monographic 11, Reinbek 1991. 


Vimdna-sthdna 3.8.21: yatra tv enam avaram manyeta tatrdivdmam asu 
nigrhniydt / tatra khalv ime pratyavardndm dsu nigrahe bhavanty upaydh; tad yatha 
sruta-hinam mahatd sutra-pdtliendbhibhavet, vijndna-hinaih punah kasta-sabdena 
vdk)’ena, vdkya-dhdrand-hlnam dviddha-dJrgha-sutra-samkulair vdkya-dandakaih, 
pratibhd-hJnani punar-vqcanendika-vidhendnekdrtha-vdcind, vacana-sakti-hinam 
ardhoktasya vdkyasydksepena, avisdradam apatrapanena, kopanani dydsanena, bhlruth 
vitrdsanena, anavahitaih niyamaneneti / evam etair updyaih param avaram abhibhavec 
chlghram // 21 // 
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Some Observations on the Date of the Yiikti-dipikd 
(Apropos of the New Edition)’ 

marek mejor 

- 1 - 


The editio princeps of the Yukti-.dipikd, edited by Pulinbe(i)hari Chakravarti, was 
published in 1938. It was based on a single Ms from Poona [= P]. The same author 
published in 1951 Origin and Development of the Sdmkliya System of Thought, a 
study based on his edition of YD. 

The second edition of YD was published in 1967 by Ram Chandra Pandeya. 
Yiiktidlpikd. An Ancient Commentary on the Sdmkhya Karikd of Isvarakrpja. Based 
on two Mss; Poona [P] and Ahmedabad [= A], it meant a further step in the study of 
Yukti-dipikd. 

Wezler’s detailed, insightful review article of Pandeya’s edition (WEZLER (1974)) 
marked a new perspective in the study of the Yukti-dipikd. In it WEZLER announce 
his project of a new critical edition of YD. 

The new edition, with a meaningful subtitle, was published jointly by Albrec it 
WEZLER and Shujun MOTEGI: Yuktidipikd. The Most Significant Commentary on the 
Sdmkhyakdrikd. Critically edited by Albrecht Wezler and Shujun Motegi. Vol. 
Alt- und Neu-lndische Studien 44, Stuttgart 1998.' It was based on the following 
five Mss: 


* My thanks arc due to Professor Albrecht Wezler for kindly supplying me wit t e 
edition of Yukti-dlpika, I am very much indebted to both Editors, Albrecht Wez er an 
Shujun Motegi, for their critical comments on my paper. I would also like 
Professor Minoru Hara, Dr. Kodo Yotsuya and Ms. Monika Nowakowska for their kind 
help in obtaining some materials as well as Ole Holten Pind for his comments. Last u 
not least, my thanks are due to Dr. Piotr Balcerowicz for his suggestions and 
improvements. 

' All quotations are from that edition, unless othenvise stated. 


Essays in Indian Philosophy , Religion and Literatures pp. 399—433. 
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1. P = Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute; 

2. A = Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, Gujerat; 

3. K = Sarada Ms, University Library of Kashmir, Srinagar. The most 

important MS; 

4. D = Devanagari Ms, National Archives in New Delhi; 

5. B = Fragmentary Ms from the Library of the Benares Hindu 

University. 

K2 = Ms marked as K2 by Murakami is but a modem Devanagari 
transcript of a part of Ms D and therefore it was ignored by the 
present Editors [p. xvii, n. 28]. 

A sequel volume, ‘containing a word index to the whole of the Yuktidipika’, was 
announced by the Editors (‘Introduction’ § 1 (9), p. xi). 


- 2 - 


The speaal importance of the Yukn-JlpikS. -an ancient comtnentao- on the 
Samkhya.kankc of Isvamkisna,’ ‘the most significant commentaty on the Samkhya- 

Ume ^nfsrt f ‘'“'y acknowledged since the 

rthe bast ^vn' Pabliahed a stndy of the histo,^ of Samkhya 

anemnterh s, ?■ 0953: 287) valued higSy YD in L 

attempted historical reconstruction oftheSaritkhya doctrine. 

obsHvathms'^onth” P^^able date of YD. The following 

Burdhit ardti “ fo- ‘ha other works (e.g. the 

farther investieaf^ ‘'aamed—first of all—to show the potential topics of 

requires such a ca°"f Presence of the Kasika passagefs) in YD 

ardent ?„r the ; Now it seems that we possess Tather strong 

D'gnlat Period after Dignaga: since it quotes 

ATand nrrr“‘’''“- fom BLrtrhari-s kn^n- 

Dignaga (480-54o”r^p Bharmakirti, in consequence it must be placed after 
n. 151). The nrohu Dharmakirti (600-600 C.E.) (1953: 287, 

stressed that so fa^ a^n 1 ^ remains open, although it must be 

Dharmakirti is lacking ^ argument for the dating of YD after 
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- 2 . 1 - 

Wezler and MOTEGI assign the date of YD to the period ca. 680-720 C.E. 
(‘Introduction § 6. Title of the Text, Authorship and Date ), on the testimony of a 
presumed quotation from the Kasikd-vrtti (YD p. Hi analysis in WEZLER (1974. 
438-440)), which ‘can be dated with a high degree of certitude to 680-700 C.E.’ 
(Wezler-Motegi (1998: xxviii)), although they admit that ‘this conclusion about 
the date of the Yukti-dipikd is rather puzzling because most of those who have read 
this text or part of it will have gathered the impression that it is ca. 100 years 
younger. The quotation from the Kasikd cannot, however, be simply done away 
with by assuming that it is but a later addition to the text: it fonns an essential part 
of the paraphrase of a var«/A'a—which is in its turn confirmed by a subsequent 
passage. It is, hence, necessary to reckon seriously with the possibility that the 
author, in spite of his dates, did not know the works of Dharmaklrti, for whatever 
reason, but was aware of the works of Kumarila as cautiously assumed by Halbfass 
(Wezler-Motegi (1998: xxviii)). 


- 2 . 2 - 

Following the latter statement of the Editors, viz. that the Yukti dipika 
aware of the works [sic!—MM] of Kumarila, one should not ^ 

granted what was only a very cautious suggestion of HALBFASS. • AL 
(1983: 6) observed that ‘the purvapaksa presented in the 
verse 2, which deals with Vedic rituals [= YD (ed. Pandeya p. 15 .) ^ ^ 

Motegi (1998: 31 ff.)—M.M.], comes surprisingly close to ^ 

argumentation [= MSV 79 ff. (v. 201 ff.)-M.M.].’ However, it is 
YD ‘is indeed earlier than Kumarila’, and ‘there is certainly no defini ive _ 

to exclude the possibility that it [= YD-M.M.] 

Slokavaruika: (HALBFASS (1983: 6)) In HALBFASS 

version of Halbfass (1983), we read: ‘The date of the Yuk„d,p,ka ; 

moreover, the work may eomprise different layers. There ts no 

Frauwallner’s suggestion that the work was compOM _ gj 

matter of fact, the passage just cited and discussed [- YD ‘ 2.. , ' 

WEZLER-MOTEGI (1998: 31 ff.)-MM.] seems to be a res^nse to the 

It should be noted, however, that Halbfass d.d not Present a detailed 
comparative analysis of the long polemics contained in the Yuku-d,p,ka ad SK 2 
which could substantiate his conclusion. He summarised the lengthy, many-layered 
discussion of YD in a few lines, without pinpointing those passages from 
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Kumarila’s MSV which—in the opinion of HalbfasS— show dependence of the 
Yukti-dipika-kara on his arguments. Such an analysis goes far beyond the scope of 
the present paper too, nevertheless we would like to give here a few observations 
which may be taken into consideration in future investigations. Although in the 
course of my perusal of the text of YD I found a few references to Kumarila’s MSV, 
yet it seems that they do not offer any argument for the dating of YD as post- 
Kumarila (see below, p. 421 ff.,‘Appendix’). To be sure, this problem requires a 
separate careful investigation. YD contains several long polemical discussions 
directed against different authors and/or schools; it would be a desideratum to 
compile a topical outline of YD in order to show the specific subjects of polemics. 

First of all, judging from the scriptural references quoted in the existing 
commentaries on the SK 2, we can admit that the discussion against the Vedic 
rituals must have taken place in the Samkhya school since long. The commentaries 
seem to draw scriptural material from the common source of the school.^ Especially 
interesting in this context is Vacaspati’s Tattva-kaumudi which seems to summarise 
the lengthy discussion of YD (cf Halbfass (1991: 117, n. 26); see also the notes 
by Har Dutt Sharma ad SK 2, pp. 2-4, in TK (ed. Jha-Sharma)). ' 

Below are collected some parallel passages to YD quotations, taken mainly from 
the commentaries on SK. 


(i) YD 30.13-14: 

yasmadaha ^'apdma somam amrtd abhuma" [FIV 8.48.3a] iti / 

= TK (Jha-Sharma), p. 4.2: 

tathd Hi sruyate—'apdma somam amrtd abhuma' iti / . 

See Sharma's Notes p 3: 'fully quoted and explained by Gauda[pada], Mathara 
an_d Jaya[,nangala] . Add now: Samkhya.sap,a,i-vr„i (VI), p. 6;'Bhavya's Tarka- 

yvn/a(DergeTanjur 267a) (Kawasaki (1976: 1123)); SPBh ad 1.6. 

(ii) The two stanzas follow each other in both texts: 

(a) YD 36.22-37.2 = TK (Jha-Sharma), p. 5.19-22: 

*evarii hy aha — 

-ta karmaira naprajaya dhanena tyagenaikenamrlalvam dnaiuh / 
parena nakam mhitam guhaySm ^’ibhrdjate yadyamyo viianti 'll 
*) TK: ata eva ca srutih. 


^Mainkar (1972: 43) expressed the opinion that ‘[t]he YD reflects the 
vtew that favours jnana and sannyasa and goes to the Upanisadic “tapahsraddhe ya 
upavasanty aranye for support . 
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The quotation is from the Mahd-ndrdyanopanisad 10.5 (see also Jha s translation, 
TK, p. 8). Wezler-MOTEGI refer to Kaivalyopanisad 3. See SPBh ad 1.6 (94.25); 
DNCV 144.8-9. 

(b) YD 37.5-6 = TK 5.22-24: 

tathd— - -I I 

kannand mrtyum rsayo *nisedlmh prajdvanto dmvimm **ichamanah 

***alhdpara rsayo ****man}sinali param kamabhyo ’mrtatvam diiasuh // 

TK; *msedidi\ ** ihamdndir, ***tathd pare, **** ad. ye. 

Not identified. 


(iii) YD 31.14-15: 

vad dha hrdhmane "brdhmanain dlabheta" (Tai.Br. 3.4. \) ityddi /. 

= Sdmkhya-saptati-vrtti (VI), p. 7 = Mdthara-vrtti, p. 6: 

yatbd ‘brahmane brdhmamm dlabheta ksatrdya rdjanyam marudbhyo 
vaisvaiii tapase ca *sudram ndra-kdya virahanani[ ] ( aittinya 
brdluuana 3.4.1)... / 

•) muiara-^rlli has: laskarmi. Reference “ 
furrher references see HalbFASS (1991: 94) (e.g. Bhavya s 
inti) and n. 30, where HALBFASS corrects Pandeya s text, bra . 
brdhmane in the printed text) ... .’ WEZLER-MOTEGI read: brahmane. 

(iv) The above quoted passage (iii) is immediately 

is also found in the Sdmkhya-saptati-vrtti (VI), Mdthara-vrtu, and Gaudapad . 

YD(15)16-17(t8): 

tathd — . . 

satsatdni niyiijyante* pasundm madhyame ham 
asva-medhasya vacandd iindni pasubhis tribhih H iti 

*) In V1 reading not clear: pustyante (?), see Solomon, Notes, p. 

(v) YD 45.8-9: j-yooir/ 

e,am Mpy ucya.e ■'tara,, mm”’" ('f- MmM^P^n’sad. 3.2.9) u, 

= Samkhya-saptaU-wPi (VO. P- ^ “ MUhara-vr^U, p. 4: 
emh hy aha-'larali mylyum tara,i 
brahma-l,atyamyo‘iva-medhenayajale 
This is followed in VI and Mathara-vrlli by the ?V stanza quoted above (i). 
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-3- 

YD contains a number of explicit references to the Buddhist views and bears clear 
evidence to its author’s good acquaintance with the Buddhists scriptures. Here is a 
provisional list of such references: 

YD 70.22 f— vaisesikabauddhdh\ 

104.11— bauddham pratv, 

109.9— bauddhah ; 

125.9— bauddhapakse; 

129.6— Sdkyaputriydh ; 

164.3— bauddhdndm; 

167.5— Sdkyaputriydh', 

167.11— bauddhdndm-, 

266.24— bauddhaih. 

For other references see also below, p. 421 ff, ‘Appendix’. 


-3.1- 

the references to the edition^^of \V identified by the scholars— here are 

YD 13.11-14 = VP 2.423-47. ; r 

YD 75.12-13 = VP 2.147 (p 7 i) some v.l.); 


It 


hss already been oh f 

references has been incrlT^ Pandeya in his YD edition—and the number of 

pp. 344-347)_that V ' u V/'FZLER-Motegi’s edition (cf. ‘Appoo 

were subject to th**works, such as AK, Virhsatika, ano 
" of the Yukti-dipika-kara. 


-4.1- 


In Mejor (1999) jt . 

dipikd it clearly follows that^>°''^^ *Irom the textual references in the ^ 
Vasubandhu on v/mw,v„I ^^‘hor must have known also the 

' and Trimsika, and th. 
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Abhidhannakosa, especially its ninth chapter, the Pudgalaviniscaya.' The Yukti- 
dipika-kara did not only criticise the opinions which were expressed in the above 
mentioned works of Vasubandhu, but he also included many quotations from them 
into YD. 

Vasubandhu’s refutation of the notion of d/maw: AKBh ad 3.18-20 (ed. Pradhan, 
129.5 ff; Shastri, 432.8 ff), AKBh 9 (ed. Pradhan, 461.1-12; Shastri, 1189.1- 
1191.2), were criticised by the Yukti-dipika-kara in his commentary on SK 17 
(= YD 167.2 ff). YD 167.11-19 contains a quotation of a passage which comes 
from the Buddhist Agama; the same authority is quoted by Vasubandhu in his 
Piidgala-viniscaya (AKBh 9, Pradhan 466.5-13, Shastri 1202.22-1203.6) (cf. 
Mejor( 1999; 110 f.)). 


-4.1.1- 

A long polemic directed against the vijiidna-vdda doctrine is found in YD ad SK 
34 (218.22 ff). A close parallel is Vasubandhu’s Vimsatika (and Trimsika) : 

(i) YD 218.22-30 refers to Vimsatika 1-2; 

(ii) YD 218.31-219.6 refers to Vimsatika 2-3a; 

(iii) YD 219.7-26—cf Vims. 3^; 

(iv) YD 219.26-29—cf Vims. 18. 

For further references see below, p. 421 ff, ‘Appendix’. 


-4.1.2- 

YD possibly contains a reference to Vasubandhu’s Vada- 

logic. Vasubandhu’s definition of thesis: sddhydbhidhanam pfatijna 
vidhi^ is apparently referred to by ^he Yukti-dipika-kara ^ ^ 

yathdbhidhdnam tathd sddhyam ity eka-kriyd yujyata iti / Lun 


'Cf Mainkar (1972: 135): ‘The YD,_ ^^SUfWsubandZ^^^^ 

visesavisesavisayani” in the Karika, refutes the Vijnapti-rna^ unarasadvisayani and 
asks kathametat avagamyate visesavisesavisayani indriyaiji, na p ciddheh, (ii) 

goes on .0 mention and develop the points: <i) ca 1 sylt’, (vj 

Vikalpanupapatteh, (iii) viparltadarsanaprasamgat, (iv) an svat ’ 

asiddhatvat, (vi) karmasaktivaicitryat, and (vii) dharmadharmanupapauis y • 

^ Quoted in the NV 117.20; PSV fol. 45b5/127b5; see FrauWALLNER (1933. 303, 
482). 
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-4.1.3- 

Similarly, YD seems to refer also to Dignaga’s Nyaya-mukha (which is also lost in 
Sanskrit but preserved in Chinese translation): 

YD 95.10 f.: yathd sddhyatvenepsitah paksa iti pratijndlaksanam 
dcaksdno bhavdn na sddhyalaksanam acaste / [underline mine—M.M.]. 

Nyaya-mukha v. 1 (= NV 116.7,9,17; see Frauwallner (1933: 303, 

482)): svayam sddhyatvenepsitah pakso viruddhdrthdnirdkrtah // . 


-4.2- 


YD contains a long critical discussion of the Buddhist concept sanvam ksanikam. It 
was shown by A. von ROSPATT that the Yukti-dipika-kara’s refutation of the opinions 
of the Vijhana-vadins and the Ksanika-vadins at some places comes close to the 
opinions which were expressed in Vasubandhu’s commentary on the Mahdydna- 
sutrdlamkdra-^L von RosPATT (1995: 38, n. 68(a)), remark about the date of YD: 
‘ca. 700?’,and von Rospatt (1995: 158,n.354, *354(a); 164 n. 364; 188n.410). 


-4.2.1- 

Explicit references to the ksanika-vdda in YD: 

dnnrtnh^ ^ ksanobhahgasdhasam yuktini antarena 

dandabhayad api pratipadydmahe / . 

^dkyaputriydhprat'^^^^^^buddhibodhyam dkdsanirodhavarjitam iti 

satvam mdrga-varjitdh sdsravdh) and 1.5a-c (andsravd nidrga- 

"«)• 

vindinhety,r,hu-^^]^^ ^' ^‘^^^‘^^^^''’^bhdvdt ksanikatvam iti cet! ...! tasmdn na 
sahetvabhavat ksanikam sarhskrtam iti /. 

utnannnmnf ' ^ ^^^^?<^grahandt ksanikatvasiddhir iti cet! sydn matam / yady 
ruoddikrtn bhdvdndm kimkptah sarirddindm prdndpdnasrama- 

rninh/ 1 - . sitosnasparsakfto bhedah! ghantddindm 

1 ^. I pciscdc chabdavatdm grahanam / tasmdd anisiddhah ksanabhahga 
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(v) YD 163.24 f.; ucyate ksanab/iangapratisedhdt / prdg eva ksanabhang<e> 
niniistaih (YD 133.8) vinastdndm bhavdnam punarutpattau ndsti karanam ! 
tadabhdve colpattir ayukteti / . 

(vi) YD 169.10-15: tathd ca ksanabhangddhikdre bhavadbhir apy uktam ’‘‘‘yasya 
hi pnitiksauam anyathdtvam ndsti tasya bdhyapratyayo bhedah / pascdd 
visesagrcdiane ndsti tadyathd bhdnier apacyamdndydh pdkajdndni / na ca bhumeh 
pratiksanani anyathdtvam ndsty aksanikatvaprasahgdt <iti> / saiiLvnydd 
diiradhigamo bhcda iti drstdntah pratyuktah / tasmdt siddham 
sahghdtapardrthatvdd asti purusah <iti> / . 

(vii) YD 188.20-23: atra ksanikavddy dha: yady arthagrahanam bnddhir anityd ! 
kasmdt / hetvapeksandt / arthagrahanam hfndriyddivisayasannidhdnam 
dvaranddyabhdvaiit cdpeksatc na ca nityasya kdrandpeksopapadyate / tasmdd 
anityd buddhih / . 

(viii)YD 190.18 f.: ksanabhahgapratisedhe cdktam na prthivyddindm anyathd 
cdnyathd cotpattih / . 


-4.3- 


This ‘reliance’ of the Yukti-dlpika-kara on Vasubandhu’s works could suggest not 
only great influence of the Buddhist master on the Sarhkhya teacher, but also point 
to a rather short distance in time between them (Vasubandhu: 400—480 C.E., cf. 
Frauwallner (1961: 129 ff)). Chakravarti (1952: 153) went so far in his 
opinion as to say that ‘[i]n short, the Yukti-dipikd may be better called a rejoinder of 
the Paramdrtha-Saptati'. Tradition has it that Vasubandhu composed an anti- 
Samkhya treatise under the title Paramdrtha-saptatikd in order to reject the opinions 
of a Saihkhya teacher, Vindhyavasin (cf. Paramartha s Life of Vasubandhu, 
Frauwallner (1951); Chakra varti (1952: 142-155)). In his AK Vasubandhu 
mentioned only the name of Varsaganya. A harsh attack on Vindhyavasin is oun 
in the Abhidharma-dipa, a post-Vasubandhu Sarvasti-vada treatise (cf. MeJOR 
(1999: 112 f.)). References to Paramdrtha-saptatikd have been collected m MEJ 
(1999: 107 ff.) (now one can add also a reference to the Rdja-varttika of Akalan a, 
a Jaina author (see below)). 

If we combine the references to Vasubandhu, to Dignaga’s definition oipratyaksa 
(Dignaga: 480-540 C.E., FRAUWALLNER (1961: 137)), and quotations from 
Bhartrhari’s VP (Bhartrhari: 450-510 C.E., FRAUWALLNER (1961: 135)), all that 
gives a solid basis for the lower limit of the Yukti-dipikd at ca. 550 C.E., which is in 
agreement with the date proposed by FRAUWALLNER. Still the upper limit remains 
an open question. 
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-5- 

Now, a serious problem is posed by the alleged Kdsikd quotation(s). The passage 
which comes from the Kdsikd-vrtti ad Pan 2.2.16, as it was pointed out by the 
present Editors {vide supra § 2), deserves a very careful consideration, since its 
testimony moves the date of YD behind 700 C.E., i.e. after DhannakTrti. 

In the following, 1 am going to introduce a passage from the Jaya-mangald 
commentary on the SK 1, which may throw a new light on the difficulty. First,’ the 
relevant text of the Yukti-dlpikd, containing the Kdsikd passage, will be given 
together with Wezler’s analytical translation (Wezler (1974)). In the next 
paragraph the parallel passage from JM will be analysed. 

To make the things even more complicated, there is still another passage from YD 
which has its parallel in the KdMd (ad Pan 5.2.93), as it was pointed out by 
Oberhammer (1967—68: 616). This fragment will be analysed below as well. 


-5.1- 

The text of YD fragment is reproduced here according to Wezler-Motegi’s 

ition, together with the Editors references (the vdrttikas are marked by the 
Editors with the bold face): 

[p. 11.6] yad uktam 

[7] (10.5) kasminn arthe bhavatiti tatrdha _ 

[8] TADAPAGHATAKEHETAU ! {S,K lb’) 

rim ^^^y^P^Shdtakas tadapaghdtakah / 

ri 11 vau % samdsanupapattihpratisedhdt / ^'kartari* 

2.2 15^)/ mhi na samasyate" (Kasika 2.2.16, Pan 

[12] tasmdttasydpaghdtaka iti vaktavyam / 

[HI ^Ts^rld^f / "tatprayojako hetus ca" (Pan 1 .4.55) iti 

4 j J 4 ! padakdras cdha "‘‘jdtivdcakatvdt" (Var. 7 on Pan 

^ 1 on Pan 1.2.10, MBhasya 1.107.21)/ tathd 

[p. 12.11 2 356 ^havati kaddcit tu gunind gimo visisyate" (cf. MBha 

121 niriHnftU u ! P^^y^gcih / tasmdd anavadyam etat / ayaih tu 

heturh ^^'tvidhena duhkhendbhihato brdhmanas tadapaghdtakam 

^ ^ ndmdsau hetuh syddyo duhkhatrayam abhihanydd iti / 
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*) Kasika ad Pan 2.2.16 (p. 74.17) reads: kartari cci yait ... Cf. Kasika ad 2.2.15 
(p. 74.13): kartari yd sast/u sd trcdkena ca salia na samasyate / . [M.M.]. 


-5.1.1- 


Belovv is reproduced Wezler’s translation of the abov'e fragment (Wezler (1974: 
439 f.)); some passages left untranslated by WEZLER (as irrelevant for his 
discussion) were translated here by the present author. 

(YD 11.6-9, transl—M.M.:) ‘It was asked [before:] “What is the 
purpose [of that desire for enquiry (JiJndsd)]?", here he [= the author] 
says: “[Enquiry] with regard to the warding-oft of that [threefold 
suffering].” [That which is] warding off, i.e. removing; “warding off 
that,” i.e. getting rid of that [triad of suffering]. 

Wezler (1974: 439.2-3): 

(YD 11.10) ‘as for tadapaghdtaka- (or: -apaghdtake), impropriety of 
the compound because of the prohibition. 

Wezler (1974: 439.10-15): 

(YD 11.10-12) ‘a sixth [case-ending] (i.e. a noun ending m a genitive) 
is not compounded with the two [primary suffixes] tic* and aka that 
are added [to a root] to denote the agent [i.e. with a noun ending m 
either of these suffixes]; therefore [the compound tadapaghdtaka- is 
grammatically incorrect and] it ought to be said tasyapaghdtake. 

Wezler (1974: 439.25-27): 

(YD 1113) ‘no (i.e. the formation of the compound tadapaghdtaka- is 
not improper, it is, on the contrary, admitted), since [compounds of 
this structure] are met with in the sdstra. 

Wezler (1974: 439.32-440.4): 

(YD 11 13-12 1): ‘in the sdstra (i.e. the Astddhydyi of Panini) there is 
seen the usage ^kartr as well as hetu is he who instigates him (i.e. by 
Panini himself such a compound is used); and Katyayana says 
[vdrttika 7 on Pan 4.1.14, Mahdbhdsya II 206.23, and vdrttika 1 on 
Pan 1.2.30, Mahdbhdsya I 197.21): ‘because it denotes the generic 
form’ (i e. Katyayana, too, employs such a compound); likewise there 
is the usage of Patahjali {Mahdbhdsya II 356.8-9): ‘sometimes a 
quality is found to qualify that which possesses the quality, sometimes 
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a quality is qualified by that which possesses the quality’ (i.e. as Panini 
and Katyayana, just so the third of the munitrayas, Patanjali, does use 
a genitive tatpurusa compound with a nomen agentis forming its 
posterior member). Therefore this (i.e. tadapaghatake in ka 1) is 
unobjectionable’. 

(YD 12.1-3 [translation—M.M.]): ‘And this is the summary meaning. 
A Brahmin affected by the threefold suffering desires to know a cause 
which could ward it off, [thinking:] “What would be namely that cause 
which could destroy the triad of suffering?”.’ 

*) trc = krt suffix -tr- (cf. Pan 3.1.133; 2.2.15) [M.M.]; 

**) aka = krt suffix -aka- (cf. Pan 3.1.133; 2.2.15) [M.M.]. 


-5.2- 

From among the eight existing commentaries on the SK^ i.e. Suvarna-saptati 
(Paramartha’s Chinese version from 557-569 C.E.), Samkhya-saptati-vrtti (VI), 
am ya vrtti (V2), Gaudapdda, Mdthara-vptti, Yukti-dipikd, Java-mangald, and 
Tattva-kaumudi (Vacaspatimisra, ca. 850 C.E.), it is only YD and JM which contain 
a grammatical comment on the 'Kdsika ' passage. 

SK be noted that JM is exceptional among the other commentaries on the 

it has as ma' ^ course, YD itself) as being relatively rich in grammatical comments: 

in thsJavn ^ references to Panini.’ Grammatical references 

y -mangala (ed. Satkarisarma VahgTya) are the following: 

ad SK 32 p! 94 : S t n 

)• Pan 3.3.113; ad SK 41 (p. 100): Pan 2.3.32. 


'Cf Solomon (1974 -11 i-t SI-‘r-k 1 • . 

Samkhya Karika’) ° ' Chronological Order of the Commentaries of the 

^ Cf^TK^d^K^t^^^’ ChakraVART i (1975: 164-168); EIPhil IV (: 271-287). 
1.4.22- ad SK Si f.. sdrva-vibhaktikas tasih\ ad SK 14 (p. 32): Pan 

kriya-sdmdnya-vacandh\i \Siddh^^' f y^^^^^^^^—'^r-bhv-astayah 

not have such references tL ^.^'^^^-baumudi] [sic!—MM]. Other commentaries do 

seventeenth centuiy), but it must go backf^^ identified the quotation in SK (from the 

yh ui must go back to an earlier common source for both TK and SK. 
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-5.2.1- 

On the basis of the following references it can be admitted that ihQ Jaya-mangala 
refers to YD, and Vacaspatiniisra’s TK refers to ihc Jaya-maiigala. 

(i) YD 2.12 ff: 

= JM ad SK 51, p. 108: 
tathd cdha sangraha-kdrah — 

astitvani ekatvani alhdrthavattvath pdrdrlhyani anyatvcun *akarir-blidvah / 
yoga vivogo buhuvcih pumdmsah sthitih scirirasya ca sesa-vrtlih II iti H 

*) atho nivrttih; so also Mdthara-vrtti ad SK 72, p. 63.5; VI, p. 80. 

= TK adSK72, p. 81: 
tathd ca rdja-vdrttikain H 

pradhdndstitvam ekatvam arthavattvam athdnyatd / 
pdrdrthyam ca tathdnaikyam viyogo yoga eva ca H 
sesa-vrttir akartrtvam *maulikdrthdh smrtd dasa / 
vipaiyayah paiicavidhas tatlwktd nava tustayah H 
karandndm asdmarthyani asta-vimsatidhd matam / 
iti sastih paddrthdndm astabhih sa/ia siddhibhih II iti H 

*) YD 2.15: cdlikdrthdh- dasa maulikdh = Mdthara-vrtti, p. 63.4; VI, p. 80. Cf. 
Sharma, TK (‘Introduction’, p. 29). 

Comment: Here are listed the so-called ‘ten basic topics (transl. in Wezler 
(1974: 450)). It is evident that the TK quotes directly from YD while JM and the M 
must have taken their quotation from another (common) source. 

(ii) YD 180.1: JM discussion of the seven types of action ad SK 19; cf. Shamia, 
TK, Notes, p. 28 f. (§ 134). 

(iii) JM 84.15-19: tatra siddhe pmhsi vivddah I ... = YD 173.30 ff.; 174.15 If., 
esp. 1. 20 ff. Here clearly JM summarises the discussion which is found in YD. This 
passage is another important evidence that JM in its explanations must have refened 
also to YD. 

(iv) Miscellaneous references: 

—Interpretation of kdrana-kdrya-vibhdga ad SK 15: 

JM, p. 81.20 f: asmin vydkhydne ... anyair vydkhydyate ... 

See Sharma, TK, Notes, p. 24 (§ 112); CHAKRAVARTI (1952: 166 f; n. 2). 
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- - and rejects an interpretation ad 

-8 siddhi (‘attainments’j-Vacaspat. describes 

SK 51 set forth only in JM, p. 106 f. 

— TK,p. 66: anye vydcaksate ... s 237); Chakravarti (1952: 

Cf. Sharma (1929: 429); Sharma, TK (Notes, p. ^ 


166, 167). 


10 /;. 

•VI ad SK 17: samghdta-pardrthatvdf, Solomon (Notes, 


1 ^ 


which is clearly indebted to J’. 

—V2 ad SK 31: kdryanr, Solomon (Notes, p 


97): ‘Y explains ... . J has .... This 


is clearly an exposition of Y here’. 

—SM 1 \ .4 f.: sambandhds ca sapta YD? ^ 

—JM 80.15: tasmddiha lake karana-gunakam katyam ( r.siam 

—JM 80.25 f.: yathd mula- = YD 141.18 ff 
—JM 81.2: mahad-aham-kdra- = YD 141.18 ff 


= YD 140.9. 


—JM 81.24,25,26 = YD 148.9 f 

—JM 84.9: yas ca bhoktd sa eva purmah ... = YD 1 10.6-1. 

—JM 85.22 = YD 180.1. 

—JM 85.23 = YD 180.25; 177.1. 

—JM 85.25 = cf YD 180.28. 

—JM 85.27 = cf YD 179.34 f 
—JM 89.18 f = YD 195.1. 

—JM 92.19 f, 21 = YD 206.6 f 
—JM 92.22 = YD 206.35 f 
—JM 95.12 = YD 217.2. 

—JM 102.20-21 (stanza) = cf YD 235.21. 

—JM 104.25-28 = YD 243.7-9. 

—JM 105.1-2 (stanza) = YD 243.4-5; TK p. 62. 

—JM 107.1-12 = TKp. 66-67; SHARMA (1929: 428 f). 

-JM109.18ff. = TKp.69. 

—JM 111.1-2 = TK p. 70. 

JM 112.3 4 (stanza) = cf. Mdthara-vetti, p. 3.28—29 {tathd ca laiikikdndi^^ 

^bhdnakahy, YD 51.1 \-\ 2 . 


-5.3- 

Now, let us analyse the JM passage commenting on SK lb in the light of the 
above given analysis of YD made by Wezler. 

Jaya-mangald (ed. Satkarisarma Vahgiya; plain text without editor’s comments): 
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[p. 66.3] kasmin visaya ity aha / tad-avaghatake hetdv iti / avaghdtayaty apanayatity 

[4] avaghdtakah / tasya duhkha-lrayasydvaghdtakas tad-avaghdtakah / 
tpjakdbhydm 

[5] sasthl-samdsa-pratisedhah tat-prayojako hetus ca 

[6] iti jndpandt na bhavati / duhkhavdn aham etat-pratikdram anvesayd- 

[7] niiti prdyo-vddah / sa ca paiica-vimsati-tattvajndndn ndnya iti manasi 
vartate / 

Translation: 

‘[In answer to the question] “With regard to what? —[the author] says: 
“[There arises desire for enquiry] into the means of warding that off 
“[That which is] warding off, ’ means “[that which] causes to drive 
away (to expel, to keep off, to fend off) {ava'^hait), [i-C-] takes away, 
removes” (apa^iii). “[That which is] warding that ofT [means] 
warding off/removing that triad of suffering. 

[Objection:] [According to the rule of Pan 2.2.15,] “with the primary 
suffixes tfc and aka'' [when they denote the agent,] there is a 
prohibition of a sixth-case-ending compound ... 

[Answer:] [but] because [the acceptable usage of a similar compound, 
viz.] "kartr as well as hetu is he who instigates him” was made known 
[from the rule of Pan. 1.4.55,] there is no [such prohibition, i.e. such a 
compound like tad-av(p)aghdtaka is acceptable, one cannot object to 
its correctness]. 

“I am suffering, [and] 1 am seeking a remedy to that [miserable 
condition],” so says the current saying. “That [remedy can come only] 
from the knowledge of the twenty five principles, there is no other 
[than that],” thus it is passing through his [i.e. Isvarakj-sna s] mind. 


-5.3.1- 

It follows from the above translation that JM refers to YD discussion: It contains a 
grammatical explanation of the compound tad-ap(v)aghaiaka, which is directly 
based on Panini’s rules 2.2.15 and 1.4.55. The former rule is referred to m the 
objection which has been raised with regard to the correctness of the compound tad- 
apaghdtaka, while the latter one forms part of the answer which justifies that 
compound. YD vdrttika words: samdsa and pratisedha, together with the 
conjectured sasthl. are present in JM laconic sentence which combines both the 
objection and the clarifying answer. It seems therefore that the Jaya-mahgala 
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---^ fa brief grammatical comment, 

contains a true parallel to YD, which consists o ^ j,oncluding statement. Its 
including references to the Panini’s rules, together and reflects well the 

wording fits well into the wording of the varttika pa ^^^pound tad-apaghataka. 
polemics with regard to the correctness ot paragraph, speaking 

Moreover, JM passage continues YD conclusion oi 
about the possibility to remove the triad of suffering. 

It should be made clear, however, that the presen ^served the reading 

passage represents rtc original reading of YD. Perhap replaced by a lucid 

closer to the original reading of YD which was only ^ marginal 

explanatton taken from the Kasika, maybe by the way o ,„e 

note. Consequently, if we agree that the Kasika passage .-niirse 

earlier date for YD. i.e. ca 550 C.E., is secured. Such a 
subject to criticism as a mere guess work. The fact that JM refers o a 
a grammatical question which was discussed in YD does not exp a chnuld 

occurrenee of the passage from the Kasika. But, at the time, w 

remember that YD-as it was so keenly observed by WEZLER (1974) has 
modelled on MBha and right in its very structure it follows its pattern. "'S suffic 
to look tnto the tndex of quotations compiled by the present Edttors o 
how much MBha influenced YD. How then to explain the ° \ 

?ate Obviously, it is not enough to ^ay aimply '"al ' 


-5.4- 

scientific wo^’T*^ of ‘the formal elements which for" ^ 

context of the j. in YD, observed strong influence o ^^^mE 

(1967-68: 614 ‘^e tantra-yuktis, and called attention (ObERHAM 

n\ vr^ c ■ ^ ° passage YD 8.2-3; 6-7. 

(I) VD 8.2-'t -7. 

... ^^^ler-Motegi): 

cipi tantra t 'pavddo *tidesa ityci i 

♦) MBha and Kn-,, iha pradarsayitum / 

read: 

Iranslatton: ‘The word /,■ t, , . f “tvne” Other iianlr«- 

ynte) should be exnt^- As for example: 

explained as of the same type, too. As 
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utsarga ‘general rule’, apavada ‘special rule, exception’, atidesa 
‘extended application’, etc. ... Thus, also other lantra-yuktis can be 
indicated here in a similar way.’ [M.M.] 


OberhamMER (1967-68: 615) commented: ‘Apart from atidesah these temis [i.e. 
utsarga, apavada —M.M.], obviously regarded by the author of the Yukti-dipikd as 
tantravukti-s, are not to be found in the old tradition of the tauti ayukti-s. They are, 
however, to be found in grammar, for instance in Patanjali s Mahdbhdsya . As a 
parallel to YD expression iti-karanam prakdrarthani OBERHAMMER (1967-68: 616 
and n. 2) mentioned the passage from Katyayana’s varttika on Pan 1.1.44(3), and 
pointed out—what is most important in our context—that ‘[t]he definition of the 
Yukti-dipikd is also found in the Kasikd: itikaranah prakdrdrthah' [- Kasika ad Pan 

5.2.93]. 


(ii) The definition is found in the MBha varttika 3 ad Pan 1.1.44. {na vcti 
vibhdsd / ) iti-karano ’rtha-nirdesdrthah H 3 // 


Translation of Pan 1.1.44: ‘(The t[erminus] t[echnicus]) 
denotes the meaning of the combined particles na va ‘‘or not 
“not or”) and signifies optionality’ [KatRE (1989: 18)]. 


vibhdsd 

(literally 


Kdmd p. 12 1. 1 from below-13.1: iti-karano 'rtha-nirdesdrthah / . 

Translation: ‘The word iti has the meaning of‘specification of sense . 

(iii) Pan 5.2.93: indriyam indra-lihgam indra-drstam indra-srstam in la-jusa 
indra-dattam iti vd H . 

Translation: ‘The expression mdr-iya is f'" "fen-ed: 

following senses: (1) means ilmga-m) y w i ^righed by the 

(2) perceived by the Seif; (3) created by he Se f 4) 

Self%r(5)givenby.heSelf[KATRE(l989.572 ]. 

Kama ad Par, 5.2.93 [M8.3-4]: M-karmab ■ 

mipallir anyalhdpi kartavya. nidhei amyama ' possible, 

rr^ , • ‘Thp word iti has the meaning of type . vyn v 
” derlation can be n,ade._because there is no l.nutanon 

[conventional] usage [of the word]. 


-5.4.1- 


v- kara while commenting on the summary stanza (YD 3.10 * ' 

The Yukt.-dlp.ka-kam whenumerated, explained the meaning of the word .1 (/. 
iich the tantra-yt^Kiii> a 
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tantra-sampat) with the definition iti-karanam prakardrtham which is also found in 
the Kdsikd commentary on Panini’s sutra 5.2.93. This definition differs from the one 
given in Vdrttika 3 on Pan 1.1.44: iti-karano 'rtha-nirdesdrlhah. The Kdsikd knows 
both definitions while commenting on Pan 5.2.93 and Pan 1.1.44, respectively. As 
far as I can see, YD has only the former one (with the reading °-karanani). Now it is 
of crucial importance to decide whether it is YD which borrowed the definition 
from the Kdsikd or vice versa. If the latter is proved by further investigation, 
herewith we would obtain an argument that the Kdsikd is posterior to the Yukti- 
dipikd. In consequence, we could accept 550 C.E. as a terminus post quern, and 700 
C.E. as a terminus ante quern for YD. 


- 6 . 1 - 


In his paper of 1981, WEZLER called attention to Simhasurigani’s commentary 
Nydydgamdnusdrini (probably sixth century) on Mallavadin’s Dvddasdra-naya- 
cakra (here abbr. DNCV), since it contains a few interesting passages related to YD. 
It is difficult to say whether they testify to its author’s direct acquaintance with YD, 
rather they may refer to a common source (Wezler (1981: 174, n. 55)). Here are 
collected the most distinct fragments, culled from the references which are found in 
the extensive notes of SrT Muni Jarhbuvijaya (underline is mine—M.M.): 

(i) YD 89.7 (ed. Wezler-Motegi): 

tatra yadd hetuh parapaksam <an>* *apeksya yathdrthena svarupena 

**sddhya-siddhdv apadisyate tadd vitdkhyo bhavati / 

= DNCV 313.10-314.1 (cf p. 313n. 7): 

yadd hetuh para-paksam avy*apeksya svendiva rupena **kdrya- 

siddhdv apadisyate tadd vitdkhyo bhavati / 

*) Wezler-Motegi (1998) observe in n. 6: ‘all the Mss read apeksya'. 

**) Reading sddhya-siddhau{dv-°) confimied in the body of the text of YD, while 
the DNCV reads consequently: kdrya-siddhdv-°. 

(ii) YD 92.19-21 (ed. Wezler-Motegi): 

yo ‘yam ddhydtmikdndm bheddndm kdryak<a>*randtmakdndm 
caikajdtisamanvayo drsta ity evamddih sddhanaprapancah so ’hetur 
ity uktam bhavati / 

= DNCV 314.7-8 (cf note 3): 
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prayogas ca—asti pradhanam bheddndm anvaya-darsandt, 
ddhydtmikcindm hheddndm kdrya-kd* randtmakdndm eka-jati- 

samanvayo drsla ity candana-sakalddi-dpstantam vaksyati / 

*) In their note 12 Wezler-Motegi observe that ‘all the Mss read 
kdry’akdrandlmakdndth' \ DNCV reads: °-karana-°. 

(iii) YD 261.1 (ed. Wezler-MOTEGI): 

sukham ca duhkham <canu>*sayam ca vdrendyam sevale tatra taira H 

= DNC 267.1: 

sukham ca duhkham cdmisayam ca vdrendyam sevate tatra tatra H 

*) In their n. 1 Wezler-MOTEGI observe: ‘All the Mss read ca hi samsayam'; 
their emendation agrees with the reading of DNC. 


- 6 . 2 - 

The passages given above may not be of decisive value in our attempt to trace 
links to other texts which could throw a light on the possible date of YD. There is 
however one more testimony which is of such a value, viz. the DNCV reproduces 
two lists of Samkhya terms which exactly correspond to those of YD. To be sure, 
other commentaries on the SK also reproduce these old lists, apparently quoting 
from a common older source (see the comparative table in EIPHIL IV (. 632), 
Solomon, VI, Notes). The point is that it is the DNCV alone which has them exactly 
in the same form as YD. Therefore it may be surmised that Siiiihasuri might hav 
consulted YD text (or the same source). In this case YD cannot be placed later t an 
600 C.E. In case of the second possibility~viz. if Simhasuri had consulted the same 
source, but not YD directly—YD could be much later. 


- 6 . 2 . 1 - 

List of nine contentments, YD ad SK 50 (244 ff.): ... uavavidhd tustih / 

= (four ddhydtmika:) 1. ambha, 2. salila, 3. ogha, 4. vrsti; (five 
bdhya:) 5. sutdra, 6. supdra, 7. sunetra, 8. sumanca, 9. uttamabhaya. 

The same list is reproduced in DNCV 316.5-317.3: 

samnhita-visaya-santosdc cikirsitdd arthdd iinasya nivyitir ekdiva 
tustir updyanavattvdd nava-vidhd tustih! prakrty-upddana-kala- 

bhdgya-kdrana-purvaka-purusdnyatvdparijndndd mddhyasthya-ldbho 
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’mbhah salilaugha-vi-stydkhyah sarira-sariri-visesanopdyds catasra 
ddhydtmikds tustayah / bdhyas ca visaya-nirvedajdh panca visayesv 
arjana-raksana-ksaya-sanga-himsa-dosa-darsandt sutara-supara- 
sunetra-[su]mdnc6ttamdbhaydkhya iti nava tustayah / 

- 6 , 2 . 2 - 

List of eight accomplishments, YD ad SK 51 (251 ff.); astau siddhayah / 

= 1. tdrakam, 2. sutdram, 3. tdrayantam, 4. pramodam, 5. prarnuditam, 
6. modamdnam, 1. ramyakam, 8. sadd-pramuditam. 

The same list in DNCV 316.1 -4: 

siddhir uhena sddhanam tdrakam. sabdena sutdram. adhvayanetia 
tdrayantam. vdtddiny ddhydtmikdny abhyatitya kriyayd tdraka-sutdra- 
tdrayantdndm anyatamena pramodam. mdnusyddy- 

ddhibhautikdtyayena tat-traydnyatamendiva prarnuditam. ^itddy- 
adhidaivikatyayena tat-traydnyatamendiva modamdnam, yadd kusala- 
samsrsta-vyapdsraydt sandehdtikramdt tad-anyatamena ramyakam. 
daurbhagyatikramena sadd-pramuditam ity astau siddhayah / 


Other passages in common: 

= na prajayd dhanena ... [Kaivalyopanisad 3] = 

Cf DNCV duhkham cdnusayam Cfl ... = YD 261.1. 

(J981: 368, ••• = YD 5.11; 76.21 (cf. Wezler 

Cf DNCV - (YD 76.21). 

105.4: viihdna.mn^^'^^ l^^iarnad vijhdna-mdtram idam sarvam traidhdtukam; 

ram idam tribhuvanam (cf Wezler (1981: 368, n. 41)). 


the Tattidrthddhigaml-^laXj''^^^ by ^ commentary on 

vdrttika cum commpntQrx ( * d compiled on a similar pattern as YD: 

cu^ commcmary (see Bronkhorst (1990: 123-146)). Moreover, it bears 
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the same title as YD: Raja-varttika. It contains references to Mathara (see below 
p. 420). It is difficult, however, to say whether there is any direct link connecting 
the two texts. Nevertheless, 1 would like to point out that it contains—besides a few 
quotations in common—the same set of five definitions of pratyaksa which are 
discussed in YD (76.17-22; 5.11-14). The order of definitions is slightly different 
from that of YD: 2-3-5—4-1, viz.: 

(i) RVar 53.29-30: 

pratyaksam kalpandpodham ndma-jdtyddi-yojana / 
asddhdrana-hetiitvdd aiksas tad vyapadisyate H [= PS 1.3,4]; 

(ii) RVar 53.31-32: indriydrtha-sannikarsdtpannam jndnam avyapadesyam 
avyabhicdri vyavasdvdtniaka/h proiyaksam [= Nydya-sutra 1.1.4]; 

(iii) RVar 53.32: dtmendriya-mano ’rtha-sannikarsdd yan nispadyate tad anyat 
[= Vaisesika-sutra 3.1.18]; 

(iv) RVar 54.1-2: srotrddi-vpttih pratyaksam [= vdrsagandh, M.M.]; 

(v) RVar 54.2; sat-saihprayoge purusasyendriydndm buddhi-janma tat 
pratyaksam [= Mlmdmsd-siltra 1.1.4] iti ca sarvair abhyupagamyate / . 


- 6 . 3 . 1 - 


Other parallel passages include the following: 

(i) Quotation of a stanza: 

RVar ad 5.22 (483.): 

drambhdya prasrtd yasmin kale bhavanti kartdrah / 
kdryasydnisthdtah tan madliyama-kdlam icchanti // iti. 

= YD( 118 . 11 - 12 ): 

drambhdya prasrtd yasmin kale bhavanti kartdrah / 
kdryasyd nis<n>dtds tarn madhyamam kdlam icchanti // 

(ii) Quotation of a stanza which has been ascribed to Vasubandhu, from his lost 
work Paramdrtha-saptatikd (cf. MejOR (1999: 107 ff.)). 

RVar (459.21-22); 

atra kascid dha — 

varsdtapdbhydm kith vyomnas carmany asti tayoh phalam / 
carmopamas cet so ’nityah kha-tulyas ced asat-phalam H 

= YD 182.4 f. 
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(iii) Quotation from Bhartfhari’s VP 2.235: 

RVarad 1.13 (57.4-5): 

sdstresu prakriyd-bhedair avidydivopavarnyate / 
andgama-vikalpd hi svayarh vidyd pravartate II 

(iv) Cf. also reference to the Buddhist concept of nirvana: 

RVarad 1.12 (.54.23-55.1): 

'nir\’dnam dvividham sopadhi-visesam nirupadhi-visesam ceti / tatra 
sopadlii-visese nirvdne boddhdsti’ iti / . 

Cf YD (266.24 f): 


etac cavasthdnam bauddhair <ninipadhisesanirvdnam ity ayani> 
apavargo vydkhydtah / etat param brahma dhruvam amalam 
abhayam / . (Cf. also Prasanna-padd, p. 519). 

(v) Quotation from the PG 5; see von Rospatt (1995: 16, n. 14,15): 

ksanikdh sarva-samskdrdh, asthirdndm kutah kriyd / 
bhutir yesdm kriyd sdiva kdrakah sdiva cocyate II 

Cf YD 129.5: sarvam eva ksanikarh .... YD quotes the PG 2—4, see notes below. 

(vi) RVar mentions Kapila, Gargya, Mathara and others among the followers of 
the akriya-vdda: 


(a) RVar 74.4-5: f^^^f-ici-kimidra-kapildluka-gdrgya-vydghra-bhuti-v^^^^^i' 

mathara maudgalyaydnddindm akriyd.vdda-drsfindm catura-m^ / i 

•^^^•^'^^i-kumdroluka-kapila-gdrgya-vydghra-bhuti-vodvob - 


*) -vdddhalimka-. 


(vii) Miscellaneous: 

^ (a) Pratitya-samutpdda. RVar (12 15 n ^ • . fotinn from 

Sdlistamba-sutra. U^.15-13.22) contains a long quotation 

(b) References to AK: 

RVar 55.16-17 = AK 1.32: 
savUarka-vicara hi parica vijmna-dhaiamh / 
antyas trayas Iri-prakarah sesa ubhaya-varJUah // 

RVar 55.26 = AK 1.17a-b: 

sannam anantardtitam vijhdnam yad dhi tan manah / 


the 
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appendix 

Misccilancous rctereiKcs to Wezler-MOTEGI’s edition of the Yukti-dipika: 

YD 3.21: sucandt siiiram / 

-Sgra shyor bam pa gm pa (§ 126): stltra zhes bya ba artha-sucanad(t) sutra 
zhes bya ste I. . . . . .i - • / • 

—AS (p 78.5-10); \Kid abhipretdrtluim sucandkareua gadya-bbasUam , 

-ASBh (p 95 § 113); tat,-a vad ablup,-etdrtha-sucandkd,-e,ia gadyaMa.pm^^ , 
-Sd,-atamd (p! 2AYyat,a [ga,,,blma-]padair a,Alm-suca,,am. 

YD 16.2-3: mokso hi kdiitaivpdivpyadliatutrayad isyate / 

—of. YD 18.2-5. 

YD 1 .\9-20: tadvatlid'pdcako lavaka it,/ 

= vide YD 206.29: yathaiko devadatui pcicako Idvaka iti kvaat 
_Cf SBh (p. 20.7); yathd pdcako Idvaka iti I . 

see below. h ^ 'tRd Hheorv oidhdra: dlidra-sthitikajagat; 

-Cf. WBZLBR (.990). see ad ^8d . e ^ 

MSr„ = ed. Pradhan 224.1. I, 

sixfold mra: JBP. pp. 7.22,24 and 8.20. 

YD 37.1: ao kamcnS na prajaya dkanem ,yage,mkena„v>al-am . 

Kaivalyopanisad 3). 

= See YD 51.1. karmana na prajayd dhanena, 

— SPBh (p. 94.25, padas^ c- ^i^ppgndix III: Taittirlydranyaka 10.10. ]• 

tydgendike amrtatvam anasur /1 W 

YD 38.13 f.: agniholrwh ' 

= See YD 232.26. 

—Maitry-upanisad 6.36; 

—Cf PV I.318a-b (Gnoli, p. 16 T 

UadecchM-mamamilyesa 

—PVin. (Teil I, p. 63); 
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—TSP (p. 535.6 [ad 1501 — 1502 {Praniandntara-bhava-panksu)\, p. 1^2.22 [ad 
2335-2337 {Sniti-pank.sdy\\ 

—MNP (p. 195 n. 6). 

—Cf. also DNCV (p. 45, 89). 


YD 51.1: tani eva viditvamrtatvam eti nanycih panthayanaya viJyate I (cf. 
Svetdsvataropanisad 3.8; 6.15). 

= See above YD 37.1. 

SPBh (p. 94.24, padas a-b of a stanza): tarn eva viditvdli mrlyian eti ndnyah 
panthd vidyate 'yandya I [= Appendix III: Svetdsvataropanisad 3.8; 6.1<5]. See 

Oberlies( 1996: 145, n. 112). 

YD 53.5—6: dadhnd juhoti / 

MNP (p. 204.21 f.; cf. p. 204 n. 54 for further references). 

YD 70.20—21 (stanza): 


tatha sad ity anye — 

pratyaksam anumdnam ca sabda<s> copamayd saha / 
apattir abhdvas ca hetavah sddhyasddhakdh II 

Mima ' version of Bhavya’s Madhyamaka-hrdaya-kdrikd, chapter 9 on 

San<;kril^^’—^ supernumerary verse (7’), without any equivalent in the 

Sanskrit original, which reads: 


/ r ^P^Spa dang / 

Id ff- ^ bya sgrub par byed H 

resembland^^^^**^*^’ verbal testimony, together 

knowledge h and non-existence—these [six] means o 

(1976:9)) ®'^°'^strate what should be demonstrated’ (K-AWASA 


—MMU 


'15 (p. 8): 

^fthdpattir abh~^^*^’^^ ^^bdath copamitis tatha / 

, pt'amdndni mddrsdm U 

YD 7 \ 1 ^ - 


; 96 . 2 ; 92.5 
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YD 86.20: <\ya>hhicarad visesds tu pratitdli pratipddakdh / 
—In addition to the Editors’ references to PS(V) add: 
cf. MSV (ahhdvci-pctricclieda) v. 39: 
mi-cdpy abhdva-sdmdnye pramdnam upajdyate / 
vyabhicCu'dd visesds hi pivtlyeran kathaih layd II 


YD 86.23: ... anityah sabdcili krtakatvdd iti / 

Cf. e.g.: 

— Nvdvci-sutra-bhdsyii ad 1.1.35; 

-NP§2.4; 

—TSP ad 1437-38 (p. 514.11); 

—Cf. also FRaUWALLNER (1957: 753) (Fr. 18a);TS(p. 14.3). 

YD 88.9 f.; sayanddhidm.ca saiighdtatvat ... / 

—Add reference to YD 168.5. 

YD 89.21: anupalabhyamdnasyobhayathddpstalvdt I 

—Add reference to YD 167.3. 

YD 104 n. i\)(praiudnavmyan’dt) [Marginal Notes] stanza: 

yathoktani— .... , 

Unandyaiii hi buddlmdm dptdnaptagirm srutau / 
innnuunkoDavogam * ndnwuane tnlaksanah // 

*) Marked by the Editors as uncertain reading. 

= MSV {vdkyddhikaranam) v. 246. 

ianma tulyam hi buddhindm dptdndpta-girdmsmtau / 

.) read: 

_cf, vaN 

dhanndntara-pradui-bhavas f 

YD 111 21-22 stanza: 

;> mlrvani upddatte vadd param / 
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YD 118.6-7 stanza: 

asattvdn ndsti sambandhah *kdrakaih saltvasangihhili / 
asambandhasya cotpattim icchato na vyavasthitali H 

—Quoted in SDS (p. 636); 

*) kdranaih. 

YD 154.24: jagadvaicitryopalainbhdt / 

—Cf. AK 4.1a: karmaja loka-vaicitryam. 

Cf. also BA 9 (p. 305.18-20; 359.3); Abhisamaydlamkdra (p. 730.22; 968.6); 
AVN (p. 87.11); AD V. 154 (118.5-6). 

Cf. YD 219.20: kannasaktivaicitrydt / . 

43.2—3: drsyate cdyatii vdgbiiddlusvabhdvdhdravilidrahliedabliinnci<h> 
kanna<vipdka>vaicitrya-nimiltah samsdrah / 

—Cf. MSV {citrdksepa-parihdra) v. 3: 

karmandm cdpi vaicitrydd desa-kdlddy-apeksandt / 
kasyacic cdrddha-bhuktatvdt karmdnyat pratibadhyate H 

yd 167.13-14: 

dtmaiva hy dtmano ndsti vipantena kalpyate / 
naiveha sattvani dtmdsli dharmds tv ete sahetukdh H 
= PG4(p. 168): 

atmdiva hy dtmano ndsti viparitena kalpyate / 

naiveha sattvam [MS: sattvo] dtmd vd dharmds tv ete sahetukdh H 

^he Self does not belong to the self; it is deludedly imagined. Here 
ere is no being or oneself. These dhannas have their causes.’ 

Cf. Vasubandhu, Vimsatikd-vrtti (p. 5.22): 

nastiha sattva dtmd vd dharmds tv ete sahetukdh / 
yd 167.15-16: 

dvddasaiva ^bh>avdhgdni skandhdyatanadhdtavah / 
vicintya sarvdny etdni pudgalo nopalabhyate // 

= PG 2 (p. 168): 

dvddasaiva bhavdhgdni skandhdyatana-dhdtavah / 
vicintya sarvdny etdni pudgalo nopalabhyate H 
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'The twelve members of phenomenal existence are the skandhas, 
dvalaiui^, and dhiitns. Pondering all those, a person (pudgala) is not 
found.’ 

YD 167.18-ld; 

siliiyuiu ddliydtinikaih pasya sunyaih pasya bahirgcitam / 
na drsyatc su 'pi kci.seid yo bhdvctyciii sunyatdm // 

= PG 3 (p. 168): 

.sunyum ddhydtmikam .sarviiih silnyaih sarvam bahir-guUim / 
na vidyate su 'pi kascidyo bhdvayati sunyatdm // 

'Void is all within; void all without. Nor exists anyone who 
contemplates the void.’ 

Further references in: Mejor (1999: 104; 110-112, nn. 70—74). 

YD 167.23: tasnidt sarvapramdndnitpalabdher nasty dtmeti / 

— NV ad 3.1.1 (p. 341.6): nasty dtmdnupalabdher iti cet!. Cf. OeTKE (1988: 
374 ff.). 

YD 168.5: ilia sanghdtdh pardrthd drstds ... / 

— TSP ad V. 307 (p. 149.14): yac cuktam—yat sanghdta-rupaih tat pardrtham 
dps tain ity-ddi / ; 

— PV, Manorathanandin ad 4.29 (Svaml Dvarikadas Sastri, p. 373.18 ff.): yathd 
"dtnidsti na vd" iti vivdde tat-sddhandrtham sdmkhyena '’"pararthas caksur- 
didayah sanghdtatvdt sayandsanddy-angavat"—ity uktasya ... / ; 

— Mdthara-vrtti (p. 22.7): iha lake ye sanghdtds te pardrthd drstdh paryahka- 
ratha-saranddayah / 

— Jaya-mangald (ed. Sri Satkarisarma Vangiya, p. 83.20-21): iha lake sahghdta- 
bdhydh sayandsanddayo ye te pardrthd dpstdh / ; 

—SK, Paramartha’s Chinese transl. ad SK 17 (Takakusu (1904: 1002 (1))). 

— Cf. also MSV {dtma-vdda) v. 114: 

sahghdta-sannivesaii ca na stall pdrdrthya-varjitau / 
bhoktd ca cetanah kascid astity atrdviruddhatd // 

YD 170.9: iicyate: bhoga ... / 

_SPBh ad 1.104 (p. 51): cid-avasdno bhogah / punisa-svarupe caitanye 

paryavasdnani yasyditddpso bhogah siddhir ity arthah / . 

YD 170.14: cittani niano vijndnam iti (Vimi p. 3.3, AKBh. p. 62.1-2). 
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—Correct reference: 

(a) cittarh mono ’tha vijndnam ekdrtham / = AK 3.34a (ed. Pradhan, p. 61.22; ed. 
Swami Dwarikadas Shastri, p. 208.2); 

(b) Vimsatikd-vi-tti (p. 3.3) [text reconstructed by LEvi from the Tibetan and 
Chinese, fully agrees with the Tibetan translation, cf POUSSIN (1912)]: cittam mano 
vijndnam vijnaptis ceti parydydh / . 


YD 195.6: yasya asmipratyayasya visesagrahanam bhavali — sabde 'ham sparse 
’ham rape ’ham rase ’ham gandhe ’ham id / 

Reference is to Krama-dipikd {Tattva-samdsa-sutra-vrtti), App. VII (as a prose 
passage); EIPhil IV (: 321 f.); 

aham sabde aham sparse aharii rape aharii rase / 
aham gandhe aham svdmi dhanavdn aham isvarah H . 

—VI, ed. Solomon, p. 40: 


aham sabde, aham sparse, aham riipe, aham rase, aham gandhe, 
aham vidvdn, aham spa(da)rsaniyo ya ity evamddy abhima(md)na- 
laksanasvd(scd ?) ... 

—Cf. Mdthara ad SK 24, p. 31.1 f.; 

^ham, gandhe aham, aham vidvdn, aham darsanJya 
ity evamady abhimdno ’hamkdrah / . 

Cf. also TK, p. 43; JM, p. 89.15 f 

YD 2\^.30: Jndnamdtram idam id / 

^V^<^Pti-nidtram evduad! . 

-rZm 27a (p' 42 25).'V- ; 

—Vinitadeva’c IL^’. evedam ity api ... / ; 

madvijnapd-mdtlakam'' 

—Cf. also DNC (p. 105 4 lofiov 

katamad vi/ndna ~ " • ^ ■ ’^V’^^^na-matram idam tri-bhuvanam / ; tatra 

•oc.). See WezleiTcT^S T 368^ traidhdtukam ! \ Sirhhasuri’s Vrtd (ad 

^'^^^^^^^^f^agarddisu ... / 

'-'t- Trimsikd-bhdsya (D35i8f\. . 

s^ap„a-,Mradav asaty ahmbane]ayZT‘‘"' 

—Vimsatikd-vrtd (p. 3 hv i7 ' 

kriyate...! ’ ^^^^"^^’^‘^-nagarendsattvdn nagara-kriyd na 


YD 219.15: iha pratyaksam baliya id /. 
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— Cf. Vimsalika-vrlti (p. 8.23): sarvescim ca praniananiini praiyaksatii prunuinath 
jurist ham ily ... I . 

YD 228.2 ft', ad SK 39a-b, esp. stanza, p. 228.18-19: 

jaravujam gavdJiiidm andajam caiva pakpudm I 
irnddes codhltijjahi k.sudrajanlundm svedajam smrtam II 

— Cf. A/a/H/-.s7///V/ 1.43-46. 

_ jtvl 109.10—11: jardyiijdiidajo.pnajddbhijjdkhyds calvdro bhcddh ^astidnta>e 

dra^ilavydh // . 

Also cf AKBh ad 3.8c-d, 9; POUSSIN (1980: 111: 26 f); Lahkdvatara 10.845. 
See GarBE (1917: 306; n. 2). [SK 53; Sutra 5.111, 3.46]. 


YD 232.\9: djavanjavibhdva. 

—Cf MMK 218.4; BHSD s.v. (‘state of moving restlessly to and tro’); Sumkhya- 
saplati-vrtti (VI), notes, p. 130. 

YD 240.11 : tunio molio mahdmohas tdmisro 'ndhatd/niito iti / 

= Yoga-sdtra-bhd.sya txd \ .%■, uuunnuiva-< tama 

—Cf NSaih, Sutra 16.4: ajndnam adarsanam 
sammoho'vidydiui{sayah) (recte: ‘vidydndhakdt am 

—M.M.) ucyate vidyd. 

YD 243.4-5: 

bddhirvam dndhyam aghratvam mukatd jadatd 

unmddakausthyakaunydniklaibyoddvartapahgutah 

= JM 105.1-3: 

bddhiryam dndhydghrdtrtve mukatd jadatd tathd 

unmdda-kaundya-kusthdni klaibyoddvarta-pangu a^^^ 

iti 11 eta indriya-vadhd asaktir ity upadtstdh sanr_zl ^ 

= TK62.10-11: _ 

bddhiryath kusthitdndhatvamjadatdjighrata tatna 

^a. Lahkdvatara 10.782a: badhirdndha-kana-mu a 
vpttindni / • 

^Ac n‘^-26' kdlavisesdd bijdd ahkuro jdyate ... 

yd 245.4^ • • 

___Cf e.g. Sdhstamba-sutra. 

.CO 1,10 = AK 3.19, see MEJ0R(1999). 
yd 259.,1 
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Theories of Debate, Proof and Counter-Proof 
in the Early Indian Dialectical Tradition 

ERNST FRETS 


In the Vimami-sthana of the Caraka-samhita^ we find—in addition to other 
philosophically interesting passages of this famous medical compendium, which 
have been dealt with by various scholars"—a whole chapter dealing with various 
modes of learning and teaching. Here we come across a section discussing the 
method of debate {sambhasa-vidhi) which is well known to historiographers of 
Indian logic and dialectic.^ 

According to this passage, debates or discussions are divided into friendly and 
hostile debates."* * The friendly debate {samdhdya-sambhdsd, or anidonia-sambhasa) 
is carried out by learned and eloquent fellow scholars who pleasantly discuss 
questions or problems of their science in the spirit ot co-operation, and who 
interrogate and answer confidently without fear of being defeated.** Standing in 
contrast to such friendly dialogues, the hostile debate {vigrhya-sambhdsa) is carried 
out in the spirit of opposition. The obvious aim ot such a dispute is to defeat the 
opponent and to win the day. 

The Carakci-samhitd gives an elaborate description^ of what a debater must take 
into consideration before he agrees to enter a hostile debate. Remarkably interesting. 


' CarS vim 8. 

^ Cf e.g. (in alphabetical order): Bedekar (1957), Comba (1987), Filliozat 
(1990), Filliozat (1993), Katsura (1986), Meindersma(1989), Meindersma (1992), 
Miyasaka(1963), Rao(1962), Sastri( 1952) and Sharma (1984). 

'Cf. e.g. VIDYABH0§ANA (1920:28-31), Dasgupta (1922: 378 f.), SOLOMON 
(1976: 74-78), Frauwallner (1984: 67-71), Matilal (1987: 55 f) and Matilal 
(1998:38-41). 

"* CarS vim 8.15 f. 

^ Cf Oberhammer-Prets-Prandstetter(I99I: 1,61). 

*CarS vim 8.17. 

’ Cf. CarS vim 8.18-25. This passage has already been translated as early as 1872 
by Rudolf von Roth, cf. Roth (1872). Recently this passage has been dealt with 
carefully according to its importance by Kang (1998). 
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this description is unique in the history of the Indian dialectical tradition, giving a 
lively picture of various types of debaters {vddin) and juries (parisad), which sounds 
like a guide to modem public political panel or TV discussions. Accordingly, the 
debater must examine his opponent, the opponent’s personal and intellectual 
strengths or weaknesses which might be superior, equal or inferior to those of his 
own, and must also examine the jury’s level of knowledge, which is described as 
either learned (jiidnavat) or ignorant (mudha), and which may have a friendly 
{suhrd), indifferent (uddslna) or hostile (pralinivista) attitude towards the debater. 

According to this passage, a debater should enter a debate only if the opponent is 
equal or inferior, and only in the presence of a friendly or, at the very least, an 
ignorant or indifferent jury. No discussions should be carried out in the pre.sence of 
a hostile jury or with a superior opponent. After having considered the weak points 
of his enemy in the course of debate, he should overpower him quickly: 


‘Under these circumstances the following [procedures] are ways of 
quickly defeating inferior [opponents]; He should overpower an 
unlearned [opponent] by long citations ofsOtras; moreover, [he should 
overpower] an [opponent] who is weak in theoretical knowledge by 
[the use] of sentences containing troublesome words; 'an [opponent] 
who is unable to retain sentences, by a continuous series of sentences 
composed of long-strung sutras, an [opponent] devoid of presence of 
mind, by the repetition of the same [words] with a difference in 
meaning; an [opponent] devoid of eloquence, by pointing to half- 
uttered sentences; an [opponent] devoid of self-confidence, by 
embarrassing [him]; an [opponent] of irritable temper by putting [him] 
to exertion; one who is frightened, by terrifying ’ [him]- [and] an 
inattentive [opponent], by reprehending him. In these ways’ he should 
overpower an inferior opponent quickly.’** 


Over and above that, he should take the jury into his confidence before entering 
such a debate, influencing it to name that with which he is familiar or that which 
could present great difficulties to the opponent as the subject of the debate and, at 


« Cars vim 8.21; tatra khah ime pratyavaranam asu-nigrahe bhavanty updydh. tad 
yatha-sruta-hmam mahata sutrapathendbhibhavet. vijndna hinam punah kasta- 
sabdena vdkyena vdkya-dhdrana-hinam dviddha-dirgha-sutra-sankulair 

dandakaih. pratibha-hinam punar-vacanendika-vidhendnekdrtha vdcind vacana-sakti- 
hinam ardhoktasya vakyasydksepem. avisdmdam apatrapanena kooanam dydsanena, 
bhirum vitrdsanena. anavahitam niyamaneneti. evam etah- •; nram avaratn 

ahhibhavec chighram <CarS 2 om. chighram> upayailt par 
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the beginning of ihc debate, he should pretend that the jur>’ will set the subject and 
the rules of debate independently. 

Alter this literary exposition, the Caraka-sathhita continues with the enumeration 
and definition of forty-four topics of the course of debate {vaJa-marga-pada)'^ 
which should be known to debating physicians.It is remarkable that this section, 
in contrast to the passage preciously mentioned, no longer speaks ot hostile or 
friendly discussions, but only of the formal debate (vddii) as such. Moreover, it is 
not a description of situations w'ithin a debate, but a compendium ot definitions and 
examples.which forms a homogenous w'hole. It is most likely that it represents the 
oldest version of a manual on Indian dialectic and logic transmitted to us, 
comparable to the ancient vr7</tr-manual which may be reconstructed out of the first 
and last chapters of the Nydya-sutrus.'' Caraka’s manual deals w'ith the same topics 
to a certain extent, but apparently in a less systematic manner than that which is 
found in the Nydya-suiras.^' 


'^Cf. Cars vim 8.27; imdni lu <CarSi,; om. lu> kludu paduni bhisag-\xida-nulrga- 
jildncirtham <CarS |,2 om. bldsag> adhiganiydni blniviinti; tad yiuhd vadali, drayyam. 
gunah, karma, sdnumyam, visesah, samavdyah, praiijiid, .‘illidpaiid, ptaiisthdpand, 
lieluh, dpstantah, iipaiiayali, nigamatiam, iittarani, siddhdntah, sabdah.^ ptahakymm 
ainimdnam, aililiyam, aupamvath, saihsayah, prayojaiiam, savyabliicdiam, jijndsa, 
vyavasdyah, artha-praptUi. ' sambhavah. anuyojyam. anamiyojyam, amiyogah. 
pratyaiuiyogalt, vdkya-dosab. vdkya-prasamsd, clialam, ahetuh, a am, 

‘updlambhah, ' parihdrali, pratijnd-hdnih. abhyanujnd, hetv-aniaram, arthantaram 
nigraha-.sthdmim id. It should be mentioned that there exists another version of ihis lis 
(cf. e 2 Cars. 357b,3 ff.) which enumerates drstdnta not between hetu and upanaya u 
between umm and siddMma. This reading is also supported by the 
Camka-saiiMld which I have inspected. All the editions and manuscripts wi ' 
also differ from CarS and CarS, with regard to the formulation of drslmila md upamya i 
“ntation ofsd.dpand and (v. fn. 3. and 34). Tof e* ^ 

may be the genuine one, Cakrapiiiiidatla’s coinmentap, is of no help since he comments 
only marginally on these passages (cf. ADt 266b,25-28, 267a, 18-21 and 28-34). 

" The idea that these two books as a whole form the basis of the original manual of 
debaJl suppo ted e.g. by Rubish (1928: 218, fn. 291); Tucc, (1929: xxvn f); ^ndle 
n Q3r342 n- Frauwallner (1956: 321, fn. 78); Oberhammer (1963: 70) etc. 
Recently it has'been shown by a text-critical study (cf. Meuthrath (1996: 232 ff) that it 
is rmher^book 1 .1 and 1.2 with the addition of book 5.2, which form a reconslructible unit, 
whLL book 5.1 most probably is a later insertion. 

12 (.p prauvvallner (1984: 71). 
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In a cursory glance, the forty-four technical terms of this manual seem to be an 
arbitrary compilation, but on closer inspection they show a certain structure: The 
central notion, the debate (vdda), is discussed first. It is of two kinds, namely 
disputation (Jalpa) and eristic wrangle {vitandd). This is followed by the si.x Vaisesika 
categories: substance (dravya), attribute (giina), movement (kannan), universal 
{samdnya), particularity {visesa) and inherence {samavdya). Caraka then proceeds with 
the proposition {pratijna), the description of proof {sthdpcind) and counter-proof 
ipratislhdpand) as well as the members of the proof, i.e. reason [hetu), example 
(drstdnta), application (upanaya) and conclusion (nigamana). The following technical 
term, the ‘rejoinder’ (iitlara),'^ is also related to the proof, since its definition hints at a 
close similarity to the Nyaya-category jdti, the so-called ‘unsound rejoinder.’''* 


Cf. CarS vim 8.36: ‘A rejoinder (iiitara) is a statement by means of dissimilarity 
(vaidharmya) when the argument (hetu) is brought forward by means of similarity 
{sddharmya), or a statement by means of similarity when the argument is brought forward 
by means of dissimilarity ... . This is a rejoinder with reversal [of arguments ].’—uttanim 
noma sddharmyopadiste <CarSi ,2 vd> hetau vaidharmya-vacanam, vaidharmyopadiste 
va < CarS 2 om. hetau> sadharmya-vacunum ... etal saviparyavcun uttarani. 

Cf. l^Su 1.2.18. An unsound rejoinder (jdti) is an objection (pratyavasthdna) by 
means of simdarity {sddharmya) and dissimilarity {vctidlmnnya).'—sddluinnya- 

jdtih. I will discuss the question as to whether 
fhrth^ ^"^™ds this kind of rejoinder as being ‘unsound’ or not, in a 
sunnnn?! ®^P‘^«^tion of the Nydya-bhdsya's commentary on this Sutra 

‘The directlvTi/^^-^ similarity of the concept of jdti and that of Caraka’s uttara: 
has been bm consequence (prasanga), which arises when an argument (hetu) 

coLecuence’’ ® ^ ‘^is “directly following 

refutation (nrnr ipratyavasthana), [i.e.] a rejection (updlambha), a 

according to NSQ 1 similarity or dissimilarity. [In the case that 

fpronertvl to he nr u •'cason (/ie/«) [put forward] is that which proves the 
the objection to thi°s7rwsonTbv similarity to the example (uddharana), [tho Jdti] is 
case that according to NSu 1 \ Tswh "^'^similarity to the exemplification. [In the 
[prooertvl to he nm, r- u ‘ reason [put forward] is that which proves the 

example [the idtn instance to be proven] because of its dissimilarity to the 

ODDosition Ffn which comes into existence, because it stands in 

<NBhT sa ^ pfayukte hi hetau yah prasahgo jdyate sd 

-I pfusangah sddharmya-vaidharmydbhydm 

pratyayasthanam upa^^^^ uddharana-sddhannydt sddhya-sddhanam 

<t ft ~ ‘ pratyavasthdnam, uddharana-vaidhannydt 

a m u a |> sddhya-sddhanam hetur ity asyoddharana-sddhahnyena 

pratyavasthanam. pratyanlka-bhdvdj jdyamdno ’rtho jdtir iti. (NBh 401,8-402,5). 
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Subsequcnlly the four kinds of established doctrines {siddlidnta)^^ are discussed. Then 
follows a group of items which is introduced with the discussion of the meaning of 
‘word’ {sabda), followed by the four accepted means of cognition {upalahdhi- 
kdrana)'^, namely perception ipraiyaksa), inference (anumdna), verbal testimony 
{iutihya) and comparison {uitpuniya), and subsequently deals with terms which are 
somehow connected with cognition in a broader sense, namely doubt {saihsaya), 
purpose (prayoj'ana), inconclusiveness {saxyabhiedra), inquiry (jijndsd), ascertainment 
(xyavasdya), implication (artha-prdpti), and cause of origination {saihbhava). The 
remaining sixteen terms are all of a purely dialectic nature, including—apart from 
general notions of conversation’’—the defects and excellences of statement {vdfya- 
dosa'^ and vdkya-prcisanisd^'^), equivocation (chala)^^, fallacious reasons (aheiu)'^ and 
the points of defeat {nigraha-sthdna)~~. 


As in the Nydya-siltras (cf. NSu 1.1.26-31), Caraka supports four kinds of 
siddhdntci, namely sar\>a-tantra-siddhdnta, pratitantra-siddhdnta, adhikarana-siddhdnta 
and abhyupagama-siddhdnta (cf CarS vim 8.37). 

Cf CarS vim 8.33, in which the reason {hetu) is defined as the means ot cognition: 
hetur ndmopalabdhi-kdranam, tat pratyaksam anumdnam aitihyam aupaniyatn iti. ebhis 
hetubhir yad upalabhyate, tat tattva/n. In this context it should be mentioned that in the 
Siitra-sthdna of the Caraka-samhitd another set of four means of cognition {pramdtianr, 
cf CarS su 11.33) are taught as the four means of investigation (pariksd; cf CarS su 
11.17: dvividham eva khalu sarvam sac cdsac ca. tasya catiir-vidhd pariksd— 
dptdpadesah pratyaksam anumdnam yuktis ceti. Cf. Oberhammer-Prets- 
Prandstetter(1996: II, 161 f). 

Cf. such notions as anuyojya (‘That which is to be objected / to be specified , cf 
Cars vim 8.50), ananuyojya (‘That which is not to be objected’; cf CarS vim 8.51), 
anuyoga (‘Question’; cf. CarS vim 8.52), pratyanuyoga (‘Counter-question ; cf. CarS 
vim 8.53), updlambha (‘Rejection of an argument’; cf CarS vim 8.59) and parihdra 
(‘Confutation of a rejection’; cf. CarS vim 8.60) in Oberhammer—Prets— 
Prandstetter (1991, 1996:1, II) s.v. 

*** The defects of statement {ydkya-dosa', cf CarS vim 8.54) in a debate, all ot which 
are understood as points of defeat (nigraha-sthdna), are the following: an insufficient 
statement (nydna), a superfluous statement (adhika), a senseless statement {anarthaka), 
a meaningless statement {apdrthaka) and a contradictory statement {yiruddbd). Cf 
Oberhammer-Prets-Prandstetter(1991, 1996:1, II) s.v. 

The excellences of statement (vdkya-prasamsd; cf CarS vim 8.55) consist of the 
negation of the vdkya-dosas with the addition of one more excellency: the statements 
should be sufficient (anydna), not superfluous (anadhika), senseful {arthavat), 
meaningful (anapdrthaka), not contradictory (aviruddha) and the statement should be to 
the point (adhigata-paddrtha). 
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This compilation obviously reminds one of the main sixteen categories {padartha) 
of the Nydya-sutras,'^ despite some terminological differences and divergent 
interpretations of the various topics. Both manuals discuss the question of the debate 
in general (vddu, jalpa, vitandd) with the difference that vdda in the Nydyci-sillnis is 
understood as the friendly form of debate,and disputation (jidpa) and eristic 
wrangle (yitandd)^^ are the hostile forms, whereas in the Caraka-suihhitCi 
disputation and eristic wrangle are subdivisions of vdda: 


~ According to the Caraka-sanihita, equivocation is of two kinds (cf CarS vim 
8.56): verbal equivocation (vdk-chala) and generalising equivocation {sdnidnya-cchata). 

■' The CarS supports three fallacious reasons {ahetu\ cf. CarS vim 8.57: ahelur ndnia 
prakarana-samuh, samsuya-sumah, vaniya-samas cell.), which seem to be understood as 
fallacious fonns of substantiations in a broader sense, not in the strict sense of the fallacies 
of the logical reason {hetv-dbhdsa) which were supported by later logical traditions. 

The enumeration of the points of defeat {nig/'aha-slhdua) is somewhat non- 
homogenous and consists of a literal description of three censurable faults (1. the debater 
does not comprehend an argument even when it has been stated three times, 2. censuring a 
statement which is not to be censured, and 3. not censuring a statement which is to be 
censured), the enumeration of the detects of statement (vdkya-dosa), fallacious reasons 
(aheiu, without mentioning its subdivisions) and five faults which were already discussed 
as individual topics of debate, namely to mistime a statement {aiita-kdUr, CarS vim 8.58), 
to abandon the proposition (pratijnd-hdnr, CarS vim 8.61), concession of something 
undes.red {abhyanujnd- CarS vim 8.62), change of reason {hetv-untara- CarS vim 8.63) 
and change of subject (ar/Zid/ua/a; CarS vim 8.64). Cf CarS vim 8.65: nigraha-sthdnani 
P^dpd/j. lac ca trir abhihitasya vdkyasydparijndnani <vdkyasydvijfidiiaih 
.l’i_ ^ y^d vd anaiiiiyojyusydnuyogo 'miyojyasya cdnaiiuyogalj. 

l^^datitavacanam (scil. atita-kdlam). aheluh, nyimam, adhikam 
apdrthakani), anarthakam, punar-iiktani, viruddham, 

het^arnaram, arthantararh ca <CarS, om. ca> nigraha-sthdnam 

/ ^’'^'^^^^^:P''^'^^^y^-^^^^^ya-pmyojana-drstdnta-siddhdntdvayava-tarkci- 

the thp«?ic (n \ ^\ ^ debate {vdda) is [carried out by the opponents] taking up 

^emb?r n? counter-thesis (pratipaksa), [both of] which contain the five 

members of proof (avn>;ava), are not contradictory to the [respective] doctrines {siddhdnta) 

r \ fc T ^^ddhana) [of their respective thesis] and the refitting 

(upalambha) [of the counter-thesis] based upon the means of knowledge (pramdna) and 
reasoning ^ {tarka). —pramdna-iarka-sddhanopdlambhah siddhdntdviruddhah 
pancavayavopapannah paksa-pratipaksa-parigraho vddah. ' 

Cf. NSu 1.2.2 f Disputation {jalpa) consists of [the same attributes] as mentioned [io 
the definition of the friendly debate {vdda) and is carried out] by proving and refuting with 
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‘A debate {vcida) is when one [disputant] discusses with an opponent 
in a hostile way, with a doctrine presupposed. In short, this is of two 
kinds: disputation (jalpa) and eristic wrangle (vikiiuld) .... In the 
following manner: The position of one [disputant] is that rebirth exists, 

[the position] of the other is that it does not exist. Both disputants 
substantiate their respeetive position by reasons [and] present the 
[respective] opposite position [for discussion]. This is disputation 
(jalpa) .... Eristic wrangle consists exclusively of pointing out the 
faults with regard to the opposite position’** 

This means that in the Caraka-saiiihitd, vdcla is only the hostile variety of debate. 

Both manuals also list, with one small terminological divergence,*’ the same 
members of the proof. Nevertheless, one central point of their interpretation is 
differing, a fact to which historiographers have paid too little attention: 
Unexpeetedly, the Nydya-sutras do not have a terminus technicus as an independent 
category for that which one would call ‘proof or ‘establishing the thesis’. The five 
individual members of the proof are merely listed under the topic ‘members’ 
{avayava)'^ and are defined without any hint of a generic category. 

In contrast, the manual of the Caraka-samhitd shows a different and elearly 
structured coneept. The proposition {pratijnd), defined nearly identieally in both 
works, is not a constituent of the proof and is listed as an independent topic of 
debate (vdda-mdrga-pada): ‘The proposition is the eommunieation of the [objeet] to 
be proven. As for example: “The purusa is eternal”.’’’ Apart from the proposition. 


[the addition] of equivocation (cliala), unsound rejoinders (Jdti) and points of defeat 
{nigraha-sthdna). A [disputation] without the establishment {sihdpand) of the counter¬ 
thesis is an eristic wrangle (vitandd).'—yathoktopapannas chala-jdti-nigraha-sthdna- 
sddhandpdlambho Jalpah. sa pratipaksa-sthdpand-luno vitandd. 

’* CarS vim 8.28: vddo ndnta sa yat parena <parah parena CarS|, 2 > saha sdstra- 
pdrvakam vigrhya kathayati. sa ca <vddo CarS 2 > dvividliah satiigrahena Jalpo vitandd 
ca ... yathd—ekasya paksah punar-bhdvo 'stiti, ndstity aparasya. tau ca hetubliih 
<CarS 2 ; svasvahetu° CarSi; svasvapaksa-hetu°C^xS> svasvapaksam sthdpayatah para- 
paksam udbhdvayatah. esa Jalpah ... vitandd ndnia para-pakse dosa-vacana-mdtrani 
eva. 

” In addition to the general example (di-stdnta), which is mentioned in the Caraka- 
saiiihitd as the second member of sthdpand, the Nydya-sutras have the special term 
uddharana, ‘exemplification’, as the designation of the third member of proof. 

Cf. NSu 1.1.32: pratijnd-hetuddharandpanaya-nigamandny avayavdh. 

” CarS vim 8.30: pratijnd ndma sddhya-vacanam. yathd—nityah purusa id. Cf. NSu 
1.1.33: sddhya-nirdesah pratijnd. The term purusa, literally meaning ‘human being’, 
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the dialectic proof or establishment (sthapana) of the proposition consists of the 
reason {/u'lii), the example {dr.stdnUi), the application {upanaya) and the conclusion 
{iiigci/)ia/ia): ‘Proof {sihdpand) is the proof (or establishment) of exactly that 
proposition by means of reason, example, application, and conclusion. First is the 
proposition and then the proof. For, what can be proven when it has not beeti 
proposed?’"^*’ Subsequently Caraka gives an example of this kind of ditilectic proof: 
“Proposition; ihe puriisa is eternal; reason: because it is not produced; example: like 
the ether; application: and as the ether is unproduced and it is eternal, so is the 
puruscr, conclusion; therefore it is eternal.’’' 

In accordance with this example, a proof of this kind could possibly represent the 
following structure: The thesis (praiijnci) that the puruset is eternal is given, 
followed by three further propositions, ntimely 1. that the purusa is not produced 
(lic'lii), 2. that an example—the ether—exemplifies both attributes, i.e. eternity and 
non-producedness {Jrsid/ila), and 3. the purusa is like the example, i.e. non- 
produced and eternal {upanayu). By means of these three propositions one comes to 
the conclusion {iiiganui/ia) that the purusa is eternal. The recent book of Claus 
OiiTKll, which is an investigation of the earliest structures of the so-called Indian 
syllogism, offers possible logical implications and inteiprctations of such early 
types of proof ” 

We are now confronted in the Caraka-sanihitd with a unique phenomenon: The 
dialectic proof {sllidpaiid) is contrasted with a counterproposition propounding 
exactly the opposite of the thesis,^’ which is correctly established by a statement 


“man’, “individual soul’, “personal principal’, “supreme being’ etc. is left untranslated in 
this context, because it is not exactly clear which concept is meant in the Caraka- 
saiuluid. Most probably it is to be understood as the “individual soul’ or the “personal 
principal’. But the question is not of real importance for the structure of the proof. 

CarS vim 8.3 1; lasyd eva pralijildyd hetu-clrstdnldpanaya-nigaiuauaih sihdpand. 
ui vani hi pratipld, pascal sihdpand, kith hy apralijndlam slhdpayisyali. 

CaiS vim 8.31; nityah purusa ui pralijnd, heluh—akrlakatvdd id, dr.stdniah ■ 
yalhdkasain ui, upanayah—yalhd cdkrlakam dkd.saiii lac ca nilyaih lalhd puru.sa ill, 


pill 


lugainanain lasnian iiiiya ui. In the editions and manuscripts containing the other 
veision of the list of the vdda-mdrga-padas (cf fn. 9), example (dr.stdinla) and 
application (upanaya) are formulated in the following way: “example; the ether is 
impioduccd, and it is eternal; application: and as the ether is unproduced, so is the 
puru.pi.'—dr.u/uuah-akrtakani akdsaiii lac ca nilvain. upanavo—yalhd cdikrUikani 

dkd.sam kUha puru.sah. Ci\vS2'i5^ad)\-7)2,. 

’-’Ol:TKti(I994; 12 ff). 

Although proof and counter-proof should be the normal opening of a debate, wc do 
not have any further example in the transmitted texts. 
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wliicli is called counter-prooi' (jmtlisthdpand) in tlie Caraka-sumhiid, and which 
consists of another set of the same proof members: 

'Counter-proof is the proof (or establishment) of exactly the contrary' 
ot the opponent’s proposition. For example: proposition: the purusa is 
non-eternal; reason: because it is perceptible by the senses; example: 
as the pot; application: and like the pot is perceptible, and it is non¬ 
eternal, so is the [purusa]; conclusion: therefore it is non-eternal.’^'' 

Clearly this is a situation of counterbalancing arguments. But what does it imply 
for the interpretation of Caraka’s proof.^ Should one suppose that one of these two 
proofs is logically inconsistent? There is no hint of such an assumption. Both 
argumentations seem to be at least formally correct. Must we differentiate in this 
early stage of Indian logic between logically correct argumentations, and 
argumentations which claim to prove the truth of the proposal? It seems so. Due to 
the very sparse source material in the earliest development of Indian dialectic, one 
can only make conjectures. But it is highly probable that, at least for the Caraka- 
saihhitd, the function of a proof is not to guarantee truth but to justify propositions. 
The truth of the conclusion and with it, the truth of the thesis, depends on the truth 
of the propositions, which are exemplified in the first three members of the 
stiidpand, namely hetu, drstdnta and upanaya. It therefore reminds one of the 
European classical fomial criterion of correctness, which does not claim the truth of 
a conclusion but states that if the propositions are tnie then the conclusion is also 
true. But it is not my aim to compare Indian and European logic. 

Nevertheless, Caraka’s presentation of sthdpand and pratisihdpand seems to 
indicate that truth is not guaranteed by a logical proof As for the proof in the 
Nydya-sutras, it is difficult to make up one’s mind. On one hand, the Nydya-sutras 
claim that debates are carried out by the opponents establishing opposite positions 
(paksa and pratipaksa) within a debate, on the other hand the concepts of proof 
[sthdpand) and counter-proof [pratisihdpand) are lacking in the Sutras, although the 
term sthdpand is used once to define the eristic wrangle [vitandd). Of course, t le 


Cars vim 8.32: pratisthapand ndma yd tasyd eva <CarS 2 om. tasyd eva> para-^ 
pratijndyd viparitdrtha-sthdpand. yathd anityali purusa iti piatijna 
<[viparitdrtha)prati° CarS|>; hetuh—airidriyakatvdd iti; drstdntah—yathd ghata iti; 
upanayo—yathd ghata aindriyakali sa cdnityah, tathd cdyani iti; nigamanam tasmd 
anitya iti. The other transmitted version (cf fn. 31) of the example [drstdnta) and the 
application [upanaya) in the pratisthapand is formulated in the following way: 
‘example: the pot is perceptible by the senses, and it is nori-etemal; application: and as 
the pot, so is the purusa.' dystantah—ghata aindriyakali sa cdnityah; upanayo—yatha 
ghafas tathdpurusah. CarS 2 358b,l f 
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definitions of debate (yada) and disputation {jalpa)^^ in the Nydya-sutras taken 
literally, according to their requirement of proving the respective thesis, must 
presuppose a comprehension of some kind of counter-proof as indicated in the 
Caraka-samhitd. But what could have been the reason not to treat tlie counter-proof 
as an independent topic of debate? Is the situation of debate so clear that there is no 
need to mention the counter-proof, since it consists of the same proof members 
anyway? Or do we have to presuppose already in the Nydya-sutras the claim that 
only one of the proofs of the two disputants ensures the truth of his proposition? At 
least in first book of the Nydya-sutras there seems to be no hint of a solution for 
these questions. 

The fact that, at least in Caraka’s presentation, truth is not guaranteed by one ot 
the contradictory proofs, may have been the starting point of early speculations on 
solutions to these kinds of problems. One finds rudiments of such discussions in the 
chapter on unsound rejoinders (jdti) in the fifth book of the Nydya-sutras,^^ in which 
at least some rejoinders remind one of the situation of proof and counter-proof in the 
Caraka-samhitd. In the examples of the two basic kinds of rejoinders^’ given by the 
Nydya-bhdsya,^^ namely the ‘equally [possible rejoinder] by means of similarity’ 
{sddharmya-sania) and ‘equally [possible rejoinder] by means of dissimilarity’ 
{vaidharmya-sama), the general question is raised as to whether the reason, the 
example, and the application prove the object to be proven or, whether—when 
another set of arguments are employed—it can also prove the exact contrary.^’ The 
opponent in this discussion argues that there is no decisive reason {vise.sa-hetu) for 
the correctness of the first argumentation as opposed to his argumentation, which 


Cf. fn.-24 and 25. 

Cf. NSuS.l. 

”Cf the general definition of jdti (NSu 1.2.18) in fn. 14; cf. also TUCCl’s 
retranslation of the Chinese translation (cf. UHc) of the lost * Updya-hrdaya in \vhich 
these kinds of rejoinders are understood as valid refutations of syllogistic arguments 
KaJFVAMA (1991)); esdm vimsati-vidhdndm sdro dvividhah. vaidharmyam sddharniyan 
ca. sajdtiyatvdt sadharmyam vijdtiyatvdd vaidharmyam. arthasya hi tat samdsrayatvdt 
te vimsati-dharmdn vydpnuvatah (UH 26,7—9). 

It is remarkable that exactly in the context of these rejoinders, Paksilasvamin uses 
the term sthdpand. when he states in the introduction to the Sutras on sddharniya-sama 
and vaidharmya-.sama (cf. NSu 5.1.2); ‘An objection by means of similarity, whic 
differs [basically] not from the reason of the [objected] proof {sthapcif^^)^ 
[unsound rejoinder called] sddharmya-sama.'—sdidharmycna pratyavasthdaa 

avisisyamdnam sthdpand-hetutah sddharmya-samah . NBh 2002,2 f 
Cf. NBh 2005,6-2007,4. 
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would correctly prove the contrary of the former proposition.'**’ Without going into 
the problem of unsound rejoinders here in detail, the question of the proponent of 
the jati would indicate that his rejoinder is in no way unsound but hits the nail on 
the head. The notion of the correctness of proof and the Justification of a thesis has 
shifted to the question as to whether the assumed propositions are capable of 
proving the object to be proven. In other words, the problem has shifted to the 
question of a logical relation between the proving attribute and the attribute to be 
proven and its applicability to the object of proof, i.e. the general Justification of the 
three propositions hetu, drstania and upanaya. 


''*’ Another kind of jdti should be mentioned here because its contents concern a 
problem which reoccurs in Dignaga’s system of logic, the prakarana-sama. 
Corresponding to the example of the Nydya-bhasya, it is the following situation in a 
debate: ‘One [disputant] propounds [for example] as [his] thesis: “Sound is non-etema 
because it [originates] directly preceded by an effort, like a pot. And the secon 
[disputant] propounds the counterthesis on the basis of similarity to eternal [tlungsj. 
“Sound is eternal because it is audible, like soundness".’—nn/tVa/i sabdah 
prayatmmntanvakatvad ghatavad ity ekah paksam prmwHayati. dvitiyas ca mtya- 
sddharmydt pratipaksam pmvarttayati-nimh sabdah srmwjatvat. sabdatvavad iti. 
(NBh 2027 3-5). This example is nothing but that which is called the ‘contradictory non¬ 
deviating’ {viruddhavyabhiedrin) as a special variety of an inconclusive (anaikanUka) 
reason in Buddhist logical tradition. This fallacy is expounded by Sankarasvamm in the 
following way: ‘A viruddhavyabhiedrin is for instance: Sound is non-etqmal, because it 
is produced, like a pot; sound is eternal, because it is audible, like soundness. As the two 
[reasons] are occasions for doubt, although they are two, they are taken together as one 
inconclusive [reason] {anaikdntikay—viruddhdvyabhicdri. yathd anityah sabdah 
kytakatvdd ghafavad. nityah sabdafy srdvanatvdt sabdatvavad Hi. ubhayoh samaya- 
hetutvdd dvdv apy etdv eko ’naikdntikah samuditdv eva. (NPr 4.21-5.2). Neither of the 
reasons applied for proving contradictory results, taken individually, violate any of the 
required three conditions (trairupya) of a valid reason for their respective propositions. 
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Sanskrit Manuscripts and Photos of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in Giuseppe Tucci’s Collection. A Preliminary Report' 

FRANCESCO SFERRA 


- 1 - 

During his scientific expeditions to India, Nepal and Tibet in the thirties and 
forties (1933, 1935, 1939, 1949), Giuseppe TUCCI (1894-1984) had an opportunity 
to photograph, and in some cases to ask someone to copy, many important Buddhist 
works. Subsequently, some of the manuscripts that he had photographed became 
part of the collections in Indian and Nepalese libraries, but others were lost. Tucci s 
photos of several of these manuscripts are the only documentation at our disposal. 
The study and the cataloguing of the photos and manuscripts (now held at the 
Oriental Department of the Library of the Istituto Italiano per 1 Africa e 1 Oriente 
[IsIAO, formerly IsMEO] in Rome) was begun about three years ago by Claudio 
CICUZZA and myself. This paper consists in a brief presentation ol the first results ot 
our work. 

Regarding the photographic reproduction and the acquisition of manuscript material, 
the most important missions were those Tucci carried out in 1939 and 1949. He 
concludes the brief report on his expedition to Tibet in 1939 with tlie following. 

‘The journey lasted ... seven months. My researches ... had specific 
archaeological and historical aims. The photographic documentauon 
and the collection of scientific material are such as to permit a 
complete and definitive study of the political, artistic and leligious 
history not merely of the regions crossed, but of most of Tibet in 
general. The hundreds of Sanskrit manuscripts discovered an 
photographed in the libraries of the explored monasteries will make a 


' Special thanks are due to the authorities of the IsIAO for their financial support 
and permission to publish the photographs. I would also like to thank Mauro AGGI 
having read this paper and made some useful suggestions. 
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great contribution to the study of Indian civilisation itself, which has 
been a source of continuous inspiration to Tibet’." 

In his summing up, he laconically states: 

‘More than 1,500 pages of Indian palm-leaf manuscripts from X"’ to 
XIV'*’ centuries, discovered in various monasteries, were 
photographed’.^ 

The first task we carried out, with the approval of the authorities of the Institute 
and with the collaboration of the former librarian. Mauro MagGI, was to once again 
assemble the collection that was located in drawers and filing cabinets in various 
parts of the library, and kept in various folders and boxes, according to the criteria 
of Tucci’s study. 

The collection actually consists in (A) four palm-leaf manuscripts’* written m 
Sinhalese characters (which most probably were not acquired on TuCCl’s missions) 
and in (B) forty-one manuscripts written on Nepalese paper and in Devanagarl script. 

The forty-one manuscripts are modem copies of ancient manuscripts 
commissioned by TUCCI himself, the originals of which have remained in the East. 
The manuscripts are of considerable scientific importance, because sometimes they 
are modem copies of otherwise unknown ancient manuscripts; for instance, we have 
a copy of the Vimala-prabha, which at first glance does not seem to correspond to 
any of the manuscripts used by the editors; apart from some significant variants, not 


Tucci (1996c: 151 152): II viaggio e durato [...] settc mesi. Lc mic ricerche [. ^ 
hanno avuto scopi specialmente archeologici c storici. La clocumcntazione fotografica e 
la raccolta del inaterialc scicntifico e tale da pcrmcttcre uno studio complete c de«init 
sulla storia politica c artistica e religiosa non solo dcllc contradc attraversate, nia 
generale di gran parte del Tibet. Alio stesso studio della civilta Indiana, chc e . 
I’ispiratrice continua del Tibet, grande contribute portcranno lc centinaia di manosen 
in sanscrito scoperti e fotografati nelle bibliotcche dci conventi csplorati.’ . 

^ Tucci (1996c: 153): ‘Fotografate oltre 1500 paginc di manoscritti indiani su fog * 
di palma dal X al XIV sec. scoperti nei vari monasteri.’ In 1956, in the I 

first part of Minor Buddhist Texts, he wrote: ‘During my travels in Tibet and Nepa* 
came across many manuscripts of Sanskrit works which arc, to my knowledge, so 
unedited. I could acquire the originals of some of them; of others I took photos, of s 
I had copies made. The works which I so collected are chiefiy Buddhist. It ^ 
purpose to edit them in this series or to have them edited by my pupils. Though* ^ 
works are not all of equal importance they will certainly contribute to a 
knowledge of Buddhist thought’ (1986: xi). 

•* There is also a tiny fragment of a manuscript written on birch bark. 
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even the numbering of the verses of the Laghu-kdla-cakru-tanira corresponds to 
that so far established for the text. 

Even more important are the photograpliic copies (negatives and prints) of ancient 
Indian manuscripts that Tucci had made during his expeditions. In reorganising the 
collection we have therefore given precedence to this material. 

Thus we have; (C) seven microfilms (including part of the manuscripts discovered 
in Gilgit); (D) fifty rolls of film (35 mm) containing on average twenty-four 
exposures, each of which reproduces a recto and a verso (among these manuscripts 
there are, for example, the Nepalese chronicles in Sanskrit); (E) circa four hundred 
negatives measuring 7x11 cm and containing on average the rectos or the versos of 
15 palm-leaf folios, written in Newari script; and (F) approximately 650 
photographic prints of various sizes also containing on average about a dozen folios, 
none of which corresponds either to the negatives or to the rolls of film (some prints 
contain only two folios, others as many as thirty). Some ot these prints are on 
photographic paper, while others are on book paper—as il they had been prepared 
for publication. Half the texts had already been divided up and filed in grey folders 
bearing the title of the work. 

Thus we have a total of about one-hundred and fifty codices and a slightly higher 
number of actual works. Obviously, we shall only be able to calculate the exact 
number of manuscripts and works when our task is completed. 


- 2 - 


Some examples will suffice to give an idea of the value of the material that we are 
now studying. In 1996 David Pingree pointed out that among the photographic 
prints there are two of a Nepalese manuscript of the Yavana-Jaiaka by Sphujidhvaja, 
now kept in Kathmandu with some folios missing and in a worse state of 
conservation than it was when photographed by TUCCI during his expeditions to 
Nepal (cf. Bollettino). The National Archives of Kathmandu also hold the originals 
of other works photographed by TUCCi, such as one of the manuscripts of the 
Amrta-kanikd by Ravisrijnana; the manuscript of Vimuktisena s Abhisamaydlathkdt a- 
vrtli that belonged to GurujI Hemraj Sharma;^ and, as was most kindly pointed out 
to me by Harunaga Isaacson, also a copy of the Mukldvall by Ratnakarasanti. 

In other cases, the photos reproduce manuscripts that have either been completely 
lost or of which, as far as we know, the originals are not to be tound in other 


^ The first part of this work has been edited by Corrado Pensa (1967). The second 
part will be published by Claudio CicuzzA. 
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European and Asiatic libraries. Regarding this, llie negatives containing a 
manuscript of the Laghu-tantru-tika by Vajrapani and a very important copy of the 
Laghu-kdla-cakra-vimala-prabha-flka by Pundanka in Bhujimol script are 
noteworthy. We have given a photograph of the latter to S.S. Bahulkar who is 
preparing a new edition of the text. There is no trace of the original manuscript 
brought to Rome by TUCCI (cf Sferra (1995)). Neither do we know the exact 
location of a very important manuscript of the Prasanna-padd by Candrakirti, 
known as the ‘manuscript of Rome’, which is a part of this collection. 

The photographs of other manuscripts belong to the above group. Two at least are 
worth mentioning: a manuscript entitled Yukti-pradJpa, which contains a brief 
Buddhist work that attempts to justify Tantric practices (the work is being studied 
by Harunaga Isaacson), and another manuscript entitled Sarva-suddhi-visuddhi- 
krama , which corresponds to the second chapter of the Panca-krama by Nagarjuna 
in the edition by MIMAKI—TOMABECFII (1994). This manuscript has not been used in 
their recent edition of the text.’ 

Lastly, we are justified in saying, at least in one case, that TuccTs photos are 
more useful to scholars than the original manuscript. 1 am referring specifically to a 
photograph and a microfilm of a portion (about 200 folios) of a manuscript from 
Gilgit (Pakistan) written on birch bark leaves and containing unique Buddhist texts 
(sections of the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins: Sayaiuisana-vastii, Adhikarcmci- 
vastu and the Sahgha-bheda-vastu). Tucci acquired this manuscript in Rawalpindi 
(Swat) in 1956, gave it to the Pakistani Government, brought it to Italy fo^" 
restoration by the Istituto centrale per la patologia del libro (Italian Office for the 
Restoration of Books) and for publication, and then returned it to the Museum o 
Karachi (cf Gnoli (1977: xiv)). 

The latter manuscript was laminated, a technique that subsequently 
inadequate. The disastrous effects of lamination can be seen, for instance, in i 
edition of the Khotanese Karma-vibhanga by Mauro MagGI and, more specifica 
within the facsimiles of fragments of a manuscript, spme folios of which are 
in two parts and kept respectively in London and Munich. The part held in Lon o 
is laminated and hardly legible; the part in Munich, which was not treated m an 
way, is perfectly legible and well conserved (cf MAGGI (1995: plates 4-7, 9))- 


* See Bollettino. In a well-known paper, J.W. DE JONG (1978) uses the sigl^ 
(= Rome) when he quotes Tucci’s photographs of this manuscript. 

* See the facsimile in the present volume on pp. 469-475 (eds.). 

’ On the authorship of the Sarva-suddhi-visuddhi-krama {alias Anuttara-san^ 
which Samayavajra, Abhayakaragupta and Parahitaraksita consider to 
interpolation—see Mimaki-Tomabechi (1994: x and note 12). 


R 


be a 


later 
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It is wortli noting that in some instances TUCCI photographed the same works as 
Raiiula Sankrtyayana** (e.g. the commentary by Karnakagomin on the 
Svclrlhdnunidna cliapter of tlie Prantdna-vdrilika by Dliarmakirli, the Abhidharma- 
kosii by Vasiibandlui, the Salidpalambha-prakuntini by Jitari’). Due to the 
undeveloped photographic tecliniques of the period and tlie often unfavourable 
conditions in whicli the photographers had to work, uhicli resulted in the 
photographs being blurred at the edges, it is not unusual to Imd that the photos taken 
by Tucci and SaNKRTYAYANA are of poor quality and that shadows, over-exposure 
and out of focus images, prevent a correct reading ol the text. In many cases, a clear 
reading is made possible by comparing the two photographic reproductions, as I was 
personally able to verify when working on my critical edition ol the Hevajra-uinlra- 
pinddrlhci-tikd by Vajragarbha, which will soon be published in the Rome Oriental 
Series. For this work 1 benefited from both the photos taken by Sankrtyayana 
(which I obtained thanks to Gustav Roth and Raffaele Torella) and those taken by 
Tucci. As luck would have it, the parts of the manuscript that were illegible in 
SanKRTYAYANA’s photos were readable in Tucci’s, and vice versa. 

It is well-known that Sankrtyayana's photos have been used for the critical 
editions of many works, especially of Buddhist pramdna tradition (Dharmakirti, 
Ratnakirti, Karnakagomin, Panditasoka). In his introduction to the Dharmottara- 
pradipci by Durvekamisra, Dalsuklibhai Malvania (195.5; iii) writes; ‘The original 
copy covers 84 leaves. It is written in Newari script. When the photo-copy was 
tnade, the 60th leaf was not reversed. Consequently, 60a has been photographed 
twice, whereas there is no photo of the reverse, i.e. 60b. The manuscript is correct, 
but here and there it is indistinct.’ I have verified that tolio 60b is actually present in 
Tucci’s photos, though unfortunately a shadow obscures the extreme left of the 
folio. Also regarding this text, TUCCI’s photos permit the reading of other parts that 

the editor was obliged to indicate with ellipses. ^ , i • 

In some cases,’TUCCl’s photos contain more leaves than Sankrtyayana’s; this 
happens with the Sdralamd, the commentary by Ratnakarasanti on the Asta- 
.sY7/,av/fAT7-/.r«y/7«-/;r7/Y//m It must be said, however, that the editor of this 

text was able to consult the manuscript as it was seen and documented by TUCCl (ct. 
Jaini(1979;2)). 


** See Sankrtyayana (1935) and Sankrtyayana (1937). 

* Sec the facsimile in the present volume on pp. 477-501 (eds.). 

The manuscript photographs of the Dharmottara-pradipa are presently on loan to 
Birgit Kellner, who will publish a study on this work. 
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While we were cataloguing the negatives, we found that often the contents of the 
envelopes did not correspond to what was indicated on the outside. For example, the 
important commentary by Vajrapani on the first chapter of the Cakra-saihvani- 
tantra —soon to be published by Claudio CiCUZZ.'X (forthcoming) — , which was not 
photographed by Sankrtyayana, was discovered in an envelope on which was 
written ‘Commentary on the Evam-tantra' , while the Guhya-samdja-tantra- 
pradlpoddyotana by Candrakirti was in an envelope on which ‘Commentary on the 
Hevajra-tantra’’ was indicated. The unfamiliarity with Sanskrit suggests that the 
person who wrote the indications on the envelopes and the notes contained in them, 
was not TUCCl.’® There is also a mystery surrounding the envelopes. These are 
numbered from one to forty-one, but there are nine envelopes missing (8, 9, 13, 14, 
24, 26, 28, 29, 39). They were already missing on 9"' June 1960, as can be seen from 
the essential list made by Lionello Lanciotti." Each envelope usually contains 
twelve photographic plates; therefore about one-hundred and eight prints, and hence 
possibly over one thousand folios, are missing. Neither are we certain if there were 
more envelopes after no. 41. We can, nevertheless, suppose that there were, due to 
the fact that a number of the photographic prints without corresponding negatives 
are filed in grey folders marked with a number: numbers that correspond to some of 
the missing envelopes or envelopes that would have come after number forty-one; 
as in the case of the Hevajra-dakinl-jdld-samvara-panjikd (= Tri-vajra-ratndvall- 
mulikd^'hy Kelikulisa that consists of 120 palm-leaves, documented with 7 photos 
and filed in folder 43; the Sarhputa-ndma-mahd-tantra-rdja (folder 42); and the 
Pdrdjikd that consists of 77 palm-leaves (documented with 6 photos; folder 39). It is 
worth mentioning that the latter manuscript was not photographed by 
SAfiKRTYAYANA and also differs fi'om the two manuscripts written on Nepalese 
paper, kept in the National Archives of Kathmandu. In any event, as we have 
mentioned, there are many photographs without negatives, files and reference 
numbers; for instance the Cittdnanda-patl, a short treatise on alchemy divided into 
fourteen chapters and attributed to Nagarjuna. Among these photos, there are also 
some that reproduce folios belonging to an important Buddhist Tantra, the Advaya- 


The notes when present concern the title of the work, the number of negatives 
and, sometimes, the numbers of the folios, the name of the monastery where the 
manuscripts were kept and the date of reproduction. 

Envelope 22 does not appear on the list compiled by Lionello Lanciotti, but it is 
part of the material we have recovered. 
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scimala-vijaya, quoted by Indrabhuti in his Jiidna-siddhi (chap. 15) and identified by 
Harunaga Isaacson during a visit to Rome in March 2000 (folder 42). 

Unfortunately, 1 do not think that it will ever be possible to recover all the 
material that has gone astray; material that appears to have been badly conser\'ed 
and that TUCCI himself generously lent to anyone who requested it. As he himself 
wrote, ‘there is nothing less scientific than jealously exercising a monopoly on the 
discovered material’.'" Nevertheless, as we shall see, it is still po.ssible to find more 
material that was considered lost. 

During his 1949 mission, TUCCl found two very important manuscripts in 
Kongkar. In the diary he kept on that journey we read: 

‘In Kongkar there is a reincarnation of not much more than twenty. He 
was bom in Lhasa; after he had received religious instinction, they took 
him to this place far away from all main roads. He lives with a small 
community of monks who are all older than him. He perhaps longs for 
the life in Lhasa, the friends from his childhood and the diversions that 
the Holy City also offers to reincarnations. ... But this poor young man 
finds himself cloistered in an isolated monastery, far from the caravan 
routes, with a desire in his heart, which all young people experience, to 
see new things, to travel through the regions whose wonders have been 
described to him by the merchants who sometimes go to visit him. He 
also desires in his spirit to go on a pilgrimage to India, but the monastery 
is too poor to allow him to realize his aim. ... When he hears that I am 
arriving, he runs to meet me: finally something new is happening in his 
uneventful life! He hangs on to me as if 1 were an old friend, he invites 
me to eat with him, he himself shows me round the monastery, he asks 
me a thousand questions: he wants to know what my country is like and 
how long it takes to get there; what a steamboat and an aeroplane are, 
and how cars work; he is filled with wonderment like a child listening to 
a fairy-tale read by his nanny, and does not want to be parted from 
me .... When time mercilessly demands that 1 take my leave of him I 
see that he is deeply moved. Friendship has blossomed in a few hours 
from the depths of harsh solitude. But the friendship of the young 
reincarnation was precious to me. While we were sitting discussing 
various matters, and I was speaking to him of the great masters of India, 
he took out from a chest some Indian manuscripts, written on palm- 


TUCCI (1996d: 12): ‘non vi e nulla di mcno scicntifico chc arrogarsi un geloso 
monopolio del matcriale scoperto.’ 
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leaves, from the IX''' or X"' century; as pristine as if they had been made 
by the copyist yesterday. I examined them with gretit trepidation; tliey 
were poetic works by two authors who liad been unknown until that 
moment. One is a summary in metre of Buddhist dogmatics and the 
other is a poem on one of the previous lives of the Buddha {Abhidharnia- 
samuccaya-kdrikd by Sahghatrata and Mani-cuda-jcit(tkct by Sarvaraksita 
respectively). The history of Indian literature has thus been unexpectedly 
enriched by two new authors and two new works’.'^ 

These two valuable works photographed by Tucci were subsequently lost again. 
However, on Friday 2"^ October 1999, while 1 was idly searching through a 
cupboard in the library, I found a roll of film with twenty-four exposures that 
reproduced a Sanskrit manuscript. It was in fact the Mani-cuda-jcitaka by 
Sarvaraksita. The negative of this manuscript was hidden in a small container in a 


Tucci (1996a. 169 170). A Kongkar e’e un incarnato die ha poco piu di 
vent’anni. E’ nato a Lhasa; dopo compiuta la istruzionc religiosa Phanno condotto in 
questo luogo lontano da tutte le strade. Vive con una piccola comunita di monaci di hii 
tutti piu anziani, forse sospiroso della societa di Lhasa, dcllc amicizic dei suoi primi anni 
e degli svaghi Che la Citta Santa offre anchc ai rincarnati. [...] Ma questo povero 
giovane si trova rinchiuso in un monastero fuori mano, lontano dalle carovanicrc battutc, 
con un dcsideno in cuorc, chc tutti i giovani hanno, di vcdcre cose nuove, di viaggiarc 
per le comrade di cui i mercanti, che qualche volta lo vanno a trovarc, gli dcscrivono Ic 
I’Zn),'nn' r' inaggio i.i India, ma il convento c 

l°dd mm ar^' “ compimcn.o il suo pioposilo. [...J Qua"'® 

aemnre ueualm'F”r mcontro. finalmcnic e’e un avvcniincnlo nuovo nella sua vit.i 

CO, XI can L “ "‘‘’'P"’ '"i '"1 

mio Xse nn ' '“"""“O’'™ POPE "'illc clomandc: vnol sapcrc come c fatto .1 

funzionano\ imcH ° P“'' chc cosa sono il piroscalb c racrcoplano, conic 

raccomi" Ic fiabc" c no'"^' "’craviglia ingciuia conic un bimbo cui la fantcsca 

cXZe a 0 X 1 "“' " 1-I. Quando la licannia del tempo 

sboeeXa in S 'V iTr'"? '"'cca.licnlc co,linlo,,so, Amicz.a 

io dci X"di iiX ri dcl°rH "‘n argonicnti, discu.cndo 

indiani su fogli di palnia dc" Ix'o'dcl X sccolo Xs r' “'‘"scih iccTdaMc 

m.a„i dci copisla. Li csainino con grande Ircpidazm“ XXa"l :X;%oX di dne 
autor, nno ad ogg, sconoscinti. Uno c nn riassunto nicirico Ic la iX lalica btiddliista c 
allro un pocma an una dcllc vitc an.eriori del Duddlia iAMh^r..n,wccaya-karil ‘0 
d, Sanglialrata oMa^-cuda-jataKa di Sa,.a,aksi,a). La loria dc Icllcratura India,« ^ 
nova coa, amccli.la „nprovv,aan,cn,c di due nuovi nouii 0 di due nuove opcrc.’ 
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drawer that was thought to hold only microfilms of Chinese texts. The work will be 
edited and translated by Michael Hahn and Kiyoshi Okano. To date, we have not 
been able to find any trace of the Abhidhanm-samuccaya-karika by the 
Vatsiputrlya Sahghatrata. A critical edition of the work was announced by the late 
Antonio Gargano and Giuseppe TUCCI, and at the beginning of the sixties it still 
appeared in the list of works being prepared for the Ronw Oricnkd Series. It seems 
also that the manuscript was seen by Edward CONZE — in a note he quotes the 
numbers of two folios of the manuscript (CONZE (1962: chap. 2.2.1, note 7)). 
Kaztinobu Matsuda kindly informed me in a letter of 6"’ June 2000 that some years 
ago, after Giuseppe Tucci’s death. Professor Namikawa had tried to contact 
Antonio Gargano through Namikawa’s Italian friend at the University of Rome, and 
that Gargano told his friend that he himself was not involved in the Abhidharma- 
samiiccaya-kdrikd project and he had never seen the photos of the manuscript; 
furthermore, he suggested that TuCCi had added his name only as a collaborator. 

Nor have we been able to locate the manuscript of Gopadatta’s Jataka-mdld in 
which Michael Hahn expressed an interest, or the manuscript of the 
Abhisamayalamkdra-scistra-vivrti of which Tucci himself spoke during a lecture 
given in 1955 and published in Japanese the following year (TUCCI (1956a)) and a 
copy of which was recently requested by Koei H. Amano. As 1 mentioned at the 
beginning, the collection was neither catalogued nor kept in one place in the library 
of the Institute. This explains why it was difficult both to assemble it and to meet 
the requests of Italian and foreign scholars who wished to obtain copies of specific 
manuscripts. Regarding the modern manuscripts on Nepalese paper, the situation is, 
naturally, more simple. We can easily verify their existence and, furthemiore, we 
have benefited from a preliminary list of the titles of some of these manuscripts, 
compiled by Ernst Steinkellner some years ago. In some cases we were able to 
locate the original held in the National Archives of Kathmandu or in other libraries 
(e.g. Abhisamaydlamkdra-vrtti by Vimuktisena, LaghiHantra-tlka, 
Kcipphindbhyudaya-kdvya, Ddkinl-vajra-panjara-tantra-fippain). 


-4- 


We are in the process of reorganising the photographic material, which has not 
been given due attention up till now. This reorganisation will be divided into 
various phases: completion of the printing of the negatives; restoration and 
conservation of the negatives and prints; completion of the identification of the 
works represented and cataloguing of same. The first phase, the printing of the 
negatives and the compilation of a provisional list, is currently underway. The task 
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is not easy; often the works are not even complete ii\ the original version and are 
difficult to read, and therefore it is not always possible to identify or read the 
colophons. Nevertheless, we foresee completing the work and publishing a 
catalogue of the entire collection in a relatively short time. We have seen that it is 
possible to scan and transfer the negatives and the photographs to a CD-ROM.'’^ 
.‘\fter carrying out some tests we decided to entrust the work to a company in Rome 
concerned with the preservation of archives (GAP S.r.l.), which already works with 
the Istituto Centrale per la Patologia del Libro as well as with prestigious libraries, 
like the Casanatense. The work is still in progress. Recently, Akira YUYAMA 
(1992; vii) wrote: 

‘One must lament the fact that there arc still a number of important 
collections, even in the West, about which we know very little. ... 

There are frustrating examples. Certain institutions hold extremely 
important collections of rare materials. Every scholar knows about 
them. But nobody knows their exact nature and ct)ntent. The Istituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente in Rome seems to be one 
such institution. Giuseppe Tucci (1894-1984) made immeasurably 
significant contributions to Indo-Tibetan Buddhist studies as a result of 
his expeditions to Himalayan and Tibetan regions. In his monumental 
works one finds intormation about a good many important manuscript 
materials. Alas! They are practically inaccessible to serious scholars in 
related fields of study.’ 

We trust that this will be the last negative observation concerning the Tucci 
collection at the IslAO, which in the near future will be readily accessible to 
scholais throughout the world; something that most certainly would also have 
gratified such an extraordinary master as Giuseppe Tucci. 


A similar project, which focuses more on art history, is underway in Holland (Kern 
Institute Leiden) (DF BOFR (1999: column 5)). 
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Tucci 1996c 
Tucci 1996d 
Yuyama 1992 

Wardkr 1980 


1937 = Sankftyayana, Rahula; ‘Second Search of Sanskrit Palm-Leaf 
MSS. in Tibet [with plates]’. Journal of (he Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society 23 ( 1937) 1 -57. 

= Sferra, Francesco: ‘Textual Criticism Notes on the Vimalaprabhd 
by Pundarika’. East and H'est 45 (1995) 359-64. 

= Thakur, Anantalal: Ratnakirti-nihandluhali (Buddhist Nydya 
Works of Ratnakirti). Tibetan Sanskrit ff'orks Series 3; K.P. Jayasal 
Research Institute, Patna 1975. 

= Tucci, Giuseppe: ‘Chibetto oyobi Neporu-ni oitc Aratani 
Hakkcnscrarcta Bukkyo Tenseki-ni tsuitc’ [‘On Newly Discovered 
Buddhist Texts in Tibet and Nepal']. Otiini Gakuhd (The Journal 
of Buddhology and Cultural Science) 3(^.\ (June 1956) 1 — 16. 

= Tucci, Giuseppe: Preliminary Report on Two Scientific Expeditions 
in Nepal. Serie Orieniale Roma 10.1. IsMEO. Roma 1956. 

= Tucci, Giuseppe: Minor Buddhist Texts. Parts / & H, Delhi 1986. 
[First edition: Serie Orientale Roma 9.1. 9.2. IsMEO, Rome 1956, 
1958]. 

= Tucci, Giuseppe: A Lhasa e oltre. 3"' ed.. Roma 1996. [First 
edition: 1950]. 

= Tucci, Giuseppe: Nepal. Alla scoperta del reyno dei Malla. 3 cd., 
Roma 1996. [First edition: I960]. 

= Tucci, Giuseppe: Tibet iynoto. 3"' ed., Roma 1996. [First edition. 
1937], 

= Tucci, Giuseppe: Tra giungle e l?(t<^()(lc. 3' ' cd.. Roma 1996. [First 
edition: 1953]. 

= Yuyama, Akira: Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscript Collections (Baiiddlut 
^^amskrtabhasdhastalikhita-pustakdlaydh). A Bibliographical ^ 
for the Use of Students in Buddhist Philology. Bibliognaphia 
et Buddhica 2, The Libraiy of The Inlcrnational Institute loi 
Buddhist Studies, Tokyo 1992. 

Warder, A.K.: Indian Buddhism. Second Revised hdition. Mot 
Banarsidass, Delhi 1980. [First edition: 1970]. 



APPENDIX 1 


Giuseppe Tucci’s Collection: Index of Works 


The following list is provisional. The titles of works have been taken from the 

te.xts. where possible, and/or 

from the brief 

notes written on the 

envelopes 

(transcribed verbatim), which in many cases have proved to be inaccurate. A correct 

and more detailed list will be published with the catalogue and the CD-ROMs. 

1. 

Negatives -7x1 

1 ctn 



Title 

Author 

Envelope 

Negatives 

Monastery 

Pramana-varftika 

Dharmakirti 

1-5/A 

51' 

Sa-skya 

Dasa-bbumika-sutra 

— 

5-6/B 

21 

Sa-skya 

Dasarasayana-tika 

Nagarjuna 

7/Ca 


Sa-skya 

Tri-skandhci-desam 

— 

7/Cb 

1 - 

Sa-skya 

Yiikti-pradipa 

— 

7/Cc 


Sa-skya 

A dliyardlia -sa taka 

Matfccta 

7/D 

2 

Sa-skya 

Artba-vimscaya-sutra 

— 

7/E 

8 

Sa-skya 

Pramdna-vdrttika 

Dhannakirti 

10-12/F 

25- 

Sa-skya 

Sdratamd 

Ratnakarasanti 

12/G 

8 

Sa-skya 

1 letihbmdu-tjkdloka 

Durvekamisra 

15/H(I) 

11 

Ngor 

Dbarmottara-pradipa 

Durvekamisra 

16/H (11) 

11 

Ngor 

Artba-viniscaya-siltra 

— 

17/1 

3 

Ngor 

Abbidbarma-kosa 

Vasubandhu 

17/L 

1 

Ngor 

Abbidbarma-kosa-bbdsya 

Vasubancihii 

18-19/M 

19 

Ngor 

Abbidhanna-samiiccaya 

Asahga 

19/N 

5 

Ngor 

Pratimoksa 

— 

21/0 

4 

Ngor 

Dbarma-kdrika 

— 

21/P 

T 

Ngor 

Sarva-suddbi-visuddbi-krama 

(sec above, n. 7) 

21/Q 

2 

Ngor 

Dbanna-vibbabga 

— 

21/R 

4 

Ngor 

Ilevajra-tantra-pinddrtba-nkd 

Vajragarbha 

22/S 

2 

Ngor 

Cbatrdo-ratncikara 

Ratnakarasanti 

22/T 

2 

Ngor 

Sarvajiia-siddbi-saniksepa 

Sankaranandana 

22/U 

2 

Ngor 


' Negative No. 29 is missing and negative No. 6 is completely indecipherable. 
■ Negative No. 14 is missing. 
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Sahopalambha-prakarana 

Jitari 

22/V 

2 

Ngor 

Tarka-rahasya 

— 

22/Z 

4 

Ngor 

Vada-rahasya 

— 

23/AA 

4 

Ngor 

Guhya-somaja-pradtpoddyotana 

Candrakirti 

23/BB 

8 

Ngor 

Comm, on Guhya-saniaja 

— 

25/CC 

6 

Ngor 

Subhasita-ratna-kosa 

Bhlmarjunasoma 

25/DD 

6 

Ngor 

Catur-aiiga-siltra 

— 

27/EE 

8 

Zha-lu 

Laghii-tantra-tlka 

Vajrapani 

27/FF 

4 

Zha-lu 

Bodhisattva-bhilmi 

Asanga 

30'GG 

8 

Zha-lu 

Bodhisattva-bhinui 

Asariga 

31/HH 

3 

Zha-lu 

A rtha-viniscaya 

— 

31/11 


Zha-lu 

Abhidharnm-kosa 

Vasubandlui 

3I/II 

6 

Zha-lu 

Bhdvana-krama 

KamalasTla 

32/LL 

i 

Zha-lu 

( Vinaya) 

— 

32/MM 

11- 

Zha-lu 

( Vinaya) 

— 

33/NN 

12 

Zha-lu 

Pf "am an a - vdrtfika 

Dharmaklrli 

34/00 

2 

Zha-lu 

Tarka-jydla 

Bhavya 

34/PP 

10 

Zha-lu 

( Vinaya) 

— 

35/00 

2 

Zha-lu 

Abhisainacarikd 

— 

35/RR 

10 

Zha-lu 

(Vinaya) 

— 

36/SS 

2 

Zha-lu 

Bodhisa tt \ 'a -bh wni 

Asanga 

36/TT 

10 

Zha-lu 

Abhidharma-pradipa 

— 

37-38/UU 

7 

Zha-lu 

Ratna-golra-vibliaga 

— 

?/VV 

3 

Zha-lu 

Abhidhanna-pradlpa 

— 

37/ZZ 

2 

Zha-lu 

A bhidhanna-pradipa 

— 

39/AAA 

6 

Zha-lu 

— ■ 

— 

40/BBB 

12 

Piocan Gompa 

Dasa-bhfnnika-sutra 

— 

41/CCC 

S'* 

Piocan Gompa 

— 

— 

7/DDD 

15 

(?) 


2. Microfilms and Negatives — 35 mm 

Author Folios 

Nepalese Cronicles _ _ 

Manicuda-jdtaka Sarvaraksita 12 

Vimo/aprabhd Pundarika 367 

Gilgit MS of the Sangha-bheda-vastu 323—512^ 


^ Negative No. 12 is missing. 

■* A negative has been eut in half. 

■' Fols. 398-405, 428, 432, 478-79 are missing; fol. 468r is blank. 
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3. Photographs 
Group 1 (photographic paper) 


Title 

A vayavi-uirakarana 
Sth ira-siddh i-dfisana 
Ksana-hhanga-siddhi 


Pramdna-vdrttika-vrtti 


Abhisamacdrikd 

Pmmdna-vdrttika-vytti 

Dasa-bhumika-sutra 

Dasa-bhumika-sutra 

/fdvaya-samatd-vijaya-tantra 

Samputa-tantra 

fri-vajra-ratndvali-nndikd 

(jiihya-samaja-pradipoddyotana 

A liha-viniscaya-siitra 
Abhisamaydlamkdra-vrtti 
Miiktdvali 
Cittdiianda-pati 
Apolia-prakarana 
Bbdvand-krama 
Tattva-jvdld-ndma-sutra 
Uttara-tantra-tippanl 
Piaiudna-vdrttika-kdrikd 
Ratndvali 


Author Folder No. 


Panditasoka 

Ratnakirti 

Ratnakirti 


Karnakagomin 


Manorathanandin 


Kclikulisa 

CandrakTrti 

Vimuktiscna 

Ratnakarasanti 

Nagarjuna 

Ratnakirti 

KamalasTla 


1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5bis 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
29 

34 

35 

40 (= env. 5) 

41 (= cnv. 6) 

42 

42 

43 

44 

45 (= cnv. 7) 


Vairocanaraksita 

Dharmaklrti 

Nagarjuna 


Photos 

13 

4 
11 
2 
3 

9 
2 
1 

2 

5 

12 

23 

13 

8 

10 
11 
10 

3 
2 
11 

4 

53 

117 

10 

10 

10 

5 
8 

41 

23 

27 
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Group II (book paper) 
Folder No. 


Photos 


Folios 

6 
16 


Title 

Dakarnava-tantra-ttka 
Dakim-vqjra-panjara-lippam 
Nirvikalpa-stiiti 
ManicCiddhadan 
Pasiipati-purana 
Hevajra-tantra-piijddrrlut-nkd 
Anirla-kanikd 
Tditvo-Jiulna-saihsiddlii 
Histor>' of the Kings of Nepal 
History of Nepal 
Ndgdrjuna-pcida 
(Folios n/Tcinfric Biiddhisi texts) 
Yavanci-jdtaka 
Skanda-purdna 

Svayambhu-caitya-bhattarakdddesa 
Mahd-vdni-bansdbali 
Samputa-tantra-ukd 
Rana Bahadur Sah Barnanam 
Kirti-patdkd 
Catuspltha-nibandha 
fleriikdbliyiidaya-iiiahd-yogini-tantra 
Asir-bdddbali 
Khasaina-tantra-tikd 
Asir-bdddbali 

Vaiiisdbali (History of Nepal) 
Madhyamoka-vrtti (Prcisanna-padd) 
fferukdbliidlidna 
Tri-danda-nidld 
Padnwvatl-panjikd 
Abhidhanm-kosa 
Odsorasdyana-likd 
Pt i~sl\cnidJici'‘desctiid 
yiditi-pradipci 
ycivana-jdtaka 
Pdrdjikd 

P'ajndlanikdra-kdrikd 

^^fvajno-siddhi-kdrikd 

Pdpa-stava 

Pidtva-jndna-sanisiddhi-tikd 

Rules of the Svayambhunath 


4 

16 

87 

5 

23 

86 

6 

14 

67 

7 

IS 

200 

X 

T 

12 

9 

10 

25 

10 

4 

14 

1 1 

~i 

14 

12 


15 

13 

IS 

144 

14 

S6 

258 

15 

15 

56 

16 

9 

16 

17 

4 

21 

18 

4 

20 

19 

8 

33 

20 

6 

35 

21 

4 

21 

22 

6 

34 

23 

4 

22 

24 

2 

5 

25 

24 

103 

26 

173 

— 

27 

14 

— 

28 

17 

341 

29 

9 

75 

30 

6 

180 

31 

2 

8 

32 

"> 

6 

33 

1 

2 

34 

9 

68 

35 

6 

77 

36 

— 

_ 

36bis 

_ 

_ 

37 

1 

5 

38 

_ 

_ 

39 

13 

_ 
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4. Nepalese Paper MSS 

The MSS kept in the Library contain the following texts: 


1) Ahhisamaydtamkara, 

2) Abhisamaydlamkara-vrtti by 

Vimuktiscna, 

3) Aryci-mahd-sahasra-pramarclam, 

4) Cakra-samvara-pcinjikd, 

5) Ccitiis-pitha-tikd, 

6) Dasa-bhilmisvarcu 
1) Ekallavira, 

8) Ekallavlra-tantra-panjikd, 

9) pdkdrnava, 

10) pdkim-guUya-samama-sddhana, 
I 1) Dakim-vajra-panjara-tippani, 

12) Giina-karanda-vyilha, 

13) I/erukdbhyi(daya-paiijikd, 

14) Ilevajra-sddliana-pradipa, 

15) Ilevajra-tantra, 

16) Krsnayamdn-panjikd, 

17) Kalpa-rdja-tantra, 

18) Kapphindbhyitdaya-kdvya, 


19) Khasama-fanfra-fikd, 

20) Laghu-kdla-Ciikra-fantra, 

21) Laghu-fanfra-fikd. 

22) Laghv-abhidbdna, 

23) Mahd-samaya-kalpa-rdja, 

24) Manna-karnikd 

(= Taftva-Jddna-sanjsiddlii-pancikd), 

25) Padniini (Comm, on the 

Saiiivarddaya-tantra), 

26) Panca-raksd!" 

27) Pdramitd-samdsa, 

28) Rdjaprasri, 

29) Siltra-vrfti, 

30) Rdma-vinoda, 

31) Rdyaparasarani. 

32) Samvarddaya-tantra-tjppam, 

33) Vasanta-tilaka, 

34) Vimalaprabhd. 


This MS is illustrated. 
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APPENDIX II 


Facsimile of Saky 


asrimitra’s Sarva-suddhi-visuddhi 


Here are reprocliicecl two manuscripts photographed by Giuseppe Tucci during his 
research missions to Tibet. Both manuscripts are reproduced following the original 
order of the folios, i.e. as they appear in Tucci’s photographic prints. The 
photographic prints available to us do not reproduce the manuscripts in their 
original size. 

The first of them are the photographs of the Sarva-suddhi-visiuklhi-krama 
[= Chapter II of the Panca-kranui], recto and verso, contained in envelope 21/Q. 

The original MS was photographed on 20 July 1939 at the Ngor Monastery 
(Tibet). The manuscript is complete and consists of seven folios (seven versos and 
six rectos), each of five lines, except the last one (folio 7v). which has 7 + 2 lines. 
The size of each folio as it is reproduced in Tucci’s original photographic print is on 
average 28.2 x 5 cm. The MS is written in Nevari script. It begins with; om namo 
hiiddhuya / namas te < ’ >stu namas te < ’ >stu nainas te < ’ >snt namo namali. The 
colophon of the manuscript is hardly legible, but it allows the identification of the 
name of the author and the title of the work: savva-suddhi-visuddhi-krama h 
samuplah II H kriir iyaih sdkvamitra -pdddndm, which is also transcribed below in 
the Tibetan script. The name of the author is likewise written in Tibetan; 
Sa kya bsen (abbreviated from Sa kya bses ghen; bses gnen = miira). 

This manuscript was inaccessible to K. MiMAKi and T. Tomabeciu, the editors of 
the Panca-krama. It is complete and shows several variant readings. There are some 
variants between this MS and the edition of Mimaki-TOMABECIU to be noticed. For 
instance on fol. Iv, line 3 of the MS we read ca cdiihlnyan ca instead of ca 
alisiinydm cd of the edition (p. 15) and on fol. Iv, line 4 of the MS we find the word 
°visiuldhis but °visuddlutm in the edition. 

[Francesco Sferra, Piotr Balcerowicz, Marek Mejor] 


Essavs in Indian Philosophy. Religion and Literature, pp. 469-475. 
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SAK'l'ASRiMITRA: SAKVA-SUUDHI-VISUDDHI (PHOTO I = RfiCIXJ) 
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SAKVASKIMirUA: SARVA-SUDDm-V/SUDDHl (PHOTO I = RIX'TO) 
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SAKYASRlMITRA: SARVA-SUDDHI-VISUDDHI (PMOTO 1 = RHCFO) 

















SAKYASRIMl'l'KA: SARVA-SUDnill-VISUPnHI (PHOTO 2 = VERSO) 
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SAKYASRiMII-RA: iAKVA-SW>nHI-VISUm>l,l .MIOTO : = VKRSO, 
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APPENDIX III 


Facsimile of Jitari’s Sahdpalambha-prakarana 


The following facsimile is the photograph of the twenty-three leaves of the 
Sahopalamhha-prakarana by Jitari, contained in envelope 22A^. 

This MS was photographed on 21 July 1939 at the Ngor Monastery (Tibet). It is 
incomplete and first four folios on the photographs are partly damaged. We have 23 
rectos and 22 versos, put side by side, in two columns on each photograph. Several 
folios are missing (apparently the first fourteen folios, viz. approx, one-third of the 
whole text). All the leaves are pinpointed onto a board. Each folio has seven lines, 
whereas the last verso with the colophon has five lines. The leaves are differently 
numbered on the right margin (top—middle—bottom). The size of the whole 
photographs at our disposal is 7.5 x 24 cm. The size of each folio as it is reproduced 
on Tucci’s original print is on average 8.6 x 1.7 cm. 

The MS is written in the Nevari script. The title of the work is found on folio 36v, 
lines 4-5 (= lO"’ folip at the bottom of the right column of the first photograph), 
where we read in its colophon: sahopalambha-prakarana m nama samaptam Hi. 
krtir iyam maha-pandita-cakra-cudamani -jitari -padanam. 

The text is only briefly mentioned by Gudrun BUHNEMANN (1985: 7, n. 4). It is also 
referred to by WARDER (1980: 541), who is followed by Karl Potter in EIPHIL I (: 378, 
ad 564. Jitari, no. 9): 'Sahopalombhaprakarana (Skt. manuscript in Ngor; copy in 
Patna, acc. to Warder),’ as well as by Anantalal TllAKUR (1975: 11). 

This MS was also photographed by Rahula Sahkrtyayana during his journey to 
Tibet in 1936 (cf SaNKRTYAYANA (1937: 56)). The negatives of his photographs 
are held at the Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute, Museum Buildings, Patna, 
and a copy of the negatives by the Niedersachsische Staats- und 
Universitatsbibliothek in Gottingen. 

[Francesco Sferra, Piotr Balcerowicz, Marek Mejor] 


Essays in Indian Philosophy, Religion and Literature, pp. 477 -501. 
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JITARI: SAHOrMAMBHA-rRAKARAiyA (F^HOTO 2 = Vl-I^SO) 
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4S0 JITARI: SAUdPAU\MiiH.\-HRAh:M<'^‘>'''^ (PlUn^^ 


= KIXTO: I.lilT COl.l'MN) 


1-JlL 
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JI I'ARl: S.\Hdr.\L\MlillA-PK.\KARAS'.\ (PHOTO 1 = RliCTO: Llil-T COLUMN) 481 










4S2 JITARl: SAHOPALWflilIA-HIi.\KM{A.\.\ (PHOTO I = RPCTO; l,T:i-'r COI.LTMN) 








JI TAKI: SAndh\IA.\IIUIA rR.\KAKA\’A (PHOTO 1 = RIZCTO: Lfil'F COLUMN) 483 
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4S4 JITARI; SAHOPALWIBHA-PRAKARANA (PHO'IO 1 = RliCVO: Lh:i4'COLUMN) 














m'MU: S.\lldrAL\,\in{l.\-PR.\K.\KA\A (PHOTO I = Ri;CTO; l.I-l-T COLUMN) 485 
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488 JITARl: SAHOPAIAMBHA-PRAKARAI^A (PHOTO 1 = RECTO: RIGHT COLUMN) 
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JITARI: SAHOPALAMBHA-PRAKARANA (PHOTO I = RECTO: RIGHT COLUMN) 489 
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4yO JITARI: S.MIOP.\L\MliHA-PR.\K.\R.\S.\ (I'HC/KJ 1 =’Ki:cr(): KKilll COl.rMN) 
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JI l ARl: SAI/OPMAMliHA-FRAKARANA (PHOTO 2 = VERSO; LEFT COLUMN) 491 













492 JITARl; SAHOPALAMBHA-PRAKARANA (PHOTO 2 


= VHRSO: Li;iT C'(Jl.l'MN) 











JITARI: SAHOPAIAMBHA-PRAKARANA (PHOTO 2 = VHRSO; LEFT COLUMN) 493 

















494 JITARI: SAH6PAU\MBHA-PRAKARANA (PHOTO 2 = VERSO: LEF'F COLUMN) 


















JITARI: SAHOPALAMBHA-PRAKARANA (PHOTO 2 = VERSO: LEFT COLUMN) 495 
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496 JITARI: SAHOFAUXMBHA-PRAKARANA (PHOTO 2 = VERSO: LEFT COLUMN) 











JI'I'ARI: SAIIOPALUlinU-rRAKAKANA (PHOTO 2 = VPRSO: RIGHT COLUMN) 497 
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498 JlTARl: SAH6pAL/\MBHA-PRAKARA,\'A (PHOTO 2 = VI;RS0; RICJHT COLUMN) 

















JITARI: SAHOPALUIBHA-PRAKARANA (PHOTO 2 = VERSO: RIGHT COLUMN) 499 
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(...contimu'd from hi Jh/>) 


Historical and social considerations 
of the concept of democracy and the 
so-called 'republics’ in ancient India 
(Albrecht \Vezler) are included in 
the separate section on Artha-sastra. 
A report on Giuseppe luccis 
collection of Sanskrit manuscripts 
(Francesco Sferra), accompanied by 
two facsimile manuscript samples, 
raises the question of the importance 
of the preservation of intellectual 
heritage of the humankind. Two 
papers deal with the problem of 
dating of Sanskrit jDhilosophical ueatises 
(Piotr Balcerouicz, Marek Mejor). 
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materials, and Pali, Prakrit (Jain), as well as 'I'ihetan ami (’hinese 
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of Vcflanta hesiiles the philosophy of the Yogavasislha and the 
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system; the Uhagavata Piirana, Madhva ami his School; ami Southern 
.Schools of Saivisni. Kacli volume is devoted to the study of die particular 
school of thought of Indian Philosophy. 
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Jadunath Shdm 

I'lie work deals the subject comprehensively following closely the basic 
texts of the various schools. The Volumcl I deals with Upanlsads; Epics; 
Puranas; Gita, Carvaka, Vaisesika, Nyaya; Navya Nyaya; Mimaihsa; 
Sabdika. Volume II discussed Samkhya; Yoga; Jaina; Early Buddhism; 
Schools of Buddhism; Backg;round of Vedanta; Advaita etc. The Volume 
III covers Bhaskara; Kasmira Saiva; P^upata; Saiva Siddhanta; Srikantha; 
Vira Saiva; Post-Saiikara Advaita. 
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